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2 H. I, BELL 


814) have been added later. The ink of the text is of a reddish colour ; but the 
first gloss on the recto, which is by a different hand, is written in black ink. The 
character of the MS,, so far as can be judged from this small fragment, does not 
appear to have been very good. In the twenty-six lines so imperfectly represented 
there are two (Il. 751 and 804) obvious blunders, one line (813) entirely omitted, 
and in 1, 748 a variant reading which, if the conjectural restoration is correct, 
seems also to be a mere blunder. 

The papyrus has been compared with the editions of Bekker (Berlin, 1828) 
and Maass (6,, 1893). In this transcript the portion preserved in the MS. has 
been given (except for separation of words) exactly as it stands in the original, 
without accents or punctuation marks, except where the original has them. 


Verso, 


741 [dpeca}e [eEeureiv. ra 8é mou péyay els énavrdr,] 
[Spy] pl&] r alpdcat vetovs, dpn 8 puteicas,] 
[é«] 8:05 n8y [wdvta mepacpéva mavrobs Ketrar.] 
[wat plev reg «fal vt rodrveddarou xeipsvos] 
745 [éppd]ear [4] S[ewod pepvnpévos ’Aprovporo] 
[ié tJewy adfAJo[y of 7 dxeavod aptovrac] 
[dor]epes apparve[n]s oft te mparys ei vuerds.] 
Jy yap tous wavras apflelBera eis éviavrdv] 
[hé]cos peyav oyyov ed[atvwr, addore 8 ddAQ] j 
750 [eu]rAnoce: tore pev tl’ avidy tore 8 avrixa diver) \ 
[4AA]os adromny [do]rnp ¢[ridépxerar Ha.) 
[ywlockes [rdde wal od ta yap cuvaelderat Hd] 
[e-}[elax[alSexa xixra pacivod jedéoro,] 


748. Codd, #jro. There cannot be more than two letters lost. Qu. #8? 

749. The cross-stroke of the e of ~éyav is continuous with the top stroke off 
y, so that the word looks like peray. 

750. Bekk. éwreddces. Most of the MSS. read éumdjoces, as here, or uz} 
cet. Maass reads éwareddeu. 

751. 8 omitted. 

753. Only the tops of letters remain, and the readings are doubtful. Th 
letter read as v looks more like «, there being no trace of the cross stroke. 


Recto. 


[@ArAo#& 8 arAo perawwopévy Soxéecv LJeroo[o] 
805 [ovata 8 ob7’ dp wacw én’ ipact mdvta TérveT] ar 
[@AX’ dca ev tpitdty te TeTaptain te TédovT]aL 
[néoha Sixaropérns, Sexddos ye ev dypis em’ abt]ny 
[onpatver Sixdunvor, atap madw ex Sxoprjv]ov 
[és dixdda POiwévnr: exerac Sé of alutixa [r]etpals] | 


AN ARATVS FRAGMENT IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 3 
810 [punvos arosxXopévou, TH Se rpetdt}y [e}reovTos 


[ei 5é xd psy rept wacay adwal cvjJcrocwvras atxadoupep| 
mn 9) 97 , , meTruxveopel 

[4 rpets ne Sv rrepixe/uevas ne) ps O17 audexCvepoCul 

[snyupery dvéuovo, wapasvouéry] Se yadsions yarnvas| 


815 [rai dv0 8 ay yerpove repirpoxdowro] cednvny 
[meiLova 8 Ay yemumva hépor rprere]et[o]s [a]A[o]y 


804. veTooto: sic, apparently. 

805. Only the end of the down stroke of a remains, and the ¢ has a loop to 
the left at the top, so that the whole looks like 6. 

810. The 7 is doubtful. 

811. Accent by the same hand as the first marginal note. 

812. Smooth breathing by the original scribe. 

813. TH pev if avéuoto yadnvalns re Soxevery, omitted. 

814. Accent by the same hand as in 811. 


Marginal notes: the first three lines are in a darker ink than the text, and by 
a different hand. The ¢ in the third line was read by Mr. Kenyon, who suggests 
that the whole is a note on dXwai, and that it ran somewhat as follows :—ai xadou- 
per[as Gdwal €£ dépos] remuxvep[évou ...] ef & eis végos ... Perhaps ai xadovpevar 
diwal €& aépos merucvepévov cuvioraytas, et § eis véhos petaBarrover [TH 
ceAnyny axpurrrovow? or xetpov éoras (K.)?]. The pw at the end of |. 2 is very 
doubtful : that in 1. 3 is inferred only from a projecting tail. 

The second note is evidently some case of yadnvain, but its purpose is not 
obvious. It can hardly be an alternative reading to, or explanation of, yaAruns ; 
but it may have some reference to the omitted line. It is apparently in the same 
hand as the text, though the ink seems slightly darker. 

H. I. BELL. 


Since the above article was written another and much longer fragment of 
Aratus has been published in Berliner Klassikertexte, Heft V, ite Halfte, 
pp. 47-54. In this the first, but not the second, of the passages contained in 


Ethe British Museum fragment is included. 
H. I. B. 
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DOUBTFUL SYLLABLES IN IAMBIC SENARII. 


PROFESSOR TUCKER in the C.R. vol. xi. pp. 341 sgg. has revolutionized our 
notions of ‘doubtful syllables’: we have now learned that such syllables are 
normally short, and that lengthening is the licence. 

I have no quarrel with this general statement of the facts, for I have been at 
the pains carefully to record (in iambic senarii only) all the words with doubtful 
syllables, and the result, exclusive of augments and reduplications, is: words never 
long, 403 ; words short and long, 81; words never short, 80. If we add augments 
and reduplications we get 616 words never long. 

Prof, Tucker gave a list of 183 words (I omit 7 augments and one 
reduplication for the present) whose doubtful syllables appear on occasions long. 
Of these 16 do not occur, and 10 are not long, in iambic senarii, and we are left 
with 157. I add four new words, making a total of 161. 

Half-statistics are dangerous things. It is not enough to record the instances 
of lengthening: we must also take account of cases where the syllable is short or 
common (ze. the syllable lies in the first, third, or fifth foot), and if we do this we 
shall find quite a new complexion thrown on the matter. 

I will give the result first: of these 161 words, 80 are never short; 15 are more 
often long than short ; and 15 are as often long as short. Thus 110 of them may 
be lengthened with a perfectly clear conscience (7c. over 67 per cent.), and 50 per 
cent. must always be kept long. 

The figures for téevoy come out in the proportion 3 short: 1 long. If we 
admit this proportion to justify lengthening, we may add 26 to the 110, and 84 per 
cent. of the list have no terrors for the iambic writer—he may lengthen them 
‘habitually.’ 

I have omitted, as does Prof. Tucker, the Rhesus, Cyclops, and Iphigenia in 
Aulis in these calculations. Their statistics are : 62 words never long ; 22 common 
only ; 21 short and long ; and 17 long only. Thus 38 appear long on occasions, 
of which 17 are never short ; 4 more often long than short ; and 7 as often long as 
short ; ze. 28 may be lengthened and 17 must be. 

In the matter of augments and reduplications Prof. Tucker’s case is 
conclusive. The exact figures (in iambic senarii) are: augments, 213 short and 
168 common=381, against 8 lengthenings; reduplications, 135 short and 245 
common = 380, and only one lengthening. 

Prof. Tucker (p. 341) speaks of ‘the temptations of reOvdva: and é6vos.’ 


DOUBTFUL SYLLABLES IN IAMBIC SENARII 5 


It is a curious fact that the latter never occurs in iambic senarii, and the former 
only in the corrupt Agam. 539. The form refvews appears once (Choeph. 682), 
and it would seem that this syncopation was avoided in the infinitive and 
participle by the tragedians. Probably xcarOavety-qy filled its place. 

He further mentions ‘the common words dypds and épv@pos,’ of which the 
former ‘occurs with lengthening but twice,’ and the latter ‘not at all (long).’ 
A reference to the tabulated list below will show that aypés only appears 9 times— 
thrice short, twice long, and four times common—while épu@pos never occurs at 
al] in iambic senarii. 

That epic influence was not always at work, and that convenience decided 
the quantity on occasions, is shown by the words axpo@i/va (four times long, never 
short) and ’Adpodirn (twice long and thrice short). 

Though I am shaken by augments and reduplications, I am still somewhat 
of a ‘stubborn reader,’ and harbour suspicions that the occurrence of the cretic 
~v. in iambic senarii has something to do with the frequency with which the 
‘doubtful syllable’ was kept short. 

If the Athenian felt it proper in the theatre to pronounce paxpos, mexpds, 
agodpes, and éAadpos short, is it not surprising that paxpwrepos, muxpwrepos, 
agpodpwrepos, and ékappwtepos never became literary forms ? 

I append the list of 161 words in iambic senarii. Augments and reduplications 
are not included, and no instances are cited from the Rhesus, Iphigenia in Aulis, 
and Cyclops. I have placed an asterisk against those words whose doubtful 
syllable is always long, more often long than short, or as often long as short. 


AESCHYLUS. SOPHOCLES. EURIPIDES. TOTAL. 

4 v = v 4 - v 4 - 
UBpilew 2. 1.0 4. 2.1 20. 6. 3 26.9. 4 
ép—* Oo. Oo. I T. O. 2 I. 0. 3 
xaf—* O. 0. 2 Oo. 0. 6 o.o. 8 
éyxad—* Oo. 0. I Oo. 0. I 
UBpts 4. 2.0 8.2. 8.5.1 20. 9. 3 
uBpirrys I. 0.0 2.0. 1 4-0. 0 7. 0. I 
iBporns* . Oo. 0. I o.oo. I 
e  & 
a Bpos I. 0. 3 I. 0. 3 
veBpis* I. I. I I. I. I 
oBpipos* Oo. 0.1 Oo. 0. I 
dypos 3- 1. 1 O. 3. 1 3-4- 2 
dypobev* oO. 0. I Oo. 0. I 
dypavAos* Oo. oOo. I Oo. o. I 
dypumvos* Oo. 0.1 o.oo. I 
dypwwrds* Oo. oO. I Oo. 0. I 
dypios* 0. 0.3 O. I. 9 4. 0.14 4. 1. 26 
dypevav* Oo. 0. I ©. o- I 
aypa. . 2. 2. 0 7.1. t 9. 3- I 
vypaivery I. oO. I I. Oo. I 
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AESCHYLUS. SOPHOCLES. EURIPIDES. . TOTAL. 
~~) = -_ w w - w 4 _ w A 4 - 
Oo. Oo. I oO. I 
Oo. O.! Oo. 0 I 
8. 6.0 2.1.1 20. 4. I 40.1%. 2 
Oo. o.! Oo. Oo. I 
Oo. 0. 2 Oo. 0. 2 
oO. Oo. I Oo. oO. I 
Oo. 0. 2 0. 0. 2 
Oo. Oo. I Oo. oO. Ir 
2.0. 2 2. 0. 2 
Oo. 0. I Oo. oO. I 
Oo. oO. I Oo. Oo. I 
Oo. O.! 2.2. 2 2.2. 3 
oO. O. 2 oO. O. 2 
Oo. oO. Ir Oo. 0. I 
Oo. oO. I Oo. oO. | 
2.0.0 I. 0. O I5-> 9. I 8. 9g. I 
0. 0.2 oO. 0. 2 
Oo. Oo. I o.oo. I 
2.1.1 | 2.1%. fF 
Oo. Oo. I | Oo. oO. I 
3- 0.0 I. oO. I 2.0.1 | 6.0. 2 
- O. 3 4.0. 2 4.0. § 
- O.! | o.oo. I 
I. 0.0 I. 0. 0 I. 2. I | 3.2. XT 
0. 0.4 Oo. 0. I 6.0.22 6.0. 27 
Oo. o. I | oO. o. I 
51. 9.4 65.18. 47 126 . 37.71 | 242.64.122 
Oo. oO. I I. 0. 0 I. Oo. I 
o.oo. I Oo. 0. I 
oO. oO. 2 Oo. 0. 2 
Oo. Oo. I Oo. oO. IT 
19. 2.1 29.9. 3 47.6. 4 95-17. 8 
I. 1.0 6.0.1 28. 1. 8 35-2. 9 
9.2.0 5+ I. F 2467.4 38.10. 5 
Oo. Ir.0 7.0. 1 14-3. 4 2I. 4. 5 
o.oo. r Oo. oO. I 
o. O.! I. Oo. rf I. O. 2 
Oo. O.!I 0.0. I 
Oo. oO. I o.oo. IT 
I. 0.0 Oo. 0. I I. Oo. f 
oO. I.! O. I. 3 3. 8. 4 3-10. 8 
5- 0.0 20.0. 9 I. 0. 0 26.0. 9 
Oo. O.: Oo. oO. I 
Oo. 0. I Oo. 0. I 
5-0. I 5.0. |! 
o. 0. I Oo. oO. ft 
Oo. O.!I I. 0. 0 I. o. ft 
o.oo. I Oo. oO. I 
Oo. oO. I 0. oO. I 
19. O. TI 19. O. II 
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AESCHYLUS. SOPHOCLES. EuRIPIDES. TOTAL. 


"Apdirpvov* 2.0. 2 
apérpa, Oo. 0. I 
dxpobivia* 0. o.!1 Oo. 0. 4 
paxpos 12.11. 65.41. 3 
TiUKpos 7. 2.1 59.24. 3 
muxporns* Oo. oO. I 
* I. 2.2 18.14. 22 
dixpaios* Oo. 0. I 
vial 0. 0 I 
ixpvot 3.0. I 
dSaxpus* Oo. Oo I 
dpridaxpus* Oo. 0. I 
Sdxpva I. 0.0 30. 4. 17 
Saxpiey I. O.! 14. 4- 4 
dxpayys* Oo. O.! Oo. oO. I 
Oxpis* oO. O.! Oo. 0. 
éxixpavov* 0.0. I 
vexpos 9-3 .2 125.33. 19 
dxoxpiipas* 0.0.1 I. Oo. I 
woXvxpvoos* I. 0. 4 
A€xpros* Oo. 0. IT 
Kuwrpis 3- 1.0 25.13. 12 
Kuwpos* 0.0. I 
Ocorpdros* Oo. O.! Oo. 0. 1 
3-2. ! 

xaxdgpey™ Oo. 0. 2 
diadpes* Oo. o.! Oo. 0. 2 
ddpos 2.0. 6.2. 3 
’Adpodirn 3-0. 2 
Sippos I. 0 9.2. I 
"Apradépyns* Oo. o.!I O. o. I 
prodpdvws* Oo. 0. 1 
édpvs I. 0.0 2.0. I 
édpin* Oo. Oo. I 
dpOpss* 0. 0.2 4. 0. 16 
tocourdpiBj.0s* Oo. o.! Oo. 0. I 
«xdavapiOunros* I. I. I 
pccy™ I. I. I 
won 2.0.0 2.0. IF 
WOTLOS 13.2. 3 
éperuy* oO. 4 Oo. 0. 4 
dtpos* Oo. I.I Oo. I. I 
dperpa* 2.1. 2 
dperpooa* Oo. 0. I 
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ARSCHYLUS, SorHoctes. Evripipes. Tora. 

Cae tae vw e coe - a 

bxpdoa Oo. o.F 2.0.0 ano. 
Arypav* Denk ©. o. 1 
dxpy 2. 0.0 8.0.0 Oo oe 8 6,2. 2 
dxpaios 2, Ost oO. 1.0 2.1. 24 
évebov® Os On3 0. 0. 2 Oo. o.8r Oe Oe 6 
yereOAros* 2. 0.2 0.0.1 Bie hey E 4.0. 4 
oxérhios* o. o.t | 1). 0. 3 0.0. 5 ?). 0. 9 
dvarhds* Oo. o. © Oo. o. © 
Kui 4e 2.2 8. 4.0 ia Je 2 29-13. 4 
KiicAumes* BeePawt Inde 
*Apixdac* Oo. 0.1 Oo. 0. © 
kataxhvfew* Oo. oOo. 8 ©. 0. FT 
dxhejs* Oo. 0, 1 Ce We if 
TldrpoxAos* Oo. Oo. 1 Oo. oO. 
udijone™ i. Isa Oo. i. 1 Te aw. if 
Spoxde* Or OO. ¥ o.o. 
“Hpaxhens-js 4. 1. 0 15. 2.13 29+ 3+ 13 
6xXos I. 1.0 I. 0.0 19. 9. 8 21.10. 8 
xdvapoxhevew* Oo. Oo, 1 O.o. © 
omhov I. 2.0 4. 1. 3 25. 9.16 40.12. 19 
evomdos* O. Oo, 2 Oo. 0. 2 
Sadirys 2, 0.0 For On & 9.0. 4 
émhilew I. 0. 0 4. oO.1 5. Oo. TF 
wérhos 6. 1.1 ZS. On 46.17.11 55-18. 14 
tupdds Oo. 1.0 5+ 7+ 0 2s 5. § 7+13- 5 
morva* + 0%.2 3.0. 8 Be 65.49 
wirvew Ts. 0.0 I. 0. 0 1§.5 65. ee en 
™poo— I. 0.0 - 2.0 IO. 4. 1 Ie Gs. 
réxvov 17+ 3-0 69. 20. 32 223.31. 65 309+ 54+ 97 
drexvos* 3+ 0.10 3. 0. 10 
éxvelv I. 0.0 8.5.4 2.1.0 1. 6. 4 
xar—* Oo. Oo. 7F O., 0. « 
doxvos* Oo. o, © ©. 0. TF 
bxvos oO. 1.0 2.0.5 Red, 1K 
xuxvénoppos* O. O.F 0.0. 1 
ddixveiobar* Oo. oO. © Os-O5, ¥ 
Tex 8. 2.0 12. 3+ 0 1G, 6'Q0 29.14. IF 
) id Ie 3st Oo. 5.0 1.8. 4 

b Fi. Te Oo. 2.1 6.3.5 7.6. 6 
iyvevew* Oo. 0. 1 Oo. 0. 1 
Aixvos* Os OF 2 Oo. 0. T 
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AESCHYLUS. SOPHOCLES. EURIPIDES. TOTAL. 

Urvos 8. 3.0 4-3-4 7.4. 2 19.10. 6 
Girvos* Oo. o.!1 2. 0. 2 2.0. 3 
évurvuov* Oo. O.!1 Oo. oO. I 
@éparvar* Oo. 0 Oo. 0. I 
épixvar* Oo. 0. I Oo. 0. I 
adveds* | o. o. 1 Oo. 0 I 
Erepve Oo. Oo. I Oo. oOo. I Oo. Oo. 


long. 

AESCHYLUS. | SOPHOCLES, EuRIPIDES. | TOTAL. 

w w~ - ws 4 - w 4 - w wt - 
types Oo. 1.0 Oo. I. 0 5- Ir. 0 6.3. o 
AdOpo. 5- 5-0 1%. 8.0 23.13. #0 
perpely I. 1. 0 I. 0. 0 2.1 fe) 
peérpios 8. 1.0 8. I. Oo 
dmorpén ev I. 0. 0 I. 0. O 
orpuvey Oo. 2. 0 Oo. 2 ° 
derdcos-ovs 7. 3.0 19. 5. 0 Ir.10. 0 37-18. o 
am powitvey I. 0. 0 I. 0. O 
OKvos I. 0.0 4-4. 0 4-0. 0 9.4. oO 
ixvetoOar I. 0.0 6.0.0 6.0.0 13.0. Oo 


H. DARNLEY NAYLOR. 


MAVORTIVS AND PRVDENTIVS. 


THE vexed question of the exact significance of the name of Mavortius in 
the old Putean MS. of Prudentius (Par, Put. 8084) has again been called into 
court in the recent discussions of the Mavortian recension of Horace, and is 
fully treated in Dr. Bick’s Horazkritik seit 1880, pp. 31-351 As Dr. Bick has 
done me the honour of subjecting my former articles* on the question to his 
criticism, I feel called upon to say something in defence of the view I maintained. 
I willingly grant him that perhaps I laid too strong a stress on the connection of 
the question with Horatian criticism; but I do so, I fear, not as a convert to his 
arguments in favour of the view that Put. is merely a copy ofa MS. that had 
Mavortius’ autograph written in it, and that therefore that name is part of a lost 
subscriptio, but precisely for the contrary reason, that I consider I was too much 
influenced by former advocates of that view. That there is no ground for 
assuming the name to be part of a lost subscriptio I am more than ever 
convinced, and my object here is to endeavour to show that the whole argument is 
based on a false premise. 

Briefly put, the argument is this. The name there written is ‘ Vettius Agorius 
Basilius'—one or two of the letters are not now visible, but that is neither here 
nor there—the last name Mavortius being omitted: such an omission would be 
impossible on the part of Mavortius himself ;* and therefore, as one word is certainly 
omitted, we may as well assume forty. more to be omitted too, and so make up a 
subscriptio, But why is it impossible? When Aulus Gellius, for example, refers 
to Marcus Tullius Cicero simply as Marcus Tullius, or to Q. Claudius 
Quadrigarius simply as Q. Claudius,‘ no one exclaims that the word Cicero or the 
word Quadrigarius is indispensable, and therefore we must assume a lacuna, for the 
simple reason that they recognise that the ordinary habit of the Roman burdened 
with three or four names was to omit some of them when he had no reason for 
formality. What grounds have we for assuming that Mavortius was eccentric in 
this particular, and always wrote his name in full? Of course he wrote it in full 
and added v.c. et inl., and anything else he could think of, when writing a formal 
subscriptio to his edition of Horace ; and the very fact that he did not do the same 


1 Cf, also F. Vollmer, ‘Die Uberlieferungs Ge- that the name is M.'s autograph, but that he was 
schichte von Horaz,’ Philologus, Suppl. Band. x. 317. interrupted before he finished it—a view rightly 
2 G.R. xvii. (1903), 203-207 ; xviii. (1904), 112- condemned by Dr, Bick as * unglaublich,’ 
15. + eg. Noctes Att, vi. 11, 3 and 7. 
3 On the same false reasoning is based the view 
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contrary view. He might have added that the dating of early Latin MSS. is so 
uncertain that eminent authorities have lately differed by as much as two centuries 
in the date they assign to the Codex Romanus of Vergil, and consequently cannot be 
called in with any certainty to settle the present question. No one has dated the MS. 
later than the end of the sixth century, and as Mavortius was consul in 527 A.D., 
he may well have annotated a MS. written in the middle of the century or 
even later: so that there are comparatively few years between the two views. 

There is, after all, no reason for supposing that Mavortius edited all the Latin 
poets he had on his shelves and marked with his name, and, as there is nothing but 
his name in the MS. of Prudentius, it is just as rash to infer that the few notes 
found there were intended as an edition as it would be in the case of an edition 
possessed and: pencil-marked by any modern scholar. Of course, he may have 
treated his Prudentius, who was a recent author and probably not considered worth 
editing formally, much as he did Horace ; and so the Paris copy may, as I suggested 
before, be a specimen of ancient editing. But there is absolutely no evidence that 
such was the case, and consequently I must admit that many of the inferences I 
drew in my former articles are hardly justifiable, and at the best can only be 
regarded as vague hypotheses. In one conviction, however, I remain unshaken: a 
name is but a name to me. 

E. O. WINSTEDT. 


1 ¢.g. I was too much influenced by the prevalent Horace extended past the subscriptio at the end of 
belief in a subscriptio in suggesting that the continu- the Zfodes. As the name is not a subscriptio, the 
ance of the notes past the page containing the name case is quite different and has no bearing whatever 
afforded support to the view that Mavortius’ labourin on that Horatian question. 


GREEK AND LATIN WORD STUDIES. 


(1) LATIN Jandica, culpa; GREEK xoXros. 


CICERO, in his letters (Fam. 9, 22), writes the following sentence (§ 2): memini 
in senatu disertum consularem ita eloqui: ‘hanc culpam maiorem an illam dicam ?’ 
potuit obscenius ? ‘non’ inquis ; ‘non enim ita sensit.’ Wherein does the coarseness 
lie? Critics (cf. Tyrrell in his edition of the letters) find in (z)/am dicam a word 
‘landicam, which they define by ‘clitoris. But possibly cu/pam is, whether by 
equivoque or by definition, the offending word (cf. Shuckburgh’s translation, 
3, p. 295, where, after characterizing the interpretation just mentioned as far-fetched, 
he suggests an equivoque between culpam and culleus). 

With Shuckburgh’s characterization of ‘/andica’ as far-fetched I am fain 
to agree, for reasons to be presently set forth; but here turn for a moment to the 
consideration of /andica [which first occurs in literature in the Przapea, 78. 5, with 
a long penult, though Walde writes it /azd¥ca].1_ Its next absolutely unquestionable 
occurrence is in (the African?) Muscio’s old (5-6 century A.D.) Latin version of 
the Sorani Gynaecia (edited by Rose in the Teubner Texts), where /andica occurs 
twice (12a, p. 8; and xxv. p. 106), in the undoubted sense of ‘clitoris.’ But as 
early as the siege of Perusia we find the word, partly restored, to be sure, on 
a glans Perusina, with the following inscription: fulmen PET[o] | [la]NDICAM | 
FVLVIAE (see Eph. Epig. vi. p. 55).2 This restoration may be adjudged certain, an 
answer from a soldier of Octavianus without the walls to the other ribald glans 
Perusina shot from within the walls against the Octavians, viz. pet[e] | CVLVM | 
OCTAVIA (see Willmann’s Exem. Inscr. Lat. ii. p. 239; or Cagnat, Epigr. Lat? 
p. 313). 

Further, /andica is also found in three glosses (Goetz, Corpus, ili. 351,53; 453, 71; 
475, 7, the first being in a list of coarse words), with the definition éoyapaédup, 
corrected by Georges to éo-yapaduor. 

Forcellini-Corradini cites, from an old edition (Epzst. Sorani ad Cleopatr. inter 
op. Petronii edit. Antonid., p. 81), the first Muscio-Soranus passage noted above; 
but further adds: aliis recentis Barbariae nomen videtur,... foculum, ferramentum 
nempe, cui tamquam crati...Sed poterat alicui etiam landie Gallorum et Italorum 
landra <cf. Du Cange Landra Italis meretrix> in mentem venire. 

1 The passages in square brackets belong to a 2 For this reference I am indebted to Professor 


1evision of the MS. made in the late autumn, Minton Warren. 
whereas the first copy was sent in the spring. 
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Du Cange also treats the word, from whom I cite as follows: Landica éryapadiov 
Thuribulum in supplemento antiquarii. Exponerem canterius focarius....In 
Valesianis p. 93, laudatur Glossar. Gr. Lat., ubi éoydpa yuvaixeia.. . (Adde ex. 
Castigat. in utrumque Glossar. Leg. éoydpa ‘yuvaixeia, Vule<anius> alibi éoyapa 
exponitur craticula. , . .) 

A fair inference, in view of the facts of usage cited, seems to be that /andica 
in the sense ‘clitoris’ was good classical Latin, but that in’ late times a word 
Yandica meaning ‘craticula, thuribulum’ (=gridiron, censer) had come into 
use, 

For /andica ‘clitoris’ I have the following suggestion to offer: it stands for 
*(g\andica and is a diminutive to glans (stem glandi-): that is to say *(g)landica 
(sc. clitoridis, whence by synecdoche /andica= clitoris) is a diminutive to glans (sc. 
penis), after the pattern of a pair like postis/postica1 The loss of the g- may be 
ascribed to the dissimilative effect of the following syllable -ca (cf. /acte for *glacte), 
or be accounted dialectal: cf. Span. /ande ‘glans,’ /andre ‘glandular swelling,’ * a 
group in which most other Romance tongues retain the g- of g/ans. Some un- 
certainty remains, however, for /andica, defined by ‘pars celata,’ may be regarded 
as a cognate of AavOdve: ‘hides’ (: Lat. /atet); or if defined by something like 
German ‘rute,’ /andica may belong with the following lemma of Du Cange: 
Jandon, vox gallica, Fustis brevior et crassior qui canibus ad collum appenditur ne 
excurrant. [Possibly /anista ‘fencing-master’ is derived from the base /and-, 
whence dialectally /ann-, and /an(n)ésta by the ‘law of mamilla.’ The suffix is 
that of citharista, sicinnista, petaurista, danista. The Greek suffix torns would 
seem to have had a considerable productivity on Italian territory, as it still lives 
actively in English. Or /anista is an extension of /anius ‘butcher’ with suffix as 
indicated.] 

The second interpretation by ‘ craticula’ (gridiron) may be defended as follows : 
either by comparing éeydpioy ‘ pan-of-coals, brazier’ (or ‘cradle for launching 
ships’); or by adducing Celtic */anna or */anda (see Stokes, in Fick’s Woert. ii. p. 
239), the base of Ir. Jann .i. gréidil no roistin, and of Old Cornish /ann, glossed 
by ‘sartago’ (=roasting-pan). 

But are we not, after all, to fix on cu/pam as the obscene word in the passage ? 
How shall we define it? A little later, Vergil (Aen. 4, 19, 172),—and the locution 
is general enough,—makes Dido use cu/pa specifically of her unchastity, and her 
temptation thereto. But cu/pa ‘unchastity’ would seem hardly to satisfy the 
requirements of this passage, where, in order, anus, penis, cunnus (inferred from 
cum nos) immediately precede and /beris dare operam, Kévvos (ie. cunnus), bint 
(ie. Bivet), and mentula immediately follow our sentence. Some meaning like 
pudenda (muliebria) seems to me natural for cu/pa here. 


1 For f see Otto in ZF. 15. 35 59- But, on the other hand, a scholiast to Aristophanes 
2 In view of this meaning, comparing the gloss explained the plural of éoxdpa by 7d xelAy ray 
glandiolae quae circa collum et in inguinibus nasci ywaixelwy alBolay (see Liddell and Scott, Lex. 5.0, 
solent xowpddes, it may be that we should correct the vi). 
gloss from /andica ¢exapddyv to (g)landicis xoipdow. 
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It is possible, but I think, in view of the fact that no gloss nor other like 
authority records such a sense, not probable, that cu/pa may have come by this 
meaning by legitimate metaphor from its primary meaning. In Am. Jr. Phtl. 24, 
73, I derived culpa from the same root as sculpat ‘cuts, graves, scratches,’ and 
defined it as ‘scratch, blemish, fault.’ I then supported the definition merely by 
Lat. nota ‘cut, mark, blemish.’ But there are plenty of other parallels available: 
Eng. crack and Germ. gebrechen ; macula ‘spot, blemish, fault’: macit‘ beats, hacks, 
cuts’ (cf. mzcat ‘ brandishes, darts, flashes, decomposite to dimicat ‘fights’); Skr. 
chidrdm (:J/ chid- ‘ scindit ’) (1) ‘hole, slit ; (2) defect, flaw, blemish ; (3) weakness, 
foible. Similarly we might define cepa by (1) ‘hole, slit, gash (Cic. Fam. 
9, 22?); (2) defect, flaw, blemish, fault (passim); (3) weakness, foible’ (Vergil, 
Aen. 4, 19). If the etymological sense of ‘hole, slit, gash’ be taken as a point 
of departure we may justify the definition of cx/pa by ‘cunnus’ by noting the 
same development for Germ. schiztz (=slit), as defined in Grimm’s Woert., 
s.v., 5. Nearly the same metaphor occurs in bonun sensum when Mrs. Stowe 
uses gash for ‘mouth’ (see the Ozford Dict, s.v.).) 

But in a context where Cicero mentions several Latin words that were 
counted obscene because they echoed the obscene words of Greek one may 
wonder if here also the whole point is not made on the fact that cu/pam, 
particularly if pronounced in the older form colpam, suggested Gr. «oArros in 
its sense of ‘womb, uterus.’? In view of all its senses, we are certainly justified 
in defining «oAmos by ‘hollow,’ ze. cut out, and grouping it with the cognates 
of s)kelp-* (see Uhlenbeck, az. Woert. s.v. kdlpate), among them culpa. 

But «xoAmros has also been connected with Goth. Awé#ftri ‘coffin, base 
kwelp- (sce, ¢.g., Prellwitz, Gr. Woert. s.v.; and Brugmann, Gr. Gram, § 21, 9, 
who queries the relation). This cognation is semantically possible, but not 
semantically compelling. It raises the phonetic question of the Greek (and 
Latin) treatment of proethnic kw, to the consideration of which I now address 
myself. 


(2) Do GREEK x«-, LATIN v- REPRESENT kw-? 


Literature: Wiedemann, /./, 1, 255 sg. (dated 1891, published 1892); Joh. Schmidt, 
K.Z. 32, 405 sg. (dated 1891, published 1892); Hoffmann, 38.2. 18, 287 (1892) ; Solmsen, 
K.Z. 33, 294 sg. (dated 1892, published 1895); Zupitza, Die germanischen Gutturale, 
Berlin, 1896 (not accessible to me). 

Brugmann, Grundriss*, § 341, § 633; Kurse V. Gr.§ 157, 3; § 158, 3; Griech. Gr® 
§ 21, 9; Stolz, Lat. Gram. § 46, Anm. 1; Sommer, Lat. Gram. p. 227. 

Lindsay, Zhe Latin Language, p. 299; Hirt, Griech. Gram. § 199; § 221, Anm. 23 
B.B. 24, 288 ; [.F. 17, 388]; Thumb, ZF. 11, 24. 


2 Cf. the equivoque in Thos. Heywood’s 7he Wise terminology colpo- is very common in the sense of 


Woman of Hogsdon, ii. 2, init.:... whom should ‘vaginal.’ 
we meet just in the nick...:: Just in the nick, 3 Semantically comparable are Germ. scheide, Lat. 
man!:: In the highway I meant, sir. vulva (cf. Am. Jr. Phil. 26, 52, fn. 3); also Lat. 


2 Much more explicit is the following: 7d 8 vdgina, if it belongs with (F)&yyvor ‘breaks’; see 
yuraixeioy al8oioy xal xéAwos Gyduacra: yuvaxeios also Skeat, Concise Etym. Dict. s.v. Sheath. 
(Rose’s Sovanus, § 16, p. 181). In modern medical 
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The question asked in my title is answered in the affirmative by nearly 
all the authorities cited. Lindsay exhibits some reserve, and so, possibly, 
does Stolz (?), but Hirt and Thumb feel difficulties on the side of physiological 
phonetics, in that kw and kw yield different products both in Latin and in Greek. 
They teach, therefore, that v is the Latin, and wm the Greek product of 
both, while «-, in the words that follow, comes from a proethnic doublet 4/éw. 
I feel with Hirt that a(x) is what we have the right to expect in Greek, and 
I have no doubt at all that as gw is the normal Latin product of kw, so 
we should expect the same product from kw. 

Everybody knows that the phonetic laws one propounds depend on the 
etymologies one accepts, and in the present condition of linguistic science 
we do not accept etymologies whose recognition entails the acceptance of 
conflicting phonetic laws. The law now under discussion depends ultimately, 
as Joh. Schmidt clearly recognized, on a single etymology. This I propose 
now to examine. 

i. Gr. xamrvés: Lat. vapor: Lith. kvdpas. 

Wiedemann defines Avdpas by ‘duft, geruch, atem, hauch’ (: Avéptz ‘ duften, 
hauchen’); Stowasser defines Lat. vapor by ‘dampf, dunst, brodem’; and 
Menge defines xazvos by ‘rauch, dampf, dunst’; and the words seem admirably 
adapted, at first glance, to furnish material for phonetic deductions. On 
the other hand, the words have different suffixes, and their definitions comprise 
eight different words, of varying semantic histories, to which we may add, 
for a ninth, xamvds ‘schmauch. It may then be that we have three different 
words, with accidental rhyme in -af-, not cognate, but possibly affinate, as 
I believe Lat. capit and rapit to be; cf. also the rhyming pair Skr. £#mis and 
Lat. vermis; Skr. agru ‘tear’: Gr. ddepv: Lat. /acruma, parallel to the verbs 
agnéti ‘eats’ (bites), Sdever ‘bites,’ /acerat ‘bites, tears’: no matter if dacruma 
is for dacruma (but this form used by Livius Andronicus may be Greckish), 
yet the popular etymology is true to the original semantic concept (Petr, B.B. 
25, 150, entirely separates /acrima and dacruma); Germ. schmauch and rauch 
also constitute a rhyming pair. Rhyming synonyms, in so far as they constitute 
an association group, must be esteemed, if not cognate, at least something that 
we may designate as affinate. 

Assuming for the sake of argument that Avdfas, xamrvds, and vapor are not 
cognate, I turn to the suggestion of other possible explanations for the 
Greek and Latin words. 

The first example for xamvés cited by Liddell and Scott is from Pindar, 
«vicavte* xarvg. As in the Latin phrase ‘religione obstrictos’ we may gather 
from ‘ obstrictos’ a clue to the etymological sense of ‘ religione,’ so xvoavTt may 
show us how to account for xamvés. We may render xmoavtt xarvge by 
*nidoroso fumo,’ nidor and xvica having the etymological sense of ‘quod 


1 See below, No. 2, x, end. ® Christ reads xnuoderrs, 
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rodit’ (see Prellwitz [and Walde] in their lexica, and Brugmann, Gr. Gram’ 
§ 15, 5). The metaphor is common: cf., eg., recens exstinctum lumen ubi 
acri | nidore offendit nares (Lucretius) and lacrimosus fumus (Horace). 

With xvica belongs xows ‘dust’: for the relation of meaning cf. Eng. 
dust ‘xous’: Germ. dunst ‘xvioa, xamvos. If accordingly we define xamvés 
as ‘the stinging, irritating, there are two bases—of ultimate identity—to which 
it may be referred, viz.: (1) s)kap-/s)kabh-, attested by Lith. £apdti ‘hacken, 
hauen, skadus ‘sharp, acer’: Gr. xdzreros ‘pit, hole,’ oxdmre ‘digs, cuts’ 
(see Prellwitz, fc. s.vv.), Lith. skapotz: ‘shaves, slices, Lat. scapulae (‘shoulder-) 
blades’; recall the neolithic use of the shoulder-blades for digging). Ultimately 
the root was 8)kép-/s)kop- : cf. Gr. cxwarres ‘carpit,’ xomis ‘ knife, goxérapvov ‘axe’: 
Skr. cepitds ‘ abgestumpft, platt ’ (?). 

A second metaphor from which xamvos may have derived its meaning 
is exhibited in //. 1,317, cited as the first example in Leo Meyer’s Griech. Etym.: 


xvion 5° ovpavoy Ixev édMoaopévn Trepl KaTry@ ; 


Curtius, 8, 7 has evolutus e tuguriis fumus, just as in modern metaphor smoke 
is that which ‘eddies, curls, wreathes, makes rings’: cf. xamvos dro0pdoxwy 
(Odyssey). For this conception we may adduce Skr. capalds ‘beweglich, 
schwankend, unstaet’ (of the wind in native lexica), cépas ‘bow,’ for which 
Uhlenbeck, az. Woert., s.vv., writes a root kép- ‘sich kruemmen.’ With this 
group we associate Lat. capi//i ‘hair,’ recalling that Catullus (61, 79) names 
the flame (or the smoke ?) of the torch its hair. We must then assume for 
capills a like semantic history to that of one of our English words for hair, viz., 
‘locks’ (see Skeat, Concise Etym. Dict., s.v.). The base xayzr- ‘to bend, cognate 
with kép-, is of frequent use in Greek: cf. Prellwitz, s.vv. xdyan, xapay. 
Individually, I do not doubt that the base kép- ‘to bend, crook’ derives from 
s)kép- ‘to cut,’ by a metaphor easy to understand from ‘cut, hollow, sloping, 
rolling’: cf. the semantic note in Am. Jr. Phil. 26, 378, and especially note 
Gr. xoupa ‘capillus.’ 

Nor are the possibilities yet exhausted: Skr. &sdp ‘night’ is at least a 
possible cognate of Gr. oxéas ‘roof, cover’ (cf. Prellwitz, s.v.), and from a base 
s)kép- ‘to cover’ xamvos ‘smoke’ (ze. a pall of smoke) might come, as well as 
ksdp ‘night’ (a pall of darkness: cf. Aen, 12, 592, caelum subtexere fumo). The 
base s)kép- ‘to cover’ may again be but a special development from s)kép- ‘to 
cut’ (see Am. Jr. Phil. 26, 185, 19). Thus in three ways, semantically plausible, 
we have seen how a phonetically justified camvos may have a source not necessarily 
identical with Lith. £vdpas. 

On the other hand, Homeric azo- . . éxamvacey (//, 22, 467), with its German 
definition of ‘ aushauchte,’ will be cited as semantic proof positive of the cognation 
xanvos: kuvdpas. But here Lang, Leaf, and Myres render by ‘gasped’ (forth her 
spirit), which is a very different metaphor: German ‘ausstossen’ would be etymo- 
logically appropriate for this context. For the precise sense of gasp, I cite from 
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the Oxford Dictionary: ‘ The root gap (see gape, v.), whence Ger. Dial. gapsen “to 
gape for breath,” belongs to a different vowel series, but the sense of “opening” is 
apparently common to both,’ Also note that O. Norse geipsa, cognate with gasp, 
means ‘to yawn.’ It is reasonable then to define cartew by ‘to gasp, gape, 
yawn,’ and ascribe it to the base s)kép- ‘to split’ (xazrdew denominative to *xdmus 
‘a split, crack, a gape, yawn’: cf. Hescychian «dvs: mvetpa); xddos (Etym. 
Mag.) ‘ breath,’ if worthy of credence, would seem to vindicate the variation skap-/ 
skaph- : cf. also Homeric xexagyora Ouudy ‘ having gasped out his spirit.’ In this 
connection we may note Germ. A/affen ‘to bark, yelp, gape, yawn, split open.’ 
These definitions, in reversed order, ‘to split, yawn,’ etc. are found in Lat. Aiscit, 
hiat : ghé(y)- (cf. Prellwitz, Ac, s.v. ydoxe, but, for the definition, Am. Jr. Phil. 26, 
203, 398). To this root, also, belongs Lat, an-helare ‘to gasp,’ with a true and not 
an ‘inorganic’ /-. In view of Ad/are, it may be well to derive from *haslare: cf, 
with a different vocalism, Skr. /dsati ‘laughs,’ but also, of a flower, ‘opens,’ For 
further semantic illustration note Eng. darks, which may mean, in the last analysis, 
‘breaks’ (see the Century and Oxford Dictionaries, s.v.). 

If we are right in defining «azdex strictly by ‘gasps,’ then in Hesychian «dzros* 
yuxy, mredpa [<dmos>xal 6 dolvixos proids, dv G xéxpuTrar 6 KapTos. Kal % 
mparn expvors. (Twes 58 To EAdxXLTOv. ov« ev—these definitions ‘ bark, husk,’ look 
in the direction of s)kép- ‘to cut’], rvedua will admit of the interpretation ‘ gaspy’ 
(see L. and Sc,, s.v.), while yuy7 may mean quasi @uyds (cf. Lat. fumus). 

It is time to turn to Lat. vapor and search for its possible cognates. Its most 
immediate homonym, say, is (1) Avestan vafra- ‘snow.’ For the meaning cf. 
Germ. duft ‘vapor’: O.H.G. tuft ‘frost’: not without importance is (lexical) 
Sanskrit vapras *‘dust, In Sanskrit there are two roots vaf-, of which one means 
‘to shear,’ but this sense I take to be specialized from an earlier sense of ‘to 
pierce, split, cut.’ Derivatives of this root are vdpus ‘forma, corpus’ (see Am. Jr, 
Phil. 26, 175), vdpus ‘formosus, mirus’; vapras * dust, xévis’ (= fragments from 
cutting or breaking); vdpz ‘trench (for water’), In Avestan vi-vap- ‘ disicere: 
to destroy, lay waste,’ we have a different specialization of meaning,! With this 
root we may join vafor, either specifically as suggested for vapras, or generally 
as ‘the acrid, sharp’(? cf. Vergil, Aen. 5, 683, lentusque carinus | est vapor)? 
Further European cognates may be found in Gr. soAos ‘a moth destructive of 
the honeycombs’ (Lat. vapfo moth ; for the semantic problem cf. Kluge’s Woert, 
sv. made), Here also Lat. vepris ‘ briar, thorn’ (?), 

(2) But Skr, has a second vdpati ‘ strews, scatters, throws,’ twice construed 
in R.V. with the object mih- ‘mist’; its ptc. uptds means ‘covered’: cf. abhi-vapati 
‘covers’ and anu-vapate ‘ zerstieben macht’ (=causes to fly into dust). There is 
no difficulty in maintaining a direct connection between Lat. vapor ‘ mist’ and the 
usage and definition of 2x/vap- as just cited: vapor is ‘that which covers’; cf. Skr. 


1 I deprecate too great refinement of definition in *colofare ‘to box on the jaw,’ but how generalized 
words that have reached us after nobody knows how and then how specialized in definition. 
many centuries of unrecorded colloquial usage: for * In Lucretius vafor=heat. 
an instance in point we may take Fr. coufer from 
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To recapitulate here: If eamvés means 
(1) ‘the sharp, biting, stinging’ it may be cognate with 


Lith. 4af6fi ‘hacken, hauen’ skabis ‘sharp’ 
O.B. Aopati * digs, rows’ oxdara ‘digs, cuts’ 
Lat. scapulae ‘ shoulder-blades’ kderos ‘pit, hole’ ; 


(2) ‘the wreathing, curling’ it may belong with 
Skr. capadds ‘shifting, unsteady’; ‘ wind’ (native lexica) 
Skr. capas ‘bow? Lat. capilli “locks of hair’ ; 
(3) ‘that which covers’ it may belong with 
Skr, Asdp ‘night’ oxéras ‘cover, roof’. 
The common root of all three groups may be written as s)kép- s)kébh-, with 


the normal vowel grades, and the definition ‘to cut, slice.’ 
Following a similar arrangement for vapor, we have a table as follows: 


(1) Skr. vdpati ‘ shears’ Av. vi-vap- ‘ disicere’ 
Skr. vapras* ‘dust’ Ay. vafra- ‘snow’ 
Lat. vepris ‘briar’ pettepe ca 
(2) (‘that which shakes, quivers’ ; cf. Skr. dhandti ‘shakes’: Lat. fumus). 
O.E. wafian ‘to beckon, wonder at’ weefre ‘ waving, restless” 
Skr. vdpus ‘ mirus’” Bavar. ‘wadern ‘to sway about’ 
5 . o * iyriodos ‘ moth’) ; _ 
frlados ‘shaking chill, ague,’ cf. te oe } (=the flutterer?) 
(3) Skr. vdpasf ‘strews, covers’ vapa ‘caul.’ 


The common base here is we-p-,and its derivatives admit of the same 
definitions for it as for s)kép-. 

If we thus find cognates for xazvos and vapor, what are we to do with Lith. 
kvdpas? Instead of writing a common base kwap-, of which caz- and vap are, 
respectively, simplifications in which now -F- and now &- have been lost, I suggest 
that it is no less reasonable to divine in kwap- a proethnic syncretic product of 
s)kep- and wap. This syncretic base is, I realize, no Jess (and no more) ‘ glotto- 
gonic’ than Hirt’s phonetics, whereby kw- and k- were varying initial groups ; 
but it has this to commend it, viz.: that there was a something special to tempt 
to the syncretism, to wit, a synonymous base kwes-, attested by Skr. cudsiti 
‘breathes, gasps, sighs.’ What are we to say of the pair kkwes- and kwap-? 
They fall, in my opinion, into the group of ‘determinative’ phenomena of which a 
particularly transparent example is furnished by three bases for ‘trembles,’ viz. : 
tres- (in Skr. ¢rdsati, Gr. rpéec), trep- (in Lat. ¢vepidus, O.B. trepett), trem- (in Lat, 
tremit, Gr. tpéyer)—all cognate with Skr. tara/ds ‘trembling’ (cf. Brugmann, Kurse 
V. Gr. § 367), The variation between kkw- and kw gives a special complexion to 
this case: is it that kw was palatalized in the syllable fkwes-, but left a plain 
guttural in kwep-, or conversely that Rw- was depalatalized by the labial sequence 
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in kwep-? But still another base adds to the complications, to wit, the base 
kas-/kas- of Germ. Austen (see Kluge, s.v.): Skr. Adsate ‘coughs,’ cognate with 
English wheeses (O.E. Awésan). 

Instead of having a proethnic contamination before us, it may be that 
we should recognize only a Balto-Slavic one. The &- of Audépas, alongside of 
Lat. vapor, may be ‘inorganic,’ due to some contamination starting from the 
base of which O.B. kadztz ‘ rauchern’ may be taken as the representative. 


ii. Lat. envitus, invitare. 


The next group on which this phonetic law is based is O. Pruss. guasts 
‘voluntas, Lith &vé’c2i# ‘invito, Gr. xotrae yuvatcayv érriOuplas (cf. xioca, 
same sense, somewhat specialized, quasi ‘whim ’): Lat. savetus ‘unwilling,’ znvztat 
‘invites,’ Skr. kéfas ‘desire.’ The cognations here asserted are most uncertain. If 
invitus means ‘unwilling, why not put it with Skr. véte ‘seeks’ (ptc. vitds): 
Gr. Flieras (cf. Lat. ves ‘thou wilt’: Skr. vész, an etymology of considerable 
vogue)? But ¢tsvztus may rather mean ‘coactus’ (cf. libens quam coactus, 
Tacitus, Ann. 14, 61, 6), or ‘loth’ (so Wharton, in his Etyma Latina). I 
believe znvstus to be a compound, and to mean something like Germ. ‘ angebunden,’ 
Eng. ‘constrained, while zzv:tat means ‘constrains, urges, presses, urgently 
invites’ [as for example in Plautus, Z7r#. 27, 


invitus, ni id me invitet ut faciam fides 


‘under constraint, unless honour constrained me so to do’; 


Rud. 590, 
si invitare nos paulisper pergeret 
ibidem obdormissemus 


‘had he gone on constraining us a little longer, there we'd have had 
our final sleep ’]. 


In the glosses (see Goetz, ii. 424, 19) tnvito is defined by ‘I urge on, impel.’ 
As to Skr. &éfas, it belongs, in my opinion, with the verb cétatz ‘ observes, notes,’ 
but also ‘wishes, desires’; the notion of ‘will’ further appears in cittdm, ctttts, 
cetas, cinta. The vocalism is duplicated in Gr. xofrat, «ioca (of the cravings 
and longings of pregnant women); their meaning is also accordant with Lith. 
kattra ‘fire-glow, aztris ‘heating, heat-giving’: Skr. etds ‘light’ (cf. also 
cetés ‘anxiety’), Goth. Aesfo ‘heat, fever’ (note Eng. Aeat used specifically of 
the period of sexual desire of the female). On the semantic side the correlation 
of ‘thought ’ (Skr. cefas) and ‘will’ (Skr. £étas) is attested by the pair Lat. mens: 
pévos. Beside the base key-t- ‘to think, purpose, desire’ we have to note 
a root k*éy-(s)-, attested by Lat. guaero, guaeso (? from k*ay-s-80, or k*ay-t-to) ; 
cf. also curva from kYois-a: Pael. cotsatens ‘curaverunt. In O. Pruss. guaets 
‘voluntas’ we seem to have to recognize a base kwéy-t- ‘velle, contaminated 
from the bases kéy-, k”éy-s- (? kwéy-s-), plus an infection from the synonymous 
base wéy- ‘to seek, desire.’ 
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iii. and iv, «ddzy ‘trot’; KdAzos ‘bosom, womb, bay, vale.’, 

Schmidt’s Hesychius has the following entries «d\n: tarmos Badiorijs, Kar 
elds Spopou, kadmater dEurodns caxnadter <axplfer?>, but also note oxakamdter 
péuBerar and cxarardtew- peuBwdas Badife [6Evmodet Cyr., in Schmidt, edit min., 
col. 802 fn.J. Here the ox-forms agree in definition with O. Pruss. po-guelbton 
‘knicend’ better than the «-forms. But I find a simple and sufficient base for the 
Greek words in s)kelp- ‘to cut,’ whose synonym s)kerp- (cf. Uhlenbeck, ai. Woert. 
sv. krpanas) exhibits in Lat. carpit (viam, iter) the sense of ‘picks, pursues one’s 
way.’ Perhaps «dan means explicitly ‘loose,’ and as a form of race it actually 
seemed to involve the rider’s dismounting; then its relation to s)kelp- ‘to cut 
loose’ is clear. For the development of the sense ‘to run’ from the sense 
‘to cut’ I refer to Am. Jr. Phil. 26, 198. 

The explanation of xédzros from the same root s)kelp- has already been given 
above (No. 1, end). 

v. Lat. vannus. 

Fick’s connection of vannus ‘winnowing-fan,’ vannere ‘to winnow’ with 
O.H.G. Awennan ‘to winnow’ has also been defended by the law that kw- yields 
Lat. v. Fick's first proposal, however, was to ascribe vannus to the root wé- ‘to 
blow,’ a connection most satisfactory on the semantic side, if we note that Lat. 
ventilat as well as Eng, winnows (cf. Skeat, /c., s.v.) both mean explicitly ‘ to cleanse 
grain by getting it blown by the wind’ (see also Uhlenbeck, az. Woert, s.v. véti), 
The precise base from which vannus comes cannot be definitely made out; we may 
think of wa-snos, or, as it is an agricultural word, of wep-nos. which would yield, 
in a vulgar pronunciation, vannus, As to the -f-, note the causative vapdyati, with 
which O.E. wajian and its kin (see above, p. 19) may be grouped. The first # 
in vannus may also be identical with the » of ventus ‘wind.’ On vannus see also 
Kluge, s.v, Wanne, and Uhlenbeck, got, Woert. s.v, diswinthan. 

vi. Gr. erjpata: mdpara. 

[In ZF. 17, 388, which had escaped my notice in the preparation of this article, 
Hirt again maintains his objections to the current doctrine touching the Greek and 
Latin treatment of kw-, We may safely pass over his insistence on the equation 
xT} paTa = Tdpara, as he sets up a base kpwé-, which has no immediate bearing on 
the problem under discussion, For my own part, I believe these words to have no 
more necessary connection with one another than Lat. captum with rapium. None 
of the examples cited in the handbooks to prove that #p- yielded Latin s- seems to 
me to carry conviction, and in view of dpxos and dpxtdos I cannot think that the 
equation dpxros=xrsus ‘bear’ proves -kp- for this group. It may well be that -ros 
and -sus are different suffixes. I am inclined provisionally to suggest that x«rjpara 
* possessions’ belongs with Lat. /enet ‘holds, possesses.’] 

vii. Latin vitrum ‘glass.’ 

[Hirt apparently has a much stronger etymology in the equation vitrum ‘glass’: 
Skr. ¢vitds ‘white,’ ‘was Pedersen, X.Z.'36, 306, eine durchaus tadellose Etymologie 
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*quaseus, 1 have small doubt that caseus (older form caseum, neuter) is derived 
from */ac guassum, with suffix like the suffix of cereus or farreus, A semantic 
parallel in Skr. ghands ‘ compact,’ ghanikaroti ‘curdles.’ In Germany the cheese- 
maker calls his curds at a certain stage “Bruch.” Also note Greek ydAa oyuotdv 
‘curds.’ Or was cheese cibus g(u)aseus ‘the crumbling food’; or ‘the rotten 
food’ (cf. the gloss guassum cabpév)? 

I do not minimize the difficulty of -as- for -dss-, but *gudsus is not more per- 
plexing than casus ‘fallen,’ not adequately explained by the assumption found in 
Sommer’s Gram. p. 642 ; or if explained, just as strictus is modelled on frictus, so 
qua(s)sus ‘ shaken’ may have been affected by casus ‘fallen,’ for a time at least.] 


x. Latin wf, ubé, uter. 


[I do not feel, as many scholars seem to have felt, constrained to derive this 
group from the interrogative-relative stem £"u-, and I entirely reject the position 
that the Latin product of £"u- was u-, as phonetic laws deduced from one example 
are rarely convincing. Long ago I brought wf into correlation with Skr. utd 
‘itaque’ (Am. Jr. Phil. 15, 417 fn. 2), of demonstrative origin (see Brugmann, 
Denom. p. 100). Greek @s, plainly of denominative origin, has developed almost 
every sense of ut, save the full interrogative usage. The derivation of a relative 
from a demonstrative is also attested by German der. From the self-same demon- 
strative stem, it may be assumed, comes uéz, a very convenient match, with its 
initial vowel, for its correlative 742; from the same stem also u-ter (see Brugmann, 
Le. 107). 

In the rivalry between the demonstrative-relatives u¢ and udi and the interro- 
gative-relatives *"ut-s (cf. Osc. pous, pus ‘ut") and *£*ubed (cf. Umbr. pufe) ‘ubi’ 
the forms without gu- ‘prevailed.’ That false divisions like mec-ubi and alic-ubi 
lent a helping hand to this result is also not improbable. 

The phonetic laws which I hold for kw- and kw- result from the following 
etymologies : 

(1) kew is exhibited by Skr. pvasiti: Lat. queritur. 
(2) kw is exhibited by O. Pruss. guazts ‘voluntas,’ Lat. guaerit ‘vult,’ 
Gr.-mrapara ‘quaesita’ (cf. Collitz, B.B, 18, 213). 

I find the base of gueritur also in English whines, kwé(y)-}, with a parallel 

kwes-, and a variant kwoy-s in Pael. coisatens ‘ curans.’] 


(3) megumate. 

Some seven or eight years ago I completed a MS. reviewing the evidence 
for Lat. av from ow, a small part of which was published in Am. Jr. Phil. 
20, 90 sg. (1899), in a review of Horton-Smith’s essay on The Law of Thurneysen 
and Havet. I dealt further with the subject in Studies in Honour of B. L. 

2A highly interesting form is Lat. guiritat doublet, with reduced vocalism, of guacsifus) closer 


‘whines,’ closer in meaning to guerifur, but in voice, to guacrit. 
vocalism, and formation (*guiritus being a rhotacised 
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Gildersleeve, 189-203. An unpublished portion of the earlier MS. seems to me 
now worth imparting in its original form, as follows: 

‘In the course of his essay Mr. Horton-Smith allows himself to accept 
the current explanations of Lat. autumat ‘affirms’ and Gr. overac ‘deems’ 
as denominatives to owl-s ‘bird.’ On the semantic side I have all the scepticism 
of Kretschmer (X.Z. 31, 455), with whom I do not agree when he derives 
cieras and Lat. dmen, osmen from *dovi-s. I see no reason why Varro's 
derivation of omen from os ‘mouth’ is not correct. As for oteras ‘deems,’ 
oi ‘I ween,’ why not explain them as intensives to Skr. vétz, defined by 
Boehtlingk by ‘verlangend aufsucht, herbeikommt—appetit, gern annimmt’? 
In Lat. opinor (from *opuinor) ‘I ween’ we have the precise semantic counter- 
part of ofw. In general it is to be noted that English weens is a cognate of 
wens, and there is no reason why oim may not be cognate with Skr. véts 
‘seeks to win. In formation *fo:Frerac is rather like aioces from *FfatFuxyas, 
though fo:Fi- seems to have given 6-s- as against the ai« of the other word. 
On the o-colour of the reduplicating diphthong, I refer to what I have said 
above on cwxve.} 

‘The only R.V. example of veviyate, referred by Boehtlingk to a fifth 
root vé-, is found in vér na veviyate matfh ‘birdlike flutters my heart’ (10, 
33, 2d); while avevivan (in 7.S.) means ‘trepidant.’ It is curious how the 
R.V. passage is echoed, as it were, in the @uuos dfcaro ‘cor trepidat’ (dicarTo 
xata @Oupov) of the Odyssey. The signification of veviyate, dleras lets them be 
connected with the root wé6- ‘blows, pants,’ to which wi- (cf. Homeric dies, 
aiaQe ‘gasps, breathes’) would be a possible by-form, the root being wé(y)- 
or, dissyllabic, awé(y)-. 

‘The comparison of autumat with dierat seems to me very far from probability : 
auceps | understand, and augurium, if made a compound of avi-s ‘bird,’ plus a 
cognate of garrit ‘chatters, whence augur on the pattern of aucup~ium: auceps, 
auspictum: auspex. But autumat is more difficult. That it gets its suffix 
from aestimat ‘rates’ is perfectly possible, but where does aestimat get its 
sufix? I suggest from *aes-tomos ‘money-inspector,’ *tomos being cognate 
with Gr. réuves ‘cuts’ and taplas ‘steward.’ But *autumus ‘bird-inspector’ 
is not so plausible as *aestumus ‘treasurer. I suggest therefore that autumat 
is simply a denominative to autem in its early affirmative sense of ‘ well, 
well now.’ In O.H.G. the verb avaron ‘to repeat’ is similarly allied to 
abur, avar ‘but, again’ (so Kluge, Woert.). In Sanskrit Aathdyati ‘relates, 
tells’ we have the same type of denominative formation (:athdm how?); 
cf. Lat. serat ‘repeats’: itterum ‘again. Has any one noted that negumate 
in Marcius Vates (before the end of the second Punic war) owes its -xmat to 
its antonym autumat? As for negat, it seems to be a denominative to Lat. 
neg- (from *nege: Skr. nahf=ego: Skr. ahdm),.’ 


1 ‘The o-colour of this reduplication in Greek isto Sol3uk, yoryi et, xdunv, xorbrAAe, Koxver, pepudpes.’ 
be seen in wop-pdpe:, wroiptoce:, wonder, wowrd (et, 
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Since the above was written some one else (Stowasser, to the best of my 
recollection) has printed the same explanation for autumo, and I lay no claim 
to priority. I was convinced afresh of its truth during the last term, when I 
chanced, after a long interval, to be reading Terence again with a class. Any 
Latinist might, by turning to the examples given in Lewis and Short, s.v. 
autem, ii. B. 7, convince himself, I should think, how nearly axtem approaches 
a verb of saying. 

I no longer think we can pin our faith to any etymology in which Lat. 
op- is the reduction of odv-, for reasons set forth in Am. Jr. Phil. 25, 180: 
and accordingly withdraw the derivation of opinor from *opvinor. Instead, 
I think we are to proceed from *ob-pinor: *pinor is from the base péy-/pow 
‘caedere’ and is cognate with puto on the one hand and with muvrds 
‘clever’ on the other (cf. Am. Jr. Phil. 26, 188). The last word on mwurds 
makes it a compound of "mi-+*yvutos (see Brugmann in ZF. 19, 213). Also 
in my opinion it is a compound, of the tautological sort, w:- and -pv- each being 
reductions of bases meaning ‘to pierce, penetrate, with the development of 
meaning so transparent in xpiver. Note the affixed nasal flexion of miurds 
and opinor. 

A word in passing on the development of the deverbatives and prepositions : 
take for example Lat. décidit ‘cuts off’; it contains, I suggest, two bases, viz., 
déy-/46(w)- (see Am. Jr. Phil. 26, 178, fn.) ‘to cut’ and the base of caedere. Asa 
preposition, eg, in undeviginti, dé? may be conceived as a suffixless imperative, 
and undeviginti interpreted as ‘ twenty, cut (off) one.’ * 


(4) Lat. secespita. 


i, Paulus-Festus, p. 500 (de Ponor), Secespitam alii securim, alii dolabram, 
alii cultellum esse putant. 

In favour of the definition by ‘cultellum ’ I would cite the only literary use of 
the word known to me: inter pontifices sacrificanti simul pro secespita plumbeum 
cultrum subiciendum curavit (Suetonius, Tiberius 25). 

The illustrations of the secespita in the dictionaries are now dagger-like (see 
eg. Rich or Harper), and now, if we may judge by the object taken for a secespita- 
case, more like a cleaver with rounded end (see Guhl and Koner, p. 121). In 


E It is of great interest at this point to read § 1678 
of Lane's Latin Grammar: autem is often used in 


above. It proves to be Zimmermann and not Sto- 
wasser who has anticipated me in the publication 


questions, as metuo credere : : credere autem? PI. Ps. 
304, I am afraid to trust :: trust do you say ?] 

The article on megumate stands as it was written 
in the spring of 1906. It was already in the hands 
of the editor before Walde’s Ztymological Lexicon 
was forwarded to me by my Leipzig bookdealer. I 
now see that the explanation of negumate has been 
anticipated by Stolz, and the derivation of opinor 
from *ofvinor—which I no longer hold—was sug- 
gested by Meillet in Afém, Soc. Ling, 9, 55 squy 
prior to the time (1899) I wrote the review quoted 


only of the derivation of autumo from autem: suum 
cuique ; qui primus palam dederit palmam habeto ; 
but the coincidences have their interest, and if 
Walde, s.v. fingo, speaking of the two lines of 
meaning exhibited by that group, writes ‘wahrschein- 
licher sind beide Bedeutungsentwicklungen nach 
Hirt (brieflich) auf der Anwendung der Wz, zur 
Bezeichnung des Tattowierens begriindet,’ he might 
have quoted from me (dm. Jr. Phil. 21, 198) 
* pingit . . with a formal meaning of “ paints,” devel- 
oped from a vernacular “ pricks, tattoos.” *) 
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inscription, also of sacral character, where we find cedere for caedere (Buecheler, 
Rhein. Mus, 35, 627). 


viii. cespitat ‘cadit, offendit’: This late Latin word (cf. Du Cange, s.v.) 
seems to have meant ‘stumbles, falls on the turf’; quasi ‘turfs.’ For the sense cf. 
Eng. grounds (trans. and intrans.)=‘ runs on the ground,’ 


(5) Lat. hostire, hostia, 


Schrader in his Reallexikon, p, 270, challenges Leist’s induction that the 
correlation of Lat. Aostis ‘stranger’ and Germ. gast ‘guest’ proves a primitive 
institution of guest-friendship ; and he asserts that in the Latin word Aostis friendly 
feeling for the stranger was never connoted. He argues that Aospes (out of *hosti-pets 
“stranger-protector’) was secondarily formed to connote the friendly feeling for an 
enemy ; so £évos ‘guest-or-host’ is subsequent to £évos ‘enemy,’ in spite of the fact that, 
in its literary emergence, févos ‘enemy’ is long subsequent to £évos ‘ guest-or-host.’ 

The further deduction is made that the primitive Indo-Europeans were only 
hostile-minded to strangers. 

As to the last point, if the etymological correlation of £évos and hostis were as 
certain? as is their identity of meaning and ritual significance, I should feel a 
disposition to reject Schrader’s conclusion on the sole basis of those words. 
The testimony of the Romans themselves seems to me to controvert the view that 
hostis ‘enemy’ was prior to hostis ‘ guest’ (in hospes ‘ guest-lord,’ has the compound, 
as not infrequently, an earlier sense than the simplex ?); cf. Varro, Z.Z. 5, 3: multa 
verba aliud nunc ostendunt aliud ante significabant, ut hostis; nam tum eo verbo 
dicebant peregrinum gui suis Jegibus uteretur, nunc dicunt eum quem tum dicebant 
perduellem (cf. also Cicero, Of. 1, 12, 37, Paulus-Festus, p. 73, 370). Further, 
as hospes ‘ Eevo-86xos,’ the friendly significance of which is self-evident, subsequently 
acquired the senses of (2) ‘guest’ and (3) ‘stranger, why not reckon with the 
possibility that Aost’s meant (1) *‘guest-or-host-,’* (2) ‘stranger,’ (3) ‘enemy, —(2) and 
(3) being, by the Roman testimony cited, actual definitions in their historic order of 
usage. 

The verb Aostit, redhostit ‘requites,’ which Festus (//. c.) defines by ‘aequat,’ 
seems to me to furnish the clearest sort of attestation for (1) ‘guest-or-host.’ The 
guest-gift was an exchange of objects of equal worth (cf. R. M. Meyer, cited 
in Schrader, of. cit. p. 272), and Aostire means in our modern phrase ‘to give one as 


2 [I shall shortly publish in Modern Language 
Notes an explanation of the phonetic relations of 
Aostis and §4vFos. Not until this occurred to me did 
I think that the equation of - with /-s in these words 
‘was any proof of their identity, but if we start with 
a preposition-adverb eghos ‘extra’ (Brugmann 
writes e&hs, Gr. Gram. § 79, 5, but the gi seems 
due to the now discarded belief that O.B, is! belonged 
here), then Aostis is from *(e)ghos-stis ‘extra-stans’ 


(on the suffix -stis see Class, Rev. xx. 255, 6) and 
¢0Fos from *(e\g(0)s-entwos *extra-inhabitans’ (-enwos 
from en ‘in’ +wos: the root wes ‘to dwell’). This 
explanation requires some readjustment of the follow- 
ing numerical arrangement of the senses of Aastis.] 

® Servius in his note on Aen, 4, 424, states, and I 
doubt not correctly, that /osfis was by some inter- 
preted as ‘guest’ (=‘hospes’). 
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good as he sends.’ Note the following interesting context in Plautus (Asn. 
371 sg.): 


pugno malam si tibi percussero, .. . caueto ne succenseas. .. . :: patitor 
tu item, quom ego te referiam, ... quin promitto, inquam, hostire contra ut 
merueris. 


Here hostive means ‘to give you blow for blow,’ if we interpret, as we ought, 
in the light of vs. 172: 


par pari datum hostimentumst, opera pro pecunia. 


A further instance in the Hectoris Lutris of Ennius (Ribbeck, Scaen. Rom. 
Poes® 1, 39, 149): 


quae (sc. convicia) mea comminus machaera atque hasta hostibit manu. 


It was from contexts like these that the definition of Aostzve by ‘ferire’ was 
derived: cf. Festus (p. 73) hostia dicta est ab eo, quod est hostire ferire. 

It remains to draw the corollary that Aostza was originally the animal sacrificed 
at the reception of a stranger-guest (Latiné, cena hospitalis, adventicia): cf. for the 
custom //. 6, 174, évyjpap Ecivoce xai évvéa Bois iépevoev. 

In the Vedic ritual, also, the killing of a cow (often only a ceremonial killing) 
was of the utmost importance in the ceremony of the reception of a guest (cf. the 
references in the index to Oldenberg’s translation of the Grhya-Sitras, Sacred 
Books of the East, 30, 306). The usage of Eedytoce in this passage and its easy 
correlation (ritual and semantic) with Aostsve as explained above, as well as the 
sense given to dostia, seem to me to prove that the institution of guest-friendship 
may well antedate the separate establishment of the Greek and Roman civi- 
lizations. 

[Because of Aostus, which he defines by ‘ Niessnutzen,... Ertrag,) Walde 
defines hostive as ‘vergelten ... also eintragen,’ and refers it to the root ghas 
‘to eat.’ 

That the meaning is ‘ yield’ is clear, for Varro explains (R.A. 1, 24, 3), hostum 
vocant quod ex uno facto olei reficitur: factum dicunt quod uno tempore con- 
ficiunt, which points to ‘pressum, quod premitur’ rather than to ‘ Niessnutzen,’ if I 
divine what that means. Why Walde, of all scholars, should want to define ostus 
by what amounts to ‘quod editur’ I cannot see, for he has contributed no little 
material from which to extract a base ghe(y)-s- ‘ferire,’ though he stops short of 
firmly drawing the ultimate inference from his material (see K.Z. 34, 488 sg.). 
No, Aostus is ‘quod feritur,’ unless with them of old time it is ‘quod hauritur,’ and 
if ‘quod feritur’ seems vague it is very easy to note Eng. strzke ‘the yield of 
a single drawing off from a sugar kettle’ (see Cent. Dict., s.v. strike, n. 9); and 
if this oversea example is not persuasive enough, Swiss ankenschlag, schmaleschlag 
‘so viel butter als man auf einmal macht’ (Grimm’s Woert., s.v. schlag, v, 9b) 
ought to be. That beside ghé(y)-s a doublet gh6(w)-s is to be recognized seems 
to me clear (cf. Thurneysen’s definition of Aaurttur in K.Z. 28,158), and hostus may 
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well be rustic for Aaustus. Here belongs dehérit ‘skims off, as well as hostorium 
“strickle, strike.’ 1 

If hostorium ‘strickle’ were earlier of record I should be more inclined to accept 
the glossic definition of hostire by ‘aequare,’ but at any rate it seems that Aostit 
‘ferit, aequat,’ whether as suggested above from /ostis ‘ guest-friend,’ or from some 
lost word meaning ‘strickle,’ or the like, is a denominative of secondary develop- 
ment in Latin. Like Aostit ‘aequat’ we may explain dehorit ‘skims off’ as 
implying the use of a strickle. 

The assumption of a base @hé(y)-8- ‘ferire’ enables us also to account for the 
Latin compound verb suggil/at ‘beats’ (from *g/is-/a in composition), and for 
glossic Aarit ‘ferit, as also for harena ‘sand’=‘quod frangitur, hilum ‘bit, 
particle.’] 


Austin, Texas. 


EDWIN W. Fay. 


4 Tio myrelf completely nonphused. by Walde's Volksetym. 44)’ So far as Priscian and the glosses 
entry under fostorium, ‘ streichholz (spit) : tell us, the Aosforium was a ‘strickle’ (='streich- 
etymologische Umgestaltung von ustorium (: on holz’), but Walde’s explanation suits a ‘friction 
wie wstudare ‘als Opfer darbringen und verbrennen” — match’ (= ziindhlzchen, streichholz’). 
spiiter nach Aostia zu hostilare gemacht wurde (Keller, 


Without discussing the probability of Professor Fay’s ingenious combinations 
for culpa (supra p. 14) it may be pointed out that it would be a strange freak 
of chance if #//am dicam in Cicero Zc. did not point to /andicam. é 

Upon the etymology of uitrum ‘glass’ (p. 22) it may be observed that the 
short # is not accounted for. The quantity of the 7 in uétrwm ‘woad’ is unknown. 

Ep. 4 2. 


FURTHER NOTES ON THE GREEK COMIC 
FRAGMENTS. 


(Continued from THE CLASSICAL REVIEW, Vol. XJII. p. 428.) 


CRATINUS. 
138 tives at rovtov KatéXova’ adpat ; véhos ovpdvov Tod épapat. 
ws av uGdXov Tots wndadtors } vais Hua reapyy. 


Crates 17. ov8’ é& ayopas ovdé tdxwvas rroinooued’ ovS’ adrGvras. 


Are not the editors rather too easy-going, when they admit on the authority 
of Hephaestion these spondaic endings? In the second passage nothing is easier 
than to invert the order of a\AGyras and rdxwvas, reading ott’ ddXGyTas mromoopel? 
ovTe Taxwvas, for ote... ore seem also required. Cratinus is not quite so easily 
corrected, but one may perhaps suppose that he really wrote something like 9 vais 
nuov ws meapyh padXov Tois wndarioct. If it were not for the poetical 
character of line I (arévrov, adpat, opauac), we should doubt whether we ought not to 
write fya for ws, but it may be right, though obviously the first and second lines 
have no immediate connexion. The spondaic ending is made even less probable 
than it would otherwise be by the fact of the fifth and sixth feet also being 
spondees. 


240 Read érixrérny or érixrerov for rixrerov. 


CRATES. 
1§ GA’ avrides Tot eyo yap K.T.X. 
The crasis of ros and éyo in spite of the pause between them seems unlikely, 
nor is roc much in place with the imperative. Perhaps we should read rod’. 


PHERECRATES. 


10 elra mpos rovTooy HAovY SpOpiat ta citia, 
ate THY Kwpny UIrnyelv Ovyyavovedy Tas wUAas. 

Ouyydvew does not take an accusative, and Kock—whose conjectures are often 
most extravagant—would read wrepiayouoav. By the slight change to tis xwpns 
(or possibly ris wvANs) we can get all that we want. 

Fragments 67 and 68 appear continuous and should be put together. 


25 H. RICHARDS 


EUvPoLis, 


90 ov yap pa Tv Mapadadrs Tv epiyy payny KT Ar. 

The rather curious phrase 7)y guy dynv has been doubted and vieny thy 
éuajv suggested, But Plut. Mor. 496 F is closely parallel and confirms the original 
reading: ov« émeiSe Thy Ladapiva Neoxdijs tiv @euirtowdréovs ovde Tov Etpupé- 
Sovta Madtiabys tov Kipeovos. 


357. 8 pi) POoverO’ Srav Tis Hpdv povorx} yalpp véwy. 

For véwy, which is certainly wrong, Kock suggests Euvév. I would propose 
mousy or mod, possibly but not necessarily reading also povoweyjv. Cf. Phaedo 
61 A povetxiy rovetv twice over. 

In line 6 of this fragment I incline to think 7@ o@ doy right, but this must 
be considered in another place, 


ARISTOPHANES. 


294. 3 Ths Taow avOpwrorow Elpyyns pldns 
mith tpopos, Tapla, civepyos, eritporros, 
Ouydrnp, adeXpy}, wdvra Tair’ éxpijro wor. 
éxpijro is certainly wrong, but there is little use in proposing ebxovro (rather 
nixovro) as Kock does, as though the two words were likely to be confused, to say 
nothing of the fact that m¥yovro does not even give good sense (ze. edydpuevol pot 
mdpra tadré pe éXeyov Kock), The meaning of course must be that they called 
her by these names, and this strongly suggests eipyto, though it does not seem 
certain. 


488 ay 86 cor dpdco, 
Sop Ta Kdtw xpeittw ‘arly dv 6 Leds eeu. 
The speaker goes on to show by one instance how true this is. Surely 
the poet wrote évi, not é&. 
678 moda ToavTl Kal rovavTl Kal Sedpo cxnpaticaytas. 


Herwerden (Collectanea etc., 1903), citing Blaydes’ violent correction 
™. T. oxypata Sevpl xaxeice oxnuaticavta, proposes himself to read Kae! 
(wai €@’) Erepa. I should rather think that the line is quite right and that it 
was followed by something which gave the antithesis to Seipo, e.g. kaxeioe wad’ ad, 


PLATO. 
91 évf for éve seems to me likely. 


187 xatrou wémpaye tev Tporrey piv dca, 
abtob 8é Kal Tov otiypdtov dvdkia 
ob yap ToLovrwy elvex’ Sotpay' nipeOn. 
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In these well known lines on Hyperbolus’ ostracism rpomwy, as Kock argues, 
can hardly be right. There is no possible antithesis of tpomwy and avtrob. What 
is right for a man is right for his character. Kock would read awporépwy, but that is 
rather remote from the word tpovay. I should suggest the much more obvious 
Tommy, understanding that ostracism was a right enough sentence to pass in 
the agora, but not on Hyperbolus. 

In fragment 7 of Diocles 


kal da terpnuévay abéryetat TUTrwy 


is not trvzwy another blunder for the same word, rovrwy ? 


AMEIPSIAS. 


Q Zexpates, avdpav Bérticr’ orlywv, toAN@y 5é waratoTrab’, Heels K.T.r. 


Anything about Socrates is so interesting that perhaps I may be allowed 
to urge the adoption of Dobree’s oXty@ and zreAA@, which to my mind are clearly 
right. If the speaker says that Socrates is ‘best of (a) few men,’ he must mean 
either that S. is the best of his own small following, the Socratic school, or that he 
is ‘best of few’ absolutely, ze. worse than most men. The latter sense is most 
unlikely, the former somewhat pointless, Dobree’s parallel from Xen. Mem. 1.6. 11 
® Bwoxpares, eyo toy, Sixarov ce voultw, copoy Se ovd ommotioiy is very close, 
and the datives make excellent sense: ‘you may be morally a trifle better 
than most men, but you are certainly much more foolish and useless.’ 


CALLIAS. 


21 There is no need to assume with Kock and Herwerden that e in érvos 
is lengthened contrary to comic practice. There must in any case have been 
something preceding it, and this may quite well have ended with a short syllable. 


THEOPOMPUS. 


59 GAN’ 9 pev EidelOura cuyyvopny eye 
vird THY yuvalKaY ovca KaTaTAHE THY TéeXUYND. 

Kock with his usual boldness would read 0. tr. y. rata xatamAHF yevouévn, 
nor does Herwerden demur. I agree with him that gusd stt xatamrn€ tiv réxvny 
nemo facile dixertt, but that does not justify so extravagant a change of text. . 
Here again, as in Pherecrates 10 above, the slightest of changes will give us 
quite as fair a sense as we can demand in a mere fragment. Read rg réyvn, 
governed by cuyyvwunv exe, which may either have its common meaning or 
signify has a fellow-feeling wrth. 

POLYZELUS. 
3 For raiz’ gore tpia Onpapévovs (Kock with Meineke taut? ra rpia) 


radr’ hv ra tpla may be suggested. 
NO. I. VOL. L D 
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Scholars, including Porson, have gravely tried to bring this into order, but 
mpos ... Tov didov is a mere insertion, the removal of which sets everything right 
at once. jew depends a little loosely on «AnOévra, and that is the reason why 
esvrovros . . . giXov was put in, just as wpds diAov tevos is another explanatory 
gloss on adnOévra. But mpos betrays its origin, for no comic poet of this date 
would have thought of using mpos for tro, a construction confined to serious 
poetry. In the lines ascribed to Philemon (109) 

Stay EevicOfs ev trodes Trpos Tov héNov x.T.d. 
it is likely enough that rod ¢/Aov or something similar should be read, but this is 
only a further proof that they are not really his. The misuse of apos belongs to 
later Greek. The form of the same story in Menander 364 
Ss, KANGels trote 

els Eotiacwy Swdexatrodsos, pO ptos 

Wpos THY TEeAnVHY Erpexe K.T.D. 
tends to support the omission of wpos . . . tod didouv here. «AOels Swdexdzrodos is 
exactly parallel to «AnOévta . . . omnuls’ ay x.7.2, 

Probably the same account may be given of the first line in Philemon 102 
(whether the lines are his or not). 


1 mpoceote 5é To wévynrs amioria 


4 TOV yap mrevytwy wlatiY OvK EXEL NOYOS. 
As though any one would have written line 4 to come close upon line 1! 
I is a prose version of 4, and we need not trouble about the elision of « in the dative 
or anything else. There must however have been a line or lines in which the 
wévns was mentioned, since otherwise trapyn in 2 would have no subject. 
But possibly 102 is a combination of two fragments, and then the case of 
mpocerrs amtoria is different. 


196.13 was yap yévotr’ dv, @ matep, .. . 
pyTwp adhovos, hy 47) GXO Tpls wapavopwy ; 
Assuming with Kock that there is a hiatus of two feet in the first line, 


I would suggest 
TAS yap yévatT ay, @ TaTEp, pyTwP<TroTé > 


dpwvos, iy ado ye un Tpls Tapavopwy ; 
and in the hiatus o1 the next two lines 
Kal pny axpiB@s wouny éyvaxévac 
To pnOéy .. . adra 87 Adve 
we may very plausibly insert ofov éoruv. 
202. 14 arralpovoas Se pixpov, ov ron, 
Tov unr éxetae unre Sevpo TrayTENOS, 
obTws dveppimiloyv WaOTE K.T.D. 
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If there were an infinitive with rod, it would no doubt be right enough so to 
express the mind of the doves not to go decidedly one way or the other. But can 
an infinitive be thus left for the reader or hearer to supply, and the article rod 
remain alone? I hardly think so, and therefore venture to suggest ro. Cf. 
(L. and S. s.v. Sedp0) Ar. Av. 426 wavta nat Tro THde Kal TO neice Kal Td Sedpo: 
Eur. Phoen. 266 dupa rravraxn Svocréov naxeioe wal ro Sedpo: 2b. 315 éexetoe wai 
To Sevpo weptXopevovaa. 

264 py Supacty Td cpa Aaprpvvey OéXre, 

Epyots 5¢ xaPapois nal rporras Thy Kapdlav. 


A very suspicious fragment. ypopaci, piypacw, Baupacw have been 
suggested for Supacw. I may add vippaow. N would fall out easily after H. 
viwpara occurs in another comic fragment (Dromon 2). 


278 avdpds 8 éveyxety adtuylav 6pOov tporov. 
op0@ tporm Grotius. The accusative would be a slighter change and, I 


think, equally good Greek, though less common. 
H. RICHARDS. 


(Zo be continued.) 


THE DIGAMMA, KOPPA, AND SAMPI AS NUMERALS 
IN GREEK. 


IT is universally held and in all classical Greek Grammars taught that 
in their numeral system, the ancient Greeks denoted the figure for 6 by the 
adigamma or vau, that for go by the £oppa, and that for 900 by the sampi or sanpi. 
On a closer examination, however, this doctrine proves erroneous and requires — 
correction. 

To begin with, we know that the Greeks of the classical period used the 
figures 11! for 6, FAAAA for go, and [H(or A)HHHH for 900. As a matter of 
fact, the symbols F and ? were never counted among the Greek numerals, evidently 
because they had become extinct long before Eucleidian times (403 B.C.), and so 
had found no place, even as letters, in the Eucleidian or new Attic alphabet. As 
to the numeral system which used C (also [], later ¢) for 6, and ? (later 4 or q) 
for go, then m (also T, later 9) for goo, it sprang up in Alexandrian times—in 
the first half of the third century B.c.—probably in Alexandria itself (Meisterhans ® 
II, note 41; see also T. M. Thompson, Palacography p.104)—whence it seems to 
have worked its way into the other Greek centres, Athens adopting it about the 
middle of the first century B.c. (Meisterhans® 11, 6). 

This Alexandrian system of numerals was decimal and had, as is well known, 
27 symbols or figures accented and arranged in three parallel columns, the first 
column denoting the units, the second the tenths, and the third the hundreds, viz. : 


A = I I = 10 P = 100 
B = 2 K = 20 > = 200 
r = 3 A = 30 T = 300 
A = 4 = 40 T = 400 
E = 5 = 50 ® = 500 
Cc or fj = 6 E = 60 xX = 600 
Z = 7 O = 70 4 = 700 
H = 8 IT = 80 O = 800 
@(orO) = 9 ? = 90 m(orT) = 900 
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Let us now see whether the traditional doctrine still obtaining is correct 
which says that C (for 6), ? (for 90), and ™ (capi, for goo) are identical with 
the archaic letters F, 9, and $ or =, We know that these /etters, the supposed 
prototypes of the Alexandrian figures C ([]), 9, ™ (P), became extinct several 
centuries before the appearance of the above Alexandrian or decimal system 
which contained the above 27 symbols. In particular we know that the old 
koppa (f) was a dead letter in classical antiquity (A. Gercke, Adriss 85, 92, 
Brugmann Greek Grammar® 38), whereas the ody was merely an ancient Doric 
name for otypa, Hdt. 1.139: twdTd ypdppa Td Awprées wey o dv Karéover, “loves 58 
ciyua. So too Athen. 11. 37 (p. 467 A): 70 88 cay dvr rod ciypa elpjxacw— 
wal tods Urmovs tods Td C eykexapaypévov exovtas cappbpas Kadodow. So 
further 10. 81 (p. 454); then Schol. in Ar. Nué. 23 and 122. Suid. sv. cap- 
bpas: e805 Uarrov éeyxexapayuévov td C anpeiov of S& Awpucis ro C cay 
A€éyoueww. 

In these circumstances it may be worth our while to investigate the subject for 
the benefit of our younger Greek scholars, who meet the above symbols as numerals 
in their Greek grammar. 

Three serious difficulties are raised by the time-honoured belief that the 
archaic or pre-Eucleidian letters ° («éw7a), F (8/yaupa) and » (edy) reappeared 
in Alexandrian times as numerals or figures: (1) by the intrinsic improbability 
that the Alexandrian Greeks, after inventing a host of grammatical, musical, and 
other signs, were at a loss concerning the three numeral symbols in question ; (2) 
by the difficulty of realizing how the signs ? F 2, which, in old Attic times, never 
had acted as numeral ciphers but only as phonetic symbols or letters, should, many 
centuries after, be revived in Alexandria as figures, that is in a function totally 
different from that which they originally had; and (3) by the difficulty of 
accounting for the alphabetic p/ace of the said symbols in the Alexandrian numeral 
system. It looks certainly odd how the primordial /e¢ter koppa (7 ) should, after 
it became extinct before the sixth century B.C., reappear, three centuries after, in 
Alexandria and that as a figure, taking the eighteenth place in the Alexandrian and 
Byzantine numeral alphabet of the 27 symbols. True, the original shape of the 
figure, ?, its place after 1, and its name‘ koppa,’ prima facie seem to leave no 
reasonable doubt as to its identity with the Latin Q,} and to its descent or revival 
from the primordial ? («om7a, the Phenician Qoph); but both the shape and the 
arithmetic value of the Alexandrian symbol ? (later diffentiated to q and q) for 
90 prove it to be simply an I (iota) carrying on the top the letter © or © (theta), 
which was then often written without the central dot or horizontal stroke 
(Larfeld Gr. Epigr. pp. 533 £.). Now weshould recollect here that in their system of 
multiplication the ancient (Alexandrian) Greeks used to write the multiplicator 
above or upon the multiplicand, thus: M for dls (8’) wpra (u’), that is 2x 10,000= 
20,000; M for éxarovrdnis (p') pia that is 100% 10,000= 1,000,000 (whence 


2 Compare Quint. 1. 4. 9: koppa apud Graecos nunc tantum in numero manet. 
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Koraes coined the modern Greek term 16 éxatoppupioy for a ‘million’). On 
this system, then, 9 or ? means évdxis Séxa (9 X 10), that is éveynxovra (90). 

Regarding the old digamma, considered in its Alexandrian function as a 
figure, the error is no less striking. For we know that the digamma F had from 
the outset the shape of two gammas [Tf, one placed upon the other (F) and that, 
like the 7, it never had a place in the Eucleidian or (new) Attic alphabet, neither 
as a letter nor as a numeral. On the other hand, its supposed Alexandrian - 
progeny or substitute had the shape of C or [], thus forming two reverted gammas 
either joined one upon the other: © or intertwisted []. Now as one gamma 
(r ) has the arithmetic value of ‘three’ (3), two gammas naturally equal two threes 
or a sex (fF =3, C or [] =6); from which we realize that this numerical symbol 
(C or []) has nothing in common with the ancient digamma(Ff). Indeed, even the 
name points to a different origin. For while the ancient digamma (Ff) was so 
called from its shape as a double gamma (Ff), the numeral symbol c or [] went 
by the name ésionuoy (apparently sometimes also yapu(m)éF), its name otiypa 
(formed after ciyua) having arisen in late Byzantine times—after the seventh 
century A.D.—from its shape ¢ which then resembled the ligature ¢ (for a7), then 
generally current in the MSS.1 | 

Still more curious is the history of the sams: (9=900). Its original or 
Alexandrian shape was ™, a form which gave rise to its:tracing back to the 
Phenician letter siz (T). This outward resemblance, however, is accidental, as 
accidental as was the resemblance of ? to the primordial koppa. And this accidental 
character appears both from its mame as well as from its function, seeing that the Greek 
sampi or sanpi is not called civ from ‘shin,’ and that the Phenician numeral system 
cannot be brought into line with that of the Greeks (P. Schroder, Die Phon. Sprache, 
table C). Indeed the Greek name capi or capmei which is supposed to 
come from cav+ri(7e?) is a play of imagination, seeing that cay+a? would have 
produced ovray or ozi, just as o+7 produced oriypa (after ciypa). As a matter 
of fact, the numeral symbol ™ is a genuine Greek invention: it is a triple Zaz (TTT) 
or a ft (TT) with a middle (central) leg, as Galen himself says (xvii. 1. 525 Kiihn): 
6 Tov TI xapaxTnp Exwv opBiay péony ypaupny, os Evioe ypddovat Tov TaY évaxoalov 
xapaxtnpa. Now a capital ‘T with a middle perpendicular stroke’ naturally forms 
atriple Zax (mr), which threefold T in the cursive hand had its side strokes curved. 
Accordingly the symbol m assumed the rounded shape Tf and this again gradually— 
since Byzantine times—became 2, that is a backward slanting fT], then called apa- 
aviopa (not capi !), that is a wapakXivoy yévynua, a slanting letter. Schol. in Dion 
Thr. p. 496, 5 (ed. Hilgard): ypdupara S¢ nal ta rapa Xardaiots nal Aiyurrriows Kai 


1 The above curious facts—the formation of °? their despair, to have recourse to the revival of the 
from | and O, and of C or 7 from [['—makes then obsolete or rather long extinct H, and that they 
me sceptical about the view generally held that, in transformed it from a previous rough breathing (H =h) 
their palmiest days, the Athenians, being incapable _ into a future letter (H=%). Compare on this subject 
of inventing a special phonetic symbol for the letter my Hist. Greek Grammar, p. 531. 
eta (G or H), or to evolve § out of El, decided, in 
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twa érepa, TO Siyaupa Kal TO KOmTa Kal TO KaXovpevoy wapakviopa. So too . 
Cramer’s Az. Gr. iv. p. 325, 33. It seems, then, that, as the symbol 3 looked like 
a (slanting) TT, it was named, in late Byzantine times (after the thirteenth century) 
capri, apparently from @]o 4p vi, that is a ‘T-like’ letter (Thompson /c.). Be this 
as it may, the term samp:, whether it came from cdv+qi or from ojo ay i, isa 
worthless coinage of the Middle Ages and should disappear from our Greek 
grammars, making room for the proper term mrapaxviopa. 


e A. N. JANNARIS. 
Casnea, Crete. 


THE SAYINGS OF SIMONIDES. 


In Grenfell and Hunt’s Hibeh Papyri, Vol. I, recently published, there is an 
interesting but obscure fragment, composed of sayings apparently ascribed to the 
famous poet. I submit two or three suggestions on them. 

S. said he was economical (perdwros), because waAXov GxOorTo Trois dvnrwpévots 
 Tois wreptodow. Some verb like #d5ocro has been omitted in the last part of the 
sentence. 

Lines 20-29 run yaderov [8 elvas] To wy ypHoOat Tots av[Tod.]... txous AAR 
Tots GAXOTpiots. TO 5d avadrwOey orLyou pev ELANTTAL, TpocavanrioKeras 5é TO StrAdovoy 
5:0 Set Edney Tas Yjdous. xal rd wap’ avrod SavellecOat Stay TH avayxala nal 
guvotxi tpopf ypynontrar womep TA Coa admAy. It is difficult to think of any 
substantive or substantivalised adjective that can be represented by... sxots. (The 
letters sxo are not quite certain.) Perhaps the word was an adverb in as or exws. 
The last sentence is translated by G..and H. ‘A man borrowed his own money when 
he used only necessary and natural food as the animals do. This is however 
impossible, for 6ray ypyonras can only mean after using, not at the time of using. 
I incline to think this saying should be put after rots a@AXotplois, so that the 
construction becomes «al 76 map’ avrod davelCeac Oar (yaXrerroy eivat) : or is it possible 
to carry on the force of yaXerov elyas without a transposition? The intervening 
words are translated by G. and H. ‘Expenditure is reckoned of slight account, and 
twice as much is spent again ; so one should draw back the counters (?).’ It would 
be hard to parallel such a sense of oArdyou efAnmrat, and ow. 7o SiaAdouoy certainly 
points to oAdyoy, not dAvyou. But I do not understand ro dvadwOéy any more than 
I do 816 ... sagdous, and I rather conjecture it to be a mistake—due to mpocava- 
Nioxerat—for another word, such as 1d SaveicOév, 7d AnPOEv, referring to rots 
@dXotpioss. It is also surprising that this saying should be in oratio recta, espe- 
cially if it is in its right place. The infinitives e/A#POac, rpocavarioxec Oat, Seiv 
would be an easy correction. 

H. RICHARDS. 


1 Is it not equally impossible to take od 8e7 abro’s pp. 47) as meaning ‘they ought not to be regarded as 
ore YdAras obre g8obs Gewpety (Hippias(?) fragment, harpers’? Can Gewps have such a sense? 


VERB FORMS IN PLAVTVS. 


THIS account of the verb forms in Plautus proceeds in the same direction 
as my earlier papers on noun, adjectival, and adverbial forms (Classical Review, 
July, December, 1902, July, 1903). I feel strongly that something is needed 
on Plautine forms that shall be more complete and accurate than anything 
that yet exists. The statements that one meets with, that this or that form 
is “common,” or “regular,” in Plautus, are frequently misleading, or even incorrect, 
and are usually unsatisfying. I do not think it is of much import whether 
a word occurs fifty times or fifty-five, but it often is important to know whether 
it occurs fifty times, or five, or once, or not at all. 

As my examination has advanced, I have gained an increasing respect 
for manuscript tradition, a growing belief that the irregularities are, after all, 
in a certain sense regular. The whole system of inflexion—and, I suspect, 
of syntax also and of versification—was less fixed and stable in Plautus’ time 
than it became later, and yet we cannot deny the reign of law therein to a 
large extent. I look, therefore, upon the long lists of variations to be noted in 
S§ 45, 46, 58 vi. as indicative, not of the carelessness of the copyists, but 
rather of the real state of the language as Plautus knew it and used it. 


PRESENT INDICATIVE. 


§ 1.—Second Person Singular, Passive. 


-vé at vs. or colon end ~ oe ele 48 
-ve before consonants rn © | 
-ve before vowels rn °X 

Total . .  . we 2085 


Neue gives only about 170, and lists reudriérets, Men. 256, as_ present 
5 6 
passive, instead of future perfect active. 


-risatvs.orcolonend . . . . . 8 
-ris elsewhere, not required by metre .  . 13 (@) 
-rts, accented, before consonants . ... 4 (6) 
-vis before vowels . . . . . . 4(E) 
Total .  . . . . . 29g 


Among those marked (a), note Am. 344, ménttris nunc, at the end of a 
7 8 


trochaic septenarius. Five show -7zs standing in the weak part of the third 
foot of an iambic senarius—that is, just before the main caesura; but 
probably no significance is to be attached to the fact. Two prevent a 
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verse from ending with two iambi (Curc. 200, Mil. 505). The other five occur 
in various other places in the verse, and seem to show no points in common. 


Those marked (4) are :— 
As. 611, minttarts mshi, iamb. septen. 


Capt. 963, minitart mild, troch. septen. 
Ps. 237, pracubrtarts quam, anap. septen. 
3 4 
Trin. prol. 1, féngarts tudm, iamb. sen. 
4 5 6 


Those marked (c) are :— 
Am. 369, menttris étiam, troch. septen. 
2 3 


Mil. 1171, réueredris é, troch. septen. 

5 6 7 
Pers. 744, ldmentérts. +t Occidt, iamb. sen. 

3 4 5 6 
Poen. 1088, utérzs “¢, iamb. sen. 

2 3 
Out of 234 instances, therefore, only 29 end in -v#s, and of these only 8 
must soend. Interrogative forms in -# are not included in these figures. 

In Curc. 40, 41, the joke depends upon the termination -ve: Phaedromus 


uses odloquere as an indicative, but Palinurus chooses to understand it as an 
imperative. Compare the assonance in Most. 51 :— 


Quast inuidere mthi hoc uidere, Grimzo. 


The two endings are thus distributed among the tenses :— 


-¥e “72S 
Present indicative . . . . 132 21 
Imperfect indicative . . . Ps. 7098 
Future indicative . . . . 28 Poen. 1088 
Present subjunctive es 43 7 
Imperfect subjunctive . . . Ps, 1236 
205 29 
They are thus distributed among the conjugations :— 
-re -7iS 
First, passive . . . .  . 12 
deponent rey 2: 16 
Second, passive toe, 12 
deponent . . ... 15 I 
Third, passive . . . .. . 15 I 
deponent . . ... 61 8 
Fourth, passive ee I 
deponent . . .... II 3 


205 29 
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These figures show that the statements made in Madvig’s Grammar, § 114, & 
certainly do not all hold good for Plautus. Of the words occurring most 
frequently, we may notice arbitrare, 10; fabulare,9; morare,7 ; uidere,9; loquere 
and compounds, 30; /ogueris, 4; mentire, 4; mentiris, 3. 


§ 2.—WMiscellaneous Present Forms. 
coépté, Men. 960 (Nonius). 
7 8 


coepit, Aul. 461, Merc. 250. Cf. Truc, 232, and Pers, 121. 
acer Aul. 585 ; cf. Cas. 479. 


Ayes Frag. Fab, Inc. 2 (Varro). 

déniint, at vs. end, 10; med. vs., Pers. 256, Ps. 767. 

dices, Trin. 606, is probably future, and not present as the context would 
seem to demand. 

pudeo, Cas. 877 ; taedeo, Cas. frag. (Cledonius). 

sustollo is found in the present system in Cist. 115, Poen. 349, Mil. 310, 
Cist. 550, Poen. 1168; the perfect forms sustudi, etc., 9 times. 

tago, Mil. 1092 (Bothe) ; cf. attigas, etc., § 24. 

A verb tulo is attested by Diomedes, who quotes the form abstulas as 
occurring in the Rudens ; see § 25, ad. fin. 


IMPERFECT INDICATIVE. 


§ 3—Aibam or aicbam? 

exaudibam, E. 239 (B). 
scibam, shown by MSS., 5; by metre only, 2. 
ai{ ]éas, 7, shown by metre only. 

aiebas, 7. 
nescil |bas, B. 676 (Guyet). 
scibas, Aul. 754 (MSS.), Ps, 500 (MSS.). 
seruil Joas, Capt. 247 (Pylades). 
ail }éat, 15, shown by metre only. 

aiebat, 16. 
croccibat, Aul, 625 (-1bat MSS.). 
braesagibat, Aul. 178 (MSS.). 
scibat, Am, prol. 22 (B). 

aiebatis, Capt. 676 ; the short form is not found in Plautus, 
scibatis, R. 378 (MSS.). 
ail Jant, shown by metre only, Merc. 635, Mil. 66. 

aiebant, 6. 
gestibant, As. 315 (MSS.). 
The manuscripts show 13 of these 41 short forms, and metre alone proves 

the remaining 28, Of the verb aio, the short forms of the imperfect occur 
24 times, the full forms 30 times. 
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FUTURE INDICATIVE. 


§ 4.—Future tn -bo. 


(i) Active, 39 instances :— 
aperibo, Truc. 763. 

apertam, Men. 738. 
communtbho, R. 934, 2. 
conuentbo, Cas. 548. 

conuentam, 7. 
dormibo, Trin. 726. 

adcrmiam, Most. 344. 
expedibo, Truc. 138. 

expediam, Am. 912. 
grandibo, Aul. 49. 
nesctbo, Capt. 265. 
védatbd, Cas. 129 (Nonius). 

5 


veddtbo, Men. 1038 (veddebo B, redhibeo C), Nonius. 
véddtbé, Vid. 97 (93), Nonius, Priscian. 
7 8 


vedaam, 18. 
sctbo, 7. 
sciam, 8. 
seruzbo, Men. 1101, Merc. 546. 
seruies, Pers. 617. 
subuenibo, Men. 1009. 
ueniam, etc., at least five times. 
audtbis, Capt. 619, Poen. 310. 
audies, 5. 
wnseruibts, Most. 216. 
scibis, 8. 
scles, 23 at vs. end; med. vs., 7. 
<1ht<ct>, R. 1101 (Acidalius). 
conciet, Am. 476. 
saeutbhit, E. 658. 
scibit, E. 73, 154, Mil. 860. 
sctet, four times at vs. end. 
serutbit, Pers. 628. 
sclbimis, Merc. 1017. 
7 


scieizs, Mil. 794. 
sctbunt, Poen. 462. 
sciént, Am. 473. 
6 
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(ii) Passfve, 13 instances :— 

Céngrediar. + Contra adgredfbor, Pers. 15 (A). 
adgvrediar, 9. 

amicibor, Pers. 307. 

[congredtbor, Most. 783, Ritschl ; -zar, MSS.] 

demolibor, B. 383. 

opperibor, Ps. 323, Truc. 209. 
oppertar, 1. 

largthéré, B. 828. 

6 
° largiere, Mil. 1243. 
oppertbéré, B. 48. 
7 8 


custodthttir, Capt. 729. 
5s 6 
menttbitur, Mil. 35. 
5 6 
veperthtiur, E. 151. 
7 8 


repertetur, Cas. 1013. 
scibttur, Capt. 785, bacchiac, med. vs. 
subblandtbitir, B. 517. 

5s 6 


mentlhimur, Mil. 254. 
7 8 


§ 5.—Future in -so. 
capso, B. 712 (MSS.). 
occepso, Am. 673 (Nonius), Cas. 1001 (MSS.) ; occépértt, Am. 724. 
7 8 


Jaxo, 74 instances. Faxo (and the same holds of other similar forms) is to be 
looked on as a future, fac -so, like Av-ow, and not as a future perfect, in spite of 
such passages as B. 848-849, Capt. 695, Poen. t191, Frag. 77, Fretum, where 
faxo and fecero stand close to each other. Cf. Aul. 788, 789, for the corresponding 
subjunctive. | | 

effexis, Cas. 708 (B), Poen. 428 (A). 

faxis, 9 as future ; for subjunctives see § 22. 

vespexis, Aul. 58 (B), R. 678, b (-es MSS.). 

adempsit, E. 363 (B*). 

aspexit, As. 770 (BDEJ). 

capsit, Ps. 1022 (Camerarius ; ceperitt capsti, BCD). 

Jaxit, Cas. 1016 (A; flazit, B) ; for subjunctives see § 22. 

wntext<_f>, Pers. 70 (Camerarius). 

occepsit, As. 794 (MSS.). 

chpsitmus, R. 304 (MSS.), colon end. 

3 4 


Jaxint, Poen. 1208 (MSS.). 
Total, 98 instances. 
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§ 6.— Future in -asso. 


Such forms as amasso, entcasso are not derived in any way from amauero, 
entcauero; they are futures, and not future perfects. Cf. S. 149:— 


Néque ego té celdbo néque tu mé celdssis. 


The instances in Plautus are confined to the first conjugation, ze. we do 
not get in Plautus such a form as prohibesso. Yet we do get, as aorest subjunctives, 
such forms as prokzebessts, Aul. 611, and ambzissit, Am. prol. 71 (Fruterius) ; 
see § 22. 


amasso, Cas. 1001, 1002. 

commonstrasso, E. 441 (B?; -strauero, B*). 

entcasso, Most. 212, 223. 

andicasso, Poen. 888. 

liberasso, Most. 223. 

pecasso, R. 1348. 

reconaltasso, Capt 576. 

seruasso, Most. 228. 

accurassis, Ps, 939, b. 

adcurassis, Pers. 393 (accurras sts, BCD). 

celassts, S. 149. 

fraudassts, R. 1345 (fraudas sts, BD"). 

indicassis, R. 1028. 

invitassts, Am. 454 (snrttas szs, B). 

inrttassts, Pers. 828 (znrtlas sts, D1). 

inritassts, S. 345. 

intrassis, Men. 416. 

orasseis, E. 728 (A; -ts, BJ). 

peccassis, R. 1150, S. 727. 

cenassit, S. 192. 

comparassit, E. 122 (BJ). 

decolassit, Cas. 307 (decolla sit, VE). 

demutassit, S. 725 (demutas sit, CD). 

occeptassit, R. 776 (occeptas sit, CD). 

occupassit, As. 818 (occupas sit, BD). 

peccassit, Cas. 825. 

exoculdsstils, R. 731 (exoculas sitzs, CD). 
7 


inuttdssttts, R. 811 (enuttas setts, BCD). 
5 6 

mulcdsstttls, Mil. 163 (A ; mulca sztis, B). 
7 8 

curassint, Poen. prol. 27 (cura sent, BC). 


Total, 33 instances. 
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Except S. 149, R. 1028, S, 724, these are all introduced by s4, nisi, nei, ubi, 
sine. 
With these compare such forms as Jocassim, § 23, and impetrdsstré, § 34. 


§ 7.—Future in -em. 


Ps. 214, faciem, B1; faciam, A, editors. 

Ps, 965, faciem, B ; faciet, reliqui, editors. 

Pers. 147, facié, C ; faciam, BD, editors. 

Truc. 963, sinem, BCD ; sinam, editors. 

B, 405, experier, D'; experiar, D*, editors ; experior, B. 

In Mil. 676, accipiem, BCD, accipiam is probably subjunctive. 

Such forms seem exceeding doubtful ; even the passage in Quintilian (I. 7. 23) 
is not perfectly clear. 


PERFECT INDICATIVE. 
ny 
§ 8—Second Person Singular, Active, of Perfects in -si. 
abduxti, Curc. 614 (B) ; cf. R. 862. 
adduxtin, Capt. 1016 (MSS.) ; adduxisti, E. 156, R. 497. 
aduexti, Merc. 390 (D ; aduexit, B), 
auexti, R. 862 (Acidalius “ ex. cod,” ; abduxisti, BCD). 
conscrips{ ]ti, As. 746 (Aldine), 
depinxti, Poen. 1114 (AB). 
detrus{ \ti, Aul. 335 (Acidalius). 
deuinx{ |ti, As. 849 (Camerarius). 
discesti, As. 251 (MSS.) ; cf. S. 395, discessisti (A). 
dixti, 13 (11 MSS., 2 shown by metre only. A frequent variant is dixit). 
Merc. 754, dixtei. 
emunxti, Most. 1109 (Pius), 1110 (Pius, B®). 
immersti, B. 677 (BCD). 
instruxti, Mil. 981 (Camerarius ; -xit, BCD) ; instruxisti, Mil. 1100, 1127. 
intellexti, R. 1103 (MSS.) ; cf, Truc, 681, intellexist. 
intinxti, Truc, 294 (Scaliger ; -xit, BCD). 
intromis{ ]ti, Aul. 553 (Acidalius). 
iustt, Men. 1146 (AD*) ; éussésti, six instances. 
ocelusti, Trin. 188 (ABC). 
promisti, Curc, 705 (EJ); promisisti, four instances. 
promistin, Curc. 709 (B) ; promisisti<n>, R. 1384. 
scripsti, As, 802 (Pius ; scriptis, MSS.). 
traduxti, Cas. 579 (B*); cf. Cas. 597, traduxisti. 
Twenty-four of these instances are shown by MSS,, eleven by metre only 
Note Mere, 658 :— 
Jam dixisti? + Dizi. + Frustra dixti. 
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§ 9.—Third Person Plural, Active. 


(i) Fecerunt or fecere? 


-evunt atvs.orcolonend . . . . . . 27 
before consonants EE © 0) 
before vowels. a ras © 

112 
— 

-ere before consonants re ©, 

before vowels . . . . . «. «= 38 
5I 
(ii) Fecérunt or fectrunt? 

-érunt a  £ 

-erunt, quantity not shown 25 

-Crunt e e e . . e ° ° e e 9 

2 

~€rve e e e e ° e ° e ° e 40 

-eré, quantity not shown re © | 

5I 


Forms like adlegarunt, Poen. 773, are not included in these figures (there are 
II such). 
-Crunt at vs. or colon end :— 


Am. 184, fécérant, iamb. octon. 
3 4 


Pers. 160, locduérunt. 
5 6 


Most. 281, méruérint. 
7 8 

Truc. 468, occépérunt. 
7 8 


B. 928, subégérunt. 
7 8 


-érunt elsewhere :— 


Poen. 223, dédérunt, bacchiac verse. 
B, 668, éxcidbrint, iamb. septen. 


Poen. orol. 21, drmitrin iamb. sen. 
[Capt. 86, rédierint, a doubtful instance. ] 
3 4 


§ 10— Perfect Passive Forms. 


oblitus fut, etc. (fueram, fuero, fuant, forem, fuerim), at vs. end, 24; med. vs., 22, 
viz. :—Curc. 566, Merc. 228, Pers. 22, R. 217, Trin. 383, 1090; S. 722; Merc. 232, 
NO. I. VOL. I. EB 
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Most. 487; Am. 430; Most. 821; E. 123, Men. 472, Poen. 1280; E. 282; R. 218; 
Mil. 1083; Most. 799; Truc. 341; Pers. 380; E, 225; Pers. 79, Add indutum 
fuisse, Men. 515 [oblitus fui, etc, 6 ; oblitus sum, etc. 7]. 

Such forms prove to be more numerous than one might imagine, and they are 
by no means confined to words that make a neat verse-end. 


§ 11.—Double Forms of Perfect. 


aper<t>uistis ?, Cist. 3 (Exon). 

increpdut, Most. 750 (B ; increpitauit, CD). 

concrépuit, 9 ; (con)crepuerunt, 4. 

increput, R. prol. 69. 

increpuit, Am. 1077. 

concrédui, Cas. 479; the form “siden Aul. 585, shows that we ought to 


look upon this as a different formation, rather than as a wavering in principal 
parts. 

concredidi, Aul. 615, Men. 702, 

concrete, Aul. prol. 6, 

s 
parsi, 8, 
depircirts, Aul. 381 (MSS., metre). 
5 

pepercisses, Truc, 375 (A; parsisses, BCD). 

uotalui|sti?, Capt. 704; uotud, Capt. 703, seems against this; yet cf. B. 865, 
866, for sudden change (from deponent to active form). 


§ 12,—Jnterchange of Voice. 


coepi with active infinitive, 10 ; with deponent infinitive, 3; co¢pta appéllarist, 
Men. 718. : ee 

désitiimst potdrter, Most, 958. 

negutur citi, R. 1064 ; retraht nequttur, Frag. 112, Saturio (Festus); née 
subigt eres Pers. age ‘ F i 

odi, a oe sum eee Am. 900. 


licuit, 2 ; licitumst, 7 (for detailed references for this and the following verbs, 
see § 46). 

lubuit, 4; (con)lubitum est, etc., 17. 

placuit, 2; (com)placitum est, etc., 3. 

puduit, 1 ; puditumst, 2. 

miseritumst, Trin. 430, and zaesumst, Most. 316, show no corresponding active 
forms. 
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§ 13.—Reduplication. 


Gellius, VI. 9, mentions cecurrz, memordi, peposct, pepug?, spepondi, as occurring 
in early Latin. He cites from Plautus admemord:t, Aul. frag. 2; to this we may 
add memordit, Poen. 1074 (me mordit, C ; momord:t, B). 

Pupugt seems not to occur in Plautus ‘in any form, and cucurri only in 
compounds. Of the other words we have at least three instances :—popdscit, 
Truc. 240 ; poposctrlt, S. 556; and spopond:, Trin. 427,—all with -o-. 

7 


Gellius, VI. 9, also cites praemorstsset, Frag. 120, Trigemini. There are at least 
eleven instances of reduplication in compound verbs, viz, :— 


abscondid:, Merc. 360, Frag. 51, Carbonaria (Priscian). 
ac<cu>currimus, Cist. 710 (Lindsay). 
condtaict, Curc. 534. 
dxcuchrrirtt, Most. 359. 
7 


éxcucirrisse, B. 359. 

dccucurri, Merc. 201 (B). 
pratcucurrt, Merc. 223, S. 392. 
pratcucirristt, Am. 796, Men. 1057. 


Other reduplicated forms are :-— 
récclatt, Poen. 1369 (A). 
5 6 


veppert, etc., numerous instances. 

reppuli(t), B. 633, 967, Cas. 888, R. 672. 

rettulit, etc., 6. 

tetult, etc., 12 (te tuli, Am. 716, Men. 381, 630). 

tult: Au). 433,a@ <ie> tulz; Poen. 1067, acgre cult; Curc. 644, tilerat (MSS.). 
adtult, etc., more than forty instances. 


Tetini and tenui are discussed by Lindsay, in Harvard Studies, 1X, 127-130. 
He finds ¢efinz established for Plautus by these four places : — 

As. 582, contini (continut, MSS.), required by metre. 

Am. 926, abstinet (abstines, MSS.). 

Am. 690, continit (continet, MSS.). 

Mil. 1327, attinére (with transposition). 

Tenui, and compounds, occurs 12 times, but Lindsay is of the opinion that 
“there is not sufficient evidence to prove that it ever was used by Plautus,” or, if it 
was used by him, to determine how far it competed with the form se¢znz. 


§ 14.—Perfect of ire. 
exiul, S. 459 (MSS.). 


transiutt, Mil. 997 (BCD). 
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férd, Capt. 194 (MSS.). 
tid, S. 484 (this verse is in A only). 
ambtutrt Am. prol. 74 (MSS.). 


tutsse, Most. 842 (ABCD). 
Such forms as éztéf, Merc. 40; péri<ci>>mius, Men. 1015; db28rd, E. 515; 
5s 6 7 8 5 6 


praetérviértt, Pers. 402, are fairly common at vs. end (at least 15 such). Add é%, 
5 6 


Ps, 1282, bacchiac vs. ; [#]##, perfect, Most. 25; ad¢#, Men. 450 (ABD); Mil. 251 
(A); R. 325 (MSS.); exet, Mil. 376 (MSS.), 416 (MSS.); ez#, Ps. 730 (A only) 
vedt[z\t, As. 395 ; znterz[ 2 ]t, B. 950. 


§ 15.— Perfect of pono. 


(i) Postut shown by MSS. readings, 6 instances :— 


Ps, 1281, postut (B), bacchiac verse. 
Curc. 536, deposiut (B). 
As, 510, reposiut (BJ). 
Truc. 460, supposiu? (B), bacchiac verse. 
Cas. 853, expostuzt (AB). 
Trin, 145, postudris (B). 

5 


(ii) Postuz shown by metre only, 7 instances :— 


Mil. 905, adpos<¢>uz, Camerarius. 
R. 916, pracpos<t>ui, Camerarius, bacchiac verse. 
Most. 382, depos<cf>uit, Camerarius. 
R. 357, enpos<¢>uzt, Camerarius. 
Curc. 356, opfpos<f>uzt, Camerarius. 
Truc. 804, suppos<cf>uzt, Camerarius. 
B. 306, depos<t>uimis, Acidalius. 
5 


Add Vid. 103, postutmius, Priscian, and inpostsse, Most. 434 (BCD !). 
5 6 
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Mueller would here have written ‘nosse¢ tamen unde puellum | suscipere et partu 
posset ditescere dulci’; Mr Marx on the other hand would have said ‘ tradita uerba 
non estcur mutemus: Memmiadam gaudere beata coniuge oportebat (non nos tamen), 
unde puellum suscipere et partus posset ditiscere dulci augmine’, The verses in 
question are Lucr, iv 1252 sq.‘ mactae pos sunt tamen unde puellos | suscipere et 
partu possent ditescere dulci’, 

Correction and explanation therefore are both hazardous; and they are both 
equally hazardous. There is no safety in sticking to the MSS, for their corruption 
is even greater than it seems. Nonius p. 533 cites from Lucilius (482 sq.) this 
description of Polyphemus’ walking-stick, ‘ maius bacillum | quam malus nauis in 
corbita maximus ulla’, Dousa conjectured wauz, but Mueller defended nauis and 
Mr Marx was on the eve of defending it. And it is defensible; for a monosyllabic 
nauis occurs once or twice in Plautus, and has to back it the analogy of naufragus, 
naucula, nauculari, But more than ten years ago a piece of mosaic was unearthed in 
Tunis, and there was a picture of a cordita with this verse: ‘quam malus naui e © 
corbita maximus w//ast’, So Lachmann and Baehrens were right when they 
followed Dousa, and their only error was that they still adhered too faithfully to 
the MSS of Nonius, It is therefore no praise of an editor of Lucilius to say that 
he is conservative, and it is false to say that any editor of Lucilius is’ cautious. 
Cautious men do not edit Lucilius ; they leave him to be edited by bold and devoted 
men, whose heroism they admire with that mixture of pity and self-congratulation 
which a Roman may be supposed to have felt as he saw Curtius descend into the 
gulf, or an Israelite as he watched the departure of the scapegoat into the 
wilderness, 

Mr Marx’s work, considered merely as ‘an illustrative commentary, deserves 
almost the highest praise; his reading is so wide and his memory so retentive 
that hardly any Latin poet is now better provided than Lucilius with matter 
subsidiary to his interpretation. Very seldom have I noticed the omission of a 
relevant example, as at 109 (Non. p. 489) ‘omne iter est hoc /abosum atque 
lutosum’, where Enn, ann. 568 Vahl. damasque /utosas and Vitr. vi prooem. 2 Jabidis 
itineribus might be quoted for and against Mr Keller's /amosum ; or at 18 (Non. p. 
158) ‘haec ubi dicta, dedit pausam ore loquendi’, where Mr Marx, contending for 
this punctuation, quotes a passage which tells in his favour, Verg. Aen. i 81 ‘haec 
ubi dicta’, but neglects to quote passages which tell against him, ib, vi 628 and xii 
81 ‘haec ubi dicta dedit’* The only general fault to be found with his notes is 
that they contain superfluous matter and are diffusely and sometimes negligently 
written. 


2 [adopt throughout Mr Marx’s numeration of the 
fragments, which is more convenient and less arbi- 
trary than Mueller’s, He says in his preface ‘inprimis 
cauendum esse duxi, ne temere certo alicui libro in- 
certae sedis fragmenta tribuantur, quo perfacile de- 
ducere solet editores fragmentorum noua docendi 
cupiditas’ : if this is a hit at Mr Vahlen’s Ennius it 
is well deserved. 


® Lucilius probably wrote ‘haec ubi dicta dedit, 
pausam <dedit> ore loquendi’ (Verg. Aen. vi 76 
*finem dedit ore loquendi’), and the scribe discarded 
the second dedit. The repetition of a single word in 
a couple of senses is one of those savage ornaments 
in which early Latin poetry is wretchedly rich : ‘quod 
fors feret, feremus’ and so on. 
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(xpveltoy in 1155 is Munro's, Journ. of Phil, 1879 p. 219)! which I think certain 
is 942 (G.L.K. iv p, 212) ‘nasum deductius (diductius MSS) quam pandius’; but 
in several places his corrections are the best yet offered, and possess that degree 
of likelihood which should entitle them to be received: 374 (G.L.K. vii p. 63) 
abbibere for abbire (though the rest of the verse remains unamended), 389 (Non. 
P. 235) ‘tonsillas quoque, <quae> ualidis in funibus aptas’, 574 (Non. p. 427) 
‘eduxique animam in primor<is fauc>ibus naris’, which throws a new light on 
the sense, 715 (Non, p, 301) ‘primum qua uirtute <sese> seruitute excluserit’ 
739 (Non. p. 472) where his transposition sa/ute inpertit seems better than 
Lachmann’s alteration sospita inperti, 1256 (Fest. p. 258) collegere for colligere 
instead of Scaliger’s collisere. 

But of his conjectures in general the best thing to be said is that they are 
somewhat less numerous than the conjectures of Mueller or Baehrens. Very few 
deserve any better name than tolerable, most of them are either tame or clumsy, 
and they are sometimes violent, sometimes causeless, and frequently absurd. 

For violence, take a first example from the first book. Donat. ad Ter. And. 
941 ‘nodum in scirpo quaeris] scirpus palustris res est leuissima. Lucilius in 
primo (36 Marx) “nodum in scirpo insano facere ulcus”, est autem scirpus sine 
nodo et leuis iunci species’, 

insanu’ facessere uolgus Mueller, insane guaerere uultis Marx. Mr Marx 
assures us that Mueller was a man of desperate audacity, and reviewers assure us 
that Mr Marx is a conservative editor: what is the difference ? 

Donatus says nothing to indicate that he is quoting a second example of the 
proverb ‘nodum in scirpo quaerere’, He professes to show from Lucilius that a 
scirpus is res leuissima; and his citation, in order that it may show this, need not 
be altered in a single letter: 

—v-- nodum in scirpo, in sano facere ulcus,? 


“to cause a hitch where all was smooth, a sore where all was sound’, like 
the emendation of a conservative editor. sano is neuter, éy 7@ tryed tod 


1 Mr Marx in vol. i p. v says of his apparatus 
criticus ‘scripturas singulas emendatas religiose uin- 
dicaui auctoribus: si cui scripturae nomen auctoris 
aliquod additum non est, editori uelim tribuas’, He 
thus claims many emendations which are not his; 
for instance 155 furia (some MSS), 191 sed nunc 
(Mueller), 318 ist’ (Scaliger), 376 an ¢ (Dousa), 
659¢ (MSS and edd.), 676 Roma (Mueller and 
others), 748 iactat (Iunius), 884 alieni simul (Bach- 
rens), 1046 Aanc (Lachmann). Two or three of 
these he subsequently assigns to their true owners 
in the commentary, where however at 656 he puts 
forward Lachmann’s ef as his own, forgetting also 
that at 43 and again in the index he has denied to 
Lucilius the use of the dative of i, His apparent 
unwillingness to mention the name of Munro is 
curious and At 303 Munro's correction 
of Non. p, 308 is ascribed to Mr Stowasser ; at 311 
Munro’s conjecture omen o is ascribed to Baehrens ; 


Manro’s explanation of 474 sq. is ascribed to Mr 
Havet ; at 497 Munro's note on Lucr. v 154 (cited 
with extraordinary irrelevance, but let that pass) is 
ascribed to Giussani, who quotes it in inverted 
commas and assigns it to Munro by name ; at 1364 
Mr Marx says ‘ Ennii potius uersus aliis uideri refert 
Briegerus’, when Mr Brieger’s words are ‘ Enniana 
sibi uideri dicit Munro’; at 131 he says ‘quem usum 
wocabuli widere agnoscunt in traditis apud Horat. 
carm. i 20 10, ubi uide quae Hertzius adnotauit’, 
whereas what Hertz has noted is that Munro conjec- 
tured sides in the year 1871 and that two scholars 
have followed him. On the other hand foes#s in 343 
is ascribed to Munro though Munro ascribed it to Mr 
Ellis, 

® So, as I now find, Mr Havet in Rev. de Philol, 
1890, p. 89. And Mr Marx has suppressed this con- 
jecture and published his own, 
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g@paros, as Propertius says iii 24 18 ‘uulneraque ad sanum nunc coiere 
mea’, 


388. Donat. ad Ter. And. 324 ‘ne iste haud mecum sentit] ne, ualde, aut, ut 
quidam uolunt, o quam. Lucilius in decimo “ne in arce bouem descripsi 
magnifice inquit”.’ 

The words ‘in arce bouem’ were elucidated by Jahn, who adduced Paus. i 
24 2 and other references to the brazen bull in the acropolis of Athens. The 
metre wants a syllable after ze, and Latin usage requires that this syllable should 
be a personal or demonstrative pronoun. If we ask what pronoun, the answer is 
given by the three forms which the verb assumes in the MSS: descrepsi, descripststt, 
descripstt. Were is no need of conjecture, but merely of palaeographical inter- 
pretation: these variants mean that the archetype had descripsti. The lost 
pronoun therefore is the pronoun which would most easily be lost when it stood 
next to 7: 

ne <tu> in arce bouem descripsti magnifice, inquit. 
The hiatus is like 1020 (Non. p. 387) ‘quid seruas qué eam, quid agam? quid id 
attinet ad te?’ Mr Marx writes 


ne <illum ego> in arce bouem descripsi magnifice, inquit, 


and says ‘pronomen i//um ad in arce bouem ut adiciatur flagitat sensus’. How so? 
who shares that opinion ? 


315 sq. Non. p. 533 ‘cercyrus nauis est Asiana pergrandis . . . Lucilius 
satirarum lib. viii “uerum flumen uti atque ipso diuortio igneis pedibus cyrcerum 
concurret aequis””.’ This in the hands of Mr Marx becomes 


uerum flumen uti, atque ipso de uortice <montis 
saxum> ingens, pedibus cercurum currere ut aequis, 


and is supposed to describe a horse ; a wonderful horse, which moves as fast as a 
stone falling from a mountain-top, and yet no faster than a river. 
For examples of causeless alteration take the following. 


258sq. Non. p. 111 ‘Lucilius lib. vi 
peccare inpune rati sunt 
posse et nobilitate facul propellere iniquos’. 


nobilitati’ Marx: ‘ablatiuus intellegi nequit ; neque enim potest esse instrumenti 
neque separationis’. Of course it is the abl. instr. ; it means ‘by the advantage of 
birth’, r@ evyevets elvac. 


1002. Non. p. 35 ‘nugator, nugis turbator. Lucilius lib. xxx 
quam me hoc tempore, nugator, cognoscere non uis’. 


What is wrong with this? We do not indeed know what noun was the antecedent 
of the relative guam, nor whether it is the subject or the object of cognoscere; but 
plenty of antecedents can be supplied which will fit it for either function. Mr Marx 
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says nothing against the MS reading ; he simply alters it, guom for guam, and then 
composes one of those astounding fictions on which I shall have more to say anon: 
‘domini uerba sunt qui seruum uerbis increpat (Pers. v 127) negantem sese 
dominum agnoscere: “mox loris ureris, quom me nugator nunc cognoscere non uis”,’ 

Examples of absurdity come to hand in such numbers that selection is 


difficult ; but here are a few. 


268. Non, p, 200 ‘collus masculino . . , Lucilius satirarum lib, vii caldais seme 

ac bene plenai iasolorum atque anseris collus’, Mr Marx writes 
calda siem ac bene plena, si olorum atque anseris collus, 

and explains ‘docet mulier de uirtutibus, quibus uitia corporis compensentur ; debet 
calida esse animo mulier et bene plena corpore, si olorum atque anseris collo est 
praedita’. That he supposes ca/da to mean amorous, which it never does mean, 
and that he elides a long monosyllable where a long monosyllable never is elided, 
are trifles in comparison. Other scholars have proposed conjectures here, improb- 
able enough, but not ridiculous: Mr Marx therefore, with much prudence, mentions 
none of them. 


311. Non, p. 84 ‘colustra, lac concretum in mammis. Lucilius lib. viii 
beram sulam fomento omnicolore colustra’. 
*Hunc uersum qui apte emendarit, says Lucian Mueller, ‘is uero magnus mihi erit 
Apollo’. Mr Marx's candidature for apotheosis takes this form, 


permulsam fomento, <horto> omnicolore, colustra. 


And certainly none but the god of divination could guess that this means ‘anum 
diuitem, permulsam fomento, pomis uariis, colustrae deliciis captat heredipeta uel 
alius quis’, 


328 sq. (Non. p. 216). 
quid ergo? si tenera ostrea 


cognorit fluuium limum ac caenum sapere ipsum. 
tenera is Mr Marx's emendation for cerno. Nobody has ever yet seen the adjective 
tenera attached to the substantive ostrea: what does it mean? ‘magno pretio 
coempta’ says Mr Marx. 


940. Non. p. 107 ‘eugium, media pars inter naturalia muliebria, Lucilius in 
podis hymnis sine eugio ac destina’, Emended thus, 
» sine podice Hymnis, <si> sine eugio, 
ac destinas ; 
and expounded thus, ‘agitur de meretrice a lenone redimenda ...... insanus es, si 
est utroque loco solida nata Hymnis ac destinas’. 
But the quality of Mr Marx's conjectures does not injure them in the 
esteem of their author, who very greatly prefers them to anyone else’s. 69 sq. (Non. 
p. 102) ‘nunc, Nomentani quae ex testibus ipse rogando | exculpo, haec dicam’: 
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autem'prauam ambitionem, in quam complures delapsi sunt, ut iis locis, qui facili 
opera pluribus modis emendari possent, sua scilicet inuenta nulla re meliora 
superiorum correctionibus substituerent, procul habendam et iis, qui primi uitia 
indagassent et remouissent, nisi postea meliora, sed alia tantum et paria prolata 
essent, suam laudem seruandam duxi’, Mr Marx however is not of Nipperdey’s 
opinion: when there is nothing to choose between two conjectures he always 
prefers the later to the earlier, provided that the earlier is another’s and the later 
is his own. 732 (Non. p. 37) ‘insanum uocant, quem maltam ac feminam dici 
uidet” Anyone who looks at this verse can see that there are three possible ways 
of amending it, all equally probable. The alternative Turnebus chose was uident, 
and everyone followed him till Baehrens in 1886 was egotistical enough to 
substitute{the second alternative, wocans, The third alternative, uocat, was now 
left lying on the ground for anyone who was not too proud to take it: Mr Marx 
stoops down and picks it up, and his touch transmutes’ it to pure gold. Con- 
jectures, to his eyes, are arranged in this threefold order of merit: 1st the 
conjectures of Mr Marx, 2nd the conjectures of mankind in general, 3rd the 
conjectures of certain odious persons. Conformably to this classification he sets 
uocat in the text, because it is his own ; relegates wédent to the note, because it is 
another man’s ; suppresses wocans altogether, because it is Baehrens’s, 56 (Donat. 
Ter. Phorm, 123) ‘qui te montane malum ad cetera pergit’. Baehrens proposed 
‘qui <di> te, Montane, malum! <tum> ad cetera pergit’. For ¢wm, which he 
ignores, Mr Marx substitutes atgue, as if that were superior. 944 (Prisc. G.L.K. ii 
Pp- 379) ‘a me auxiliatus si est,’ Quicherat proposed set, but Mr Marx finds sies 
preferable, because Quicherat did not propose it. 1089 (Non. p. 370) ‘quanti uos 
faciant, socii, comparcere possint’. Everyone reads ‘cum parcere’; Mr Marx 
suppresses the fact and presents guom as his own emendation. 

This parental fondness conspires with another frailty to defeat Mr Marx’s 
efforts for the improvement of the text: he does not understand the critical art, 
nor go the right way to work in attempting a correction. The fragment 493 sq. 
(Non. p. 2), when its first half has been restored by a famous emendation of 
Lachmann’s, is still in part corrupt: 


in numero quorum nunc primus Trebellius multost 
Lucius, narcessibai febris, senium, uomitum, pus. 


A critic, before he lays a finger on marcessibai, surveys the context and observes 
the accusative womitum, which tells him that narcessibai conceals a transitive verb. 
Mueller accordingly proposed am arcessit and Munro nam creat ibus, both quite 
uncertain, but not irrational or arbitrary. Mr Marx will not condescend to learn 
the road by reading the signposts: he prefers to domineer and err. It is his will 
and pleasure that narcessibai should be altered into something scarce less 
monstrous than itself, narce, saeua 7; and womitum he declares to be a neuter 
substantive, which has kindly consented to appear, by special request, for this 
occasion only, 
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*sicuti incert. u. 1126 transuerso ordine posuit metri necessitate coactus camphippi 
pro hippocampi, ita hoc loco per iocum rostri repandum pro repandirostrum’: 
vostri repandum pro repandirostrum, At 223 (Prisc. G.L.K. ii p. 115) he ends an 
hexameter with ‘_. .scutam’, and does not think it his duty to enquire how 
scitta can have given rise to a diminutive scitu/a, At 1160 (Varr. 1, L. v 80) he 
scans fraecire as _ _ . and refers, for all defence, to L. Mueller de r. m. ed. 2 p. 289, 
ie. to Christian writers of the 5th and 6th centuries: the one example which 
might lend some slight colour to his scansion, the ‘domino praeiret Arion’ of 
Statius’ MSS at Theb. vi 519, he does not seem to know. At 267 (Non, p, 215) he 
prints his own conjecture ‘ plena si olorum’, and as parallels to this unparalleled 
elision he quotes such common sights as ‘hoc si erit’ and ‘et si aliud’, At 117 
(Non. p. 25) ‘broccus mouit Janus’, where Turnebus very plausibly conjectured 
Bouillanus, Mr Marx prints Nouittllanus and suggests Noui Aeclanus. The first 
poet to use such forms as a gen, Ndui from a nom. Nduius is Propertius, who has 
Deci, Mari, Tati: in Virgil the gen. of fluuius is not fluui but fluuii, and poets 
earlier than Virgil use neither the one form nor the other, At 1067 (Prisc. G.L.K. 
ii p. 488) ‘quis totum scis | corpis | iam perolesse bisulcis’, where Lachmann 
proposed ‘scis iam corpus’, Mr Marx quotes against him Lucr. ii 907 ‘sed tamen 
esto iam | posse haec aeterna manere’, and he calls these ‘eidem numeri’. Again 
at 729 (Non, p. 237) ‘cum pacem peto, cum placo, cum adeo et cum appello meam’, 
where Lachmann preferred the better and more usual rhythm pacem cum peto, 
Mr Marx controverts him as follows: ‘de simili discrepantia accentus metri et 
uerborum consulto a poetis quaesita nusquam certius licet iudicare quam in 
septenarii principio; milites enim cantabant “Gallias Caesar subegit Nicomedes 
Caesarem”, cum liceret commodius cantare “Caesar Gallias subegit”, item 
Porcius Licinus scripsit “Poenico bello secundo” e, q. s.cum promptum fuerit 
scribere “bello Poenico secundo””’  ‘promptum fuerit’, ‘commodius cantare’, 
‘ simili discrepantia’: such notions of the trochaic tetrameter has an editor who is 
not afraid to wrangle about rhythm with Lachmann, In the matter of short 
vowels lengthened by a mute and a liquid Mr Marx again attempts to play the 
metrist without success. In his index metricus, vol. i pp. 167-8, he recognises only 
two examples of this lengthening in hexameters év dpoe:, rétré 1012 and atréque 
358, and adds ‘ Lucretius in hoc usu Lucilii est simillimus: saepissime omnium in 
arsi producit retro et utergue uter casus obliquos’. Accordingly he objects to febrts 
493, though at 923 we have /¢bris even in a scenic metre, where it has much less 
right. But he forgets to object to guadrdginta 526 and ¢triclini 1107, which he 
prints without remark. Of the lengthening in hexameters éy Oéce: he asserts in 
the index that it occurs ‘ tantummodo in uersus fine’; and on this ground he rejects 
at 1219 (Fest. p. 376) Huschke’s admirable correction ‘neque sdcramenta ueretur’. 
Yet he himself prints semigraecei in the middle of a verse at 379 and calliplocamon 
at 540, and Cyclops at the beginning of a verse in 482. In short, this is a country 
where Mr Marx is not at home. 

And there is another: Latium, For the office of editing Lucilius Mr Marx 
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quotes as parallel Quid. art. ii 685 sq. ‘odi quae praebet, quia sit praebere necesse, 
| stccaque de lana cogitat ipsa sua’, a strange misapprehension : what sicca there 
means may be seen from epist. Sapph. 134 and Mart. xi 81 2. At 316 (Non. p. 533) 
‘ pedibus cercurum . . . aeguis’ he first cites, after Munro and others, Cic. ad Att. xvi 
61, where pedibus in the same phrase means vews roar, the sheets ; then he proceeds 
item Ouid. ex Pont. iv 5 3 “ite leues elegi, doctas ad consulis aures ... longa uia 
est, nec uos pedibus proceditis aeguis | tectaque brumali sub niue terra latet ”’, and 
not even ‘terra’ warns him to stop and think of amor. iii 1 7 sq, ‘uenit odoratos 
Elegia nexa capillos, | et, puto, pes illi ongior alter erat’. At 613 sq. (Non. p. 437) 
«Romanus populus ... superatus proeliis | saepe est multis, bello uero numquam, 
in quo sunt omnia’ he quotes apposite examples like Cic, epist. vi 10 2 ‘de tua 
incolumitate, in quo sunt omnia’ and then irrelevantly adds pro Mil. 19 ‘certe haec 
in illa causa summa omnia fuerunt’, which means ‘ omnia haec in illa causa fuerunt 
summa’, ‘all these features were present in that case in the highest degree’. At 
712 sqq. (Non. p, 88) ‘tu Lucilium | credis contenturum, cum me ruperint (rupetim 
edd.), summa omnia | fecerim ?’ he says of summa omnia facere (which means to do 
one’s very best, faire son possible) that ‘Lucilius hac locutione hic utitur similiter 
atque aput Graecos Xenoph, instit. Cyr. viii 8 2 rots ra éryata remomxdow, iii 1 9 
et 22 rdvra Ta éoyara wadeiy’ ; and on contenturum he writes this note, ‘contenturum 
absolute positum ut Cic. de orat. i 206 “ petimus ab Antonio, ut ea, quae continet 
neque adhuc protulit ... explicet nobis”, Ter. eun. 103 “ quae uera audiui, taceo et 
contineo optume”’: he regards guae continet and contineo quae audiui as examples 
of ‘continere absolute positum’. At 974 sq. (Non. p. 371) ‘uti pecudem te, asinum- 
que ut denique nasci | praestiterit’ he says ‘uti pecudem te asinumque ut,ie. uti 
pecudem te et ut asinum: C, Gracchus ORF ed. ii p. 235 M “wt pateremini hoc 
tempore me quiescere ne a stirpe genus nostrum interiret e¢ uti aliqua propago 
generis nostri reliqua esset”’. These italics are his, and they show that he believes 
et to link uti... esset with ut pateremini: of course it links uti... esse¢ with 
ne... interiret, both of which depend on guiescere. At 1115 sq. (Don. Ter. eun. 687) 
‘at Hymnidis acri | ex facie florem delegeris’ he says ‘acri non ausus sum mutare’ 
and explains it to mean strenua, as if you could cull flowers from a brisk deter- 
mined aspect ; and he cites as parallel firstly ‘ uosne, acrior aetas, o iuuenes’ from 
Ovid and secondly ‘Baeticarum pondus acre lanarum’ from Martial. At 1267 
(Porph. Hor, carm. i 27 1) ‘podicis, Hortensi, est ad eam rem nata palaestra’ 
he says ‘non ad puerum sed ad mulierem qualem Dauus laudat Horatii serm. ii 7 
50 uersus uidetur spectare’, This means that he misunderstands either Lucilius or 
Horace: the words ‘clunibus aut agitauit equum lasciua supinum’ contain no 
allusion to ‘podicis palaestra’. At 870 sq. (Non. p. 31) ‘nec uentorum flamina 
flando suda secundent’ he says ‘flamina suda mvedpa ovjpiov’. The Greek for sudus 
is e¥dvos : obpsos is the Greek for secundus. 
Now from this lack of Latin there ensues, first of all, the natural consequence 
that even where the text of Lucilius is sound, or at any rate defensible, Mr Marx 
nevertheless is often unable to comprehend it, and his explanations are improbable 
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or wrong. The very first line of the first book (Varr. |. L.v 17) is punctuated 
thus : 

aetheris et terrae genitabile quaerere, tempus. 
genttabile is to mean To yovtpmor, and the verse is to signify ‘it is time (A. V. C. 628) 
to enquire’ etc. The reader halts with his foot on the threshold and ‘ Here’ says 
he ‘is an interpreter whom I cannot trust’. 


161 sq. (Non. p. 207). 


haeret uerticulis adfixum in posteriore 
parte atque articulis; nam, ut nobis talus genusque, est. 


‘agitur de osse,hominis in collo posito’. De nulla hominis parte agitur: that is 
shown by the presence of odzs in the second clause. Nonius foolishly quotes this 
passage as an example of genus masc., and Mr Marx, so far from pointing out the 
error, appears to share it, for he adds ‘ collum Lucilius masculino genere posuit’. 


213 (Non. p. 392) ‘interea stat sentibus pectus’. Mueller explains this by 
comparing 1301 ‘stat sentibus fundus’ and Hor. epist. 1 14 4 sq. ‘spinas animone 
ego fortius an tu | euellas agro’ what could be more rational and probable? 
Mr Marx ignores him, and concocts this laughable romance: ‘describitur homo 
errabundus per rubeta spinas solitudines: dum aegre pedem promouet per densa 
ruborum impedimenta, interea stat sentibus pectus, quibus caput et crura foede 
descobinantur ’. 


334 (Non. p. 493) ‘si nihil ad faciem et si olim lupa prostibulumque’. shz/ 
ad faciem apparently means ‘nothing to look at’, like Liu. xxvi 16 3 ‘uirum se 
fortissimum ab nequaquam pari ad uirtutem occidi’.s Mr Marx collects examples 
of ad meaning ‘ compared with’ (like Cic. de or. ii 25 ‘nihil ad Persium’) jumbled 
up with examples of ad meaning ‘to match’ (like Plaut. trin. 874 ‘alterum ad 
istanc capitis albitudinem’), and concludes ‘ex his exemplis apparet apud 
Lucilium in uersu antecedenti genetiuum fuisse positum ueluti “ Hymnidis 
pulchrae”,’ 


457 sq. (Prisc. G.L.K. ii p. 215). 


naumachiam licet haec, inquam, alueolumque putare et 
calces: delectes te, hilo non rectius uiuas. 


‘These things’—the common objects of men’s desires—‘are mere plays and 
pastimes’: the rest of the sentence Mr Marx interprets ‘his si delectabere, ne 
minimum quidem proficies in recte uiuendo’. But sports and games are not fagal 
to our improvement, they are merely profitless: the words mean ‘his delectabere 
fortasse, sed nihilo tamen rectius uiues’. 


461. Non. p. 230 ‘uulgus neutro genere . . . Lucilius satirarum lib. xiv 
dilectum uideo studiose uulgus habere’. 


‘neutro genere apud Lucilium «udgus dici manifestum est accusatiuo wulgus. 
NO. I. VOL. I. F 
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itaque dilectum non pertinet ad uudgus sed ad hominem quendam, quem uulgus 
carum habet’, So Mr Marx, and he quotes two examples of ‘carum habere 
aliquem’, but of ‘dilectum habere aliquem’ he quotes none. No wonder, for the 
Latin phrase dilectum habere has a very different sense: it means ovAdoyjv 
mroveta Oat, 


534-6 (Non. p. 235). 
ibat forte aries, inquit; iam quod genus! quantis 
testibus!! uix uno filo hosce haerere putares, 
pellicula extrema exaptum pendere onus ingens. 


‘pellicula quid sit' says Mr Marx ‘ edocet Porphyrio ad Hor. serm. i 9 69 “curtos 
Tudaeos dixit quia uirile membrum uelut decurtatum habent recisa inde pelicula” ’, 
Has Mr Marx ever seen a ram? fellicula means tergore,as in Iuu.it1. Where 
a commentator ought to speak, Mr Marx is silent, and says nothing about the 
phrase ‘uno filo haerere’. It must signify ‘to be of one piece with the rest of the 
animal’, but I recall no other example of it. I miss also the illustrative citation 
Tert. de pall. 1 ‘arietem non quem Laberius (154 Ribb.) reciprocicornem et 
lanicutem et testitrahum’. 


542-4 (Non, p. 26). 
conpernem aut uaram fuisse Amphitryonis acoetin 
Alcmenam atque alias, Helenam ipsam denique—nolo 
dicere; tute uide atque disyllabon elige quoduis. 


These verses were punctuated by Haupt opusc. i p. 186 and explained by Munro 
Journ. of Phil. vii pp. 307 sq.: the ‘disyllabon’ will be ualgam, lippam, broccam or 
the like. Mr Marx says ‘uersum disyllabo apte expleat aliquis si moecham uel 
scortum addat’: immo ineptissime. ‘atque in eo potissimum iocus pollet Lucilii, 
quod eam, quae loquitur, tamquam loquentem in uita inducit personam uersu 
hexametro, quo ipse utitur poeta. unde’—observe the logic— apparet non poetam 
ipsum loqui’; and he thinks the speaker is Penelope. That the speaker is not 
Penelope is proved by the tense of /uisse. 


610. Non. p. 497 ‘accusatiuus uel nominatiuus pro ablatiuo ... Lucilius lib. 
xxvi 
haec tu si uoles per auris pectus inrigarier.’ 
‘inrigarier posuit pro imbui sicut Petron. 4 “ut studiosi iuuenes lectione seuera 
irrigarentur” . . . accusatiuus Aaec ut Sall. Cat. 45 1 “cuncta edoctus”, Tacit. hist. 
v 5 “nec quicquam prius imbuuntur quam contemnere deos”’ Marx, That no 
doubt is how Nonius understood the construction, but we ought to know better: 
the examples cited do not defend it. Aaec pectus inrigarier means haec rigarier in 
pectus, as we have gladium incumbat at 601 and guae res me impendet at 1227; 
rvigari is used as in Lucr. ii 262 ‘motus per membra rigantur’. 
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735 (Non. p. 253). 
at metuis porro ne aspectu et forma capiare altera. 


That is of course ‘altero aspectu (= facie) et altera forma’. Mr Marx says ‘altera 
si recte traditum est, ex praecedenti sermone olim potuit intellegi: supplendum 
esse dicas ueluti de’; and again at 447 (Non. p. 151) ‘cui parilem fortuna locum 
fatumque tulit fors’ (ie. parile fatum) he says ‘melius erit /atum habere pro 
genetiuo plurali’. 


1024 sq. (Non. p. 327). 
inprobior multo quam de quo diximus ante: 
quanto blandior haec, tanto uehementius mordet. 


Will it be believed that Mr Marx takes Aaec for an acc. neut. plur. and supplies 
‘dicit’? 


1239 sq. (Cic. de fin. ii 24). 
cenasti in uita numquam bene, cum omnia in ista 
consumis squilla atque acupensere cum decumano. 


‘omnia in ista (uita) consumis squilla atque acupensere cum decumano. 
praepositionem cum amo xo.wod postposuit ut lib. x u. 390’. pracpositionem | 
so Gallonius guttles in company with the lobster and the sturgeon, tres uno in 
lecto, like the Hatter taking tea with the March Hare and the Dormouse. 


1347. Fest. p. 209, Paul. p. 208, ‘petimina in umeris iumentorum ulcera et 
uulgo appellant et Lucilius meminit, quom ait 


ut petimen naso aut lumbos ceruicibus tangat.’ 


‘turpi forma ecus uidetur describi qui naso pectoris imam partem, ceruice lumbos 
tangat’ Marx; as if ‘umeri’ were ‘pectoris ima pars’. And how does this 
acrobatic steed contrive to make his two ends meet? listen and you shall hear. 
‘optimus est qui auctore Columella vi 29 2 erit “ceruice molli, lataque nec longa”, 
at hic tangit lumbos ceruicibus ut ridicula sit breuitate et contractione corporis’. I 
make no comment. The verse seems to describe a horseman pitched forward and 
backward by his jolting nag, now with his nose on its shoulders, now with the nape 
of his neck on its crupper. Anyone who cared for such amusements might assign 
it to book iv and join it with 163 (Non. pp. 16 and 86) and 1109 (Fest. p. 313), 


ut petimen naso aut lumbos ceruicibus tangat 
succussatoris, taetri tardique caballi 
Apulidae, pedibus stlembi. 


These are all of them places where the sense is clear enough, and yet 

Mr Marx has missed it. When he has to deal with places where the sense is 

obscure, his attempts at explanation are often amazing indeed. Sometimes they are 

downright unintelligible: his note on 356 (Non. p. 503) ‘feruere, ne longum. uero: 
F 2 
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hoc lectoribus tradam’ (for so he prints the verse) I have read three times through 
with strained attention and I cannot even conjecture what it means or how it 
coheres with itself. For the dialogue which he devises out of 473 (Non. p. 220) and 
474 sq. (Non. p. 185) the only appropriate title would be ‘conversation overheard 
in Bedlam’. Scipio comes upon a soldier eating a good meal, and asks where he 
got it. The soldier, instead of replying, grumbles about something else. He 
receives no reprimand for his impertinence : the commander in chief lets his first 
question go unanswered and meekly asks another. The soldier, encouraged by 
impunity, treats the second question as he treated the first. And here the 
curtain falls on this instructive glimpse of Roman military discipline. But, for a 
compendious specimen of the goods which Mr Marx sometimes offers for sale 
under the name of explanations, take 1104 (Non, p. 231) ‘Andronius Flacci 
teget utria’: ‘Andronius Flacci homo seruus uel libertinus...... utria, ie. aoxods 
uidetur dicere homines ebriosos ...... teget, sandapila elatos homines terra 
obteget, Andronius libitinam uidetur exercuisse apud homines infimi ordinis et 
pauperrimos’. 

And now, in the perilous field I spoke of, in those many places where 
the question arises whether the text is right or wrong, how is this editor to answer 
it? He cannot; he lacks the requisite knowledge. He misapprehends what 
Romans have said, and he misconceives the Roman way of saying things: that he 
should decide whether Lucilius could and would have written what the MSS 
impute to him is therefore impossible, and that he should offer to decide 
it is presumptuous. And then, to make matters worse, in the midst of his 
difficulties and disabilities, he is assailed by temptation. 

In Germany at the present moment, as everyone knows, an editor who 
wishes to be praised (unless, like one or two influential persons, he has a troop 
of retainers who will applaud whatever he does) must be a conservative editor ; 
that is to say, he must defend the MS tradition not only where it appears 
to be right but also where it appears to be wrong. Some credit, it is true, may be 
drawn from the mere pronunciation of shibboleths ; and Mr Marx, by speaking ill 
of Mueller and Baehrens and by calling Mr Buecheler ‘ criticorum facile princeps ’, 
has secured at the outset a favourable hearing from a large audience in more lands 
than one. But this lip-service, though good so far as it goes, is not sufficient : 
an editor is expected to prove the sanity of his judgment and the orthodoxy 
of his opinions by defending at least a dozen MS readings which no former editor 
has thought defensible ; and to this requirement Mr Marx, for want of the knowledge 
which might have let and hindered him, is quite ready to accede. It is true, 
as we have seen already, that he does not conserve the text very rigorously 
against his own conjectures ; but he is willing enough to practise the conservative 
method in its easiest, commonest, and most agreeable form, by preferring the 
tradition of the MSS to the conjectures of other people. To attract the public 
whom he seeks to please he has posted this notice on the first page of his second 
volume : 
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sit’, but a greater than Lachmann is here: Mr Marx, adopting only the metrical 
corrections delicits and ipse (I wonder that Mr Stowasser can bear to part with 
ipst), presents the passage thus: 


Cornelius Publius noster 
Scipiadas dicto tempus quae intorquet in ipsum 
oti et deliciis, luci effictae atque cinaedo, et 
sectatori adeo ipse suo, quo rectius dicas. 
ibat forte domum, sequimur multi atque frequentes, 


‘ego interpretor hoc modo: “<si quaeris, quid agam>: ego Lucilius dicto 
(dictabat uersus Lucilius teste Horatio serm. i 4 10) ea quae Cornelius noster 
Scipio tempus in ipsum oti intorquet et deliciis suis, luci suae [effictae he dare not 
paraphrase, it is too intolerably absurd], atque adeo (quo uocabulo rectius dicas) 
cinaedo ipse suo et sectatori”.’ 

I hardly know where to begin ; but first let us take the construction. In spite 
of his punctuation he construes ‘atque cinaedo et sectatori adeo’ as ‘atque adeo 
cinaedo et sectatori’; and to prevent any mistake about the matter he adds ‘ atque 
adeo positum ut Cic. pro Rosc. Am. 29 “hoc consilio atque adeo hac amentia 
impulsi”.’ Read twenty lines further and you find that he has changed his mind : 
‘datiui in membra duo dispertiti sunt, utrique ef praeponitur membro: in priore 
membro asyndeton exhibuit et a/gue particulam’: the first clause therefore is ‘et 
deliciis, luci effictae atque cinaedo’, the second is ‘ et sectatori adeo suo’, and atgue 
and adeo have nothing to do with one another. You recognise that care and 
deliberation on which conservative critics are wont to pride themselves, 

Now for the sense, and especially /uci effictae. ‘mea lux, mea uita...tritas 
cottidiani sermonis blanditias omnes norunt.. . /uci suae igitur dictum ut /ux mea 
Catull. 68 132......efictae mutare ausus non sum: uidetur dicere hominem 
nitidum lautum ¢ersum Lucilius, sicuti Cato de agri cult. 67 2 “fiscinas spongia 
effingat ”, Cic. pro Sest.77 “e foro spongiis effingi sanguinem”.’ Even so. Caesar 
is called sidus in Lucan and ca/uus in Suetonius, therefore Mr Marx, if the fancy 
takes him, will call him ca/uum sidus. The whole sentence may be Englished as 
follows : ‘I am dictating the words which our friend P. Cornelius Scipio launches, 
for the exact time of leisure (whatever that may mean), both at his darling, 
the well-wiped light of his eyes and his minion, and moreover at his own retainer, 
by which (name) you would more correctly call him ’, 

It was not I who chose this specimen, it was Mr Marx himself. It is not I 
who say ‘ wie Marx zu erklaren versteht, dafiir sei nur auf ein Beispiel hingewiesen, 
naimlich 1138’; it is his friend and admirer Mr Stowasser. I only ask this: when 
a scholar conceives such interpretations to be even possible, can he be said to have 
an inkling of what is possible and what is not? The unfamiliarity with Roman 

4 Arch, f Lat, lex. xiv p. 445 ‘wir besitzen nun wie wir sie, namentlich was die Beiziehung der 


die vor einem halben Jahrhundert von Lachmann  griechischen Literatur betrifft, von Lachmann kaum 
erwartete Luciliusausgabe mit erklirenden Noten, — hatten erwarten dilrfen’. 
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manners and the Roman mind which believes that Scipio railed in the public 
street at a fellow of this sort, and that Lucilius employed these terms to describe a 
favourite of his friend Scipio’s, is less extraordinary than the unfamiliarity with 
human speech which believes that such discourse as this has ever proceeded out of 
the mouth of man. 

This passage, to be sure, is one which nobody has succeeded in emending, and 
Mr Marx, if he had not vaunted his performance, might almost have had it 
forgiven him as a counsel of despair. Come now to passages where not only is 
carrection necessary but corrections have been proposed which, so far as anything 
in Lucilius can be, are certain; and see how Mr Marx's claim to the title of 
conservative, somewhat jeopardised by the great number and extreme uncertainty 
of his own conjectures, is made good by the stoutness with which he upholds the 
most evident corruptions of the MSS against the clearest emendations of better 
critics. 


6o1. Non. p. 502 ‘accusatiuus pro datiuo. Lucilius lib. xxvi 
suspendatne se an in gladium incumbat, ne?caelum bibat.’ 


“uersum corruptum non esse testatur numerorum ordo incorruptus’ says Mr Marx. 
Versum corruptum esse testatur Nonius: it contains no ‘accusatiuus pro datiuo’. 
To this cardinal fact, the first that a critic should fix on, he never so much as 
alludes: what he wants is not the true reading but the MS reading. Koch and 
Quicherat proposed, and Mr Marx suppresses, 


suspendatne se<‘se> an [in] gladium incumbat, ne caelum bibat. 


The construction gladium incumbat for gladio, on which Nonius comments, 
perplexed the scribe, who added zz to help it out. 


110 sq. (Gell, xvi 9 6). 


uerum haec ludus ibi, susque omnia deque, fuerunt, 
susque et (kaec F. Dousa) deque fuere, inquam, omnia, ludus iocusque. 


haec is corrupted to e¢ in scores of places, and this is one of them. ‘ susgue deque’ 
says Mr Marx ‘ asyndeton est ut dyw xadtw neque eodem modo accipiendum quo 
populusque patresque: qua in locutione gue idem est atque gue illud in quisgue utergue — 
absgue, ita ut Lucilius potuerit scribere susqgue et deque,;—and he quotes et hodteque 
from Pliny. You would think that 111 alone had been preserved and 110 had 
perished ; yet it is not so: it is only that Mr Marx, in discussing 111, dare not 
raise his eyes to 110, for fear he should begin to think about probability and so be 
led into the way of truth. 


397 (Non. p. 181). 
huc ubi concessum, pellesque ut in ordine tentae, 
wrote Mueller. Mr Marx retains the 4ic of the MSS: 
hic, ubi concessum, pellesque ut in ordine tentae, 


“ubt concessum i.e. ubi milites in unum locum coacti’. You expect examples of 
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concedere=in unum locum concedere : you are presented instead with Livy's ‘ conce- 
dere in hiberna’ and ‘in hiberna concesserant ’, parallel, not to the concessum which 
Mr Marx commends, but to the Ave concessum which he rejects. 

Tf one were asked for samples of corrections which are everything that a 
correction ought to be, gentle, salutary, self-evident, indispensable, one might 
instance Iunius’ p/aceat for placent at 207 (Non. p. 133), Bergk’s uirigue for utrigue 
at 1119 (schol. Iuu. iii 143), Lachmann’s ua/eant for ualeat at 338 (Non. p. 428) and 
his addition of 731 (Non. p. 407) to 7or (Non, p. 362) with chresin for certe sine in 
the former. Mr Marx rejects them all, p/aceat he even suppresses, and between 701 
and 731 he interposes thirty verses, simply in order to put asunder what Lachmann 
has joined ; and to read his notes,—if you did not remember how easily he accepts 
his own conjectures and how little they deserve to be accepted,—you would suppose 
him to hold that any defence is better than any emendation. 

Sometimes he vouchsafes no defence at all. 352-5 (G.L.K. vii p. 18). 


aa primum longa, a breuis syllaba. nos tamen unum 

hoc faciemus, et uno eodemque, ut dicimus, pacto 

scribemus ‘ pacem placide Ianum aridum acetum’, 354 

*Apes "Apes Graeci ut faciunt. 
Anyone who stops to think will wonder a little at the choice of instances in 
354. Why five of them, an odd number, when the Greek instances are two? Why 
one adverb amongst four accusative nouns? Why this capricious sequence of 
quantities, @@@a4? Mr Marx does not answer these questions, he does not 
even ask them, but he is a trifle afraid that the reader may ask them; so he and 
the compositor between them attempt to «strike us blind and dumb with this 
luxuriant efflorescence of typography : 

scribemus ‘pacem: placide; Ianum, aridum; acetum,’ 

to which I can only add?!. Now this is not the sole place in Latin literature 
where placidity and Ianus are rather unexpectedly associated. 

qui peccas minus atque ego, cum Fului Rutubaeque 

aut placide Tani contento poplite miror 

proelia rubrica picta aut carbone ? 
That is Hor, serm, ii 7 97 as exhibited by more than half of Horace’s best and 
oldest MSS. Baehrens corrected Lucilius accordingly : 

scribemus ‘ pacem Pécidetanum, aridum Acetum,’ 

*Apes “Apes Graeci ut faciunt. 
Lucilius is considering the initial syllables, in the Latin words as in the Greek ; 
so the penultimate of Pacideianum is left out of account. Mr Marx not only 
refuses the correction but ignores it. A good emendation, in these days, means 
an emendation which has been proposed by a persona grata; and Mr Marx feels 
sure that most of his readers will regard this conjecture as sufficiently condemned 
by its authorship. Baehrens has attained the proud position, which he is far indeed 
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furem illum esse dudum cognouerit’: the words of the text contain no clue to the 
speaker, the person addressed, or the subject of conversation; yet Mr Marx 
identifies all three. 300 sq. (Non. p. 427) ‘gallinaceus cum uictor se gallus honeste 
| altius in digitos primoresque erigit unguis’: ‘agitur de muliere quae superba 
incedit gallo uictori similis’. Evidently; and the scene described in Dem. xara 
Koy. 9 proves that Conon was a woman dressed up as a man, a point of which 
Demosthenes could have made a good deal if Mr Marx had been at hand to 
enlighten him. 899 (Non. p. 357) ‘deum rex auertat uerba obscena': again does 
Mr Marx divine the speaker's sex, ‘mulier loquitur, cui conuicia intorquet 
nescioquis’, Tell us more: was she tall or short? young or old? maid, wife, or 
widow? And why the incongruous modesty of ‘nescioquis’ in designating the 
assailant? why not say that it was a negro boy? At 1097 (Non. p. 343) ‘est illud 
quoque mite malum, blandum atque dolosum’ Mr Marx discovers yet a third Lady 
Teazle behind the screen: ‘agitur de mulieris ingenio’. That settles the question ; 
else we might have thought that some vice of the human mind was referred to, 
such as Horace’s ‘improba Siren desidia’. Mr Marx should write a novel. Nay, 
he may almost be said to have written one; for his notes on book iii (Lucilius' 
journey to Sicily) are not so much a commentary on the surviving fragments as an 
original narrative of travel and adventure. 

* Audacia’ is the chief crime which Mr Marx (i p. cxv) imputes to Mueller ; 
to Mueller, who on p, xliii of his preface has these sober observations, ‘fragmentis 
explicandis uel copulandis nihil facilius esse, si uulgi plausum spectes, neque 
difficilius quidquam, si peritorum, pridem sanxit auctoritas prudentium’. But 
when Mr Marx and his school talk about ‘audacia’ they do not mean audacity, 
they mean alteration of the text ; and they would be surprised to hear that the 
fabrication of imaginary contexts has any audacity about it Just as murder is 
murder no longer if perpetrated by white men on black men or by patriots on 
kings ; just as immorality exists in the relations of the sexes and nowhere else 
throughout the whole field of human conduct; so a conjecture is audacious when 
it is based on the letters preserved in a MS, and ceases to be audacious, ceases 
even to be called a conjecture, when, like these conjectural supplements of Mr 
Marx's, it is based on nothing at all. No editor of these fragments, neither 
Mueller nor Baehrens, has been so rash and venturesome as Mr Marx; none has 
such cause to wish that the earth may lie heavy on Herculaneum and that no roll 
of Lucilius may ever emerge into the light of day. 

A. E. Housman. 


(Ta be continued.) 


ON SOME PASSAGES IN LUCAN VIII. 


I. Vv. 83-85 
tu nulla tulisti 


bello damna meo: uiuit post proelia Magnus, 
sed fortuna perit: quod defles, illud amasti. 85 


These lines conclude the speech of Pompey to Cornelia when she met him on 
the shore of Lesbos after the disaster of Pharsalia. This speech Mr. Heitland in 
his excellent Introduction to Haskins’ Lucan has stigmatised as ‘abominable.’? 
So far as the bulk of the speech is concerned a plea may perhaps be urged in 
mitigation of this judgment. Cornelia has completely broken down at the sight 
of her unfortunate husband, and his first object should be to restore her to herself. 
For this purpose, as all, not excluding Lucan, know, a tone of sharp chiding would 
be most effectual, and we learn from the sequel that it succeeded : ‘uocibus his 
correpta uiri uix aegra leuauit | membra solo’ (86 sg.). For the crude brutality of 
the statement in the last four words there is however no excuse. But happily it is 
not to be charged to Pompey or to Lucan, but to the editions. We should 
punctuate: 

quod defles, illud amasti ? 


2. Vv. 155 599. 
tanto deuinxit amore 


hos pudor hos probitas castique modestia uoltus 
quod submissa nimis nulli grauis hospita turbae 
stantis adhuc fati uixit quasi coniuge uicto. 


The difficulties of this passage are well known. To remove one of them 
Heinsius proposed, and Hosius, Francken and Mr. Heitland have accepted, the 
change of animis for nimis. But this leaves nulli grauis turbae without explana- 
tion. For Francken properly demurs to Haskins’ interpretation : ‘“a burdensome 
guest to none of the citizens,” nu/ii turbae is equivalent to nemint’ The same 
scholar correctly states the general sense ‘notum est uxorem et familiam praesidis 
subinde provinciae satis graves fuisse,’ though we cannot accept his inference ‘inde 
corrigendum videtur TERRAE.’ The mischief has arisen from a misunderstanding 
of the construction of grauis, which is not a nominative but a genitive (of descrip- 
tion) agreeing with furdae and qualified by nzmzs ‘a humble visitor with a retinue 


1 P, lxiv, n. 14. Compare p. lxx ‘In worse taste are viii. 72-85 [Pompey upbraiding his wife].’ 
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overburdening none,’ This rids us of the awkward asyndeton after suémissa. In 
the following line again a genitive has caused some trouble which Francken pro- 
posed to remove by reading ‘stantis adhuc <uxor> uixit’ But i, 98 ‘temporis 
angusti mansit concordia discors,’ an apparently unnoted parallel, shows a genitive 
similarly detached. 


3. Vv. 192 59g. 
sic fatur, at ille 


iusto uela modo pendentia cornibus aequis 

torsit et in laeuum puppim dedit, utque secaret 

quas Asinae cautes et quas Chios asperat undas, 195 
hos dedit in proram, tenet hos in puppe rudentis. 

aequora senserunt motus, aliterque secante 

iam pelagus rostro nec idem spectante carina 

mutauere sonum. non sic moderator equorum, 

dexteriore rota laeuum cum circumit axem, 200 
cogit inoffensae currus accedere metae. 


Pompey has now left Mytilene and, as is clear from 159 sgg., has been some 
time at sea. The night is fine, and the wind fair astern (193). To divert his 
thoughts he has a chat with the skipper upon navigation, when presently the latter 
(185) desires his instructions for their future course. A point then has been reached 
at which such instructions are required. This, as a glance at a map will show, is 
a little to the N,E. of Chios, which is mentioned by name in 195. To his 
inquiry Pompey replies: ‘Do not make for Macedonia (N.W.) or Italy (S.W.). 
For the rest I do not care,’ In obedience to these somewhat vague directions the 
master alters the vessel’s course, turning sharply to the left. This action is com- 
pared to that of the charioteer who sweeps round a turning-post, with his right 
wheel circling round the almost stationary pivot of his left. The current of rippling 
water which was previously plashing past the vessel’s sides now falls upon it 
broadside, and the waves ‘ change their sound.’ 

With the situation thus clear, let us consider in succession the different 
readings of manuscripts and editors in v. 195. The MSS. have Asinae or Sasinae, 
The only Asine’s known to us are towns in the Peloponnese, in Cyprus, and in 
Cilicia, none of them of much use for defining a position off the N.W. coast of 
Asia Minor, Sasina is unknown ; and its s may have come from the final of the 
preceding ‘quas,’ 

Micyllus proposed Asvae, against which Francken very rightly urged that it is 
much too vague for the purpose, ‘quo cursus non definitur cum sit lata et 
immensa ; unus locus significatur; ostendit vocabulum cautes.’ There is another 
objection. To have any meaning here at all, it must mean that the skipper took a 
course to the east of the Oenussae islets, between them and the coast of Asia, 
which would be out of his way for every place in the world except the town of 
Erythrae. 
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to place my whole confidence in the Arsacids,’ Cf. 388 ‘nulla manus illis, fiducia 
tota ueneni est.’ 

I proceed to 309 sg. As already said, Pompey’s present mood is one of 
apprehension. He fears that it may be rash to put himself into the hands of 
Parthia. This is the thought in 308 and it is the thought in 311 ‘quod si nos 
Eoa fides et barbara fallent | foedera’e.q.s. But in the two intervening lines we 
are jerked on to an entirely different one—viz. his intention of rousing the nations 
of another world (alta tellure as alto orbe in 315) and thence launching an army on 
his foe. Whether the lines are the handiwork of Lucan or of an interpolator, as 
Kortte supposed, they are not in the place intended for them, which must have 
been after 288. The bond of connexion is obviously this: ‘ Africa and Egypt are 
out of the question. I must try another world, that is the Furthest East.’ 


J. P. POSTGATE. 


GARROD'S THEBAID AND ACHILLEID OF STATIVS. 


P. Papini Stati Thebais et Achilleis recognovit brevique adnotatione critica 
instruxit H. W. GARROD collegii Mertonensis socius. E Typographeo 
Clarendoniano Oxonii, [1906.] Crown 8vo. Pp. xii + (rest unpaged) 396. 
5s. paper, 6s. cloth. 


THE Thebats of Statius was held in great esteem in the Middle Ages, and is 
referred to in terms of high praise by Dante and Chaucer. During the past 
century it has earned the fate of all works whose chief claim to distinction lies in 
their perfection of form. The words with which the last editor begins his preface 
do not fall short of the truth: ‘Codicum Thebaidos tanta est multitudo ut iure 
suspiceris pluris per mediam aetatem librarios quam per nostram lectores Statio 
contigisse.’ The paucity of readers cannot be laid to the charge of the editors, 
for each of the past three decades has seen the appearance of a critical edition. 
Otto Miiller brought out a critical edition of the first half of the poem in 1870, the 
completion of which was interrupted by his death ; and the edition of P. Kohlmann 
(1884) was followed in 1900 by the edition of Dr. A. S. Wilkins in Postgate’s 
Corpus. All of these editions marked an advance on the haphazard methods of 
the earlier editors. 

The edition for the Oxford Series of Classical Texts has been prepared by 
Mr, Garrod, whose papers in the Journal of Philology and in the Classical Review 
have shown him to be an independent student of the Latin poets. Thanks are due 
to the Delegates of the Clarendon Press for undertaking what is hardly likely to be 
a remunerative work, and those who have the study of Latin literature at heart 
ought to welcome a recruit to the ranks of such students in an age when most of 
our younger scholars seem to put their strength into Greek. 

The text is based upon the following manuscripts: P (Puteaneus) of the late 
ninth century, B (Bambergensis) of the eleventh century, D (Dovoriensis) of the 
early tenth century, K (Gudianus) of the tenth or eleventh century, N. 
(Phillippicus*) of the tenth or eleventh century, Q (Parisinus) of the tenth 
century, S (Sangermanensis) of the tenth century, A (codex Vlamingii, now lost, 
collated by Drakenborch) perhaps of the fifteenth century, Two other manu- 
scripts are also occasionally quoted in the apparatus:. a twelfth century 


3 Mr, Garrod wrongly gives ‘ Philippicus’ (pp. ix, xii), and omits the number of the MS. ‘ 


~ 
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modo); 331 (molem tor montem); 460 inserts ut after suum ; 659 (insignique for 
insignemque) ; 684 (cruentos for pudentis); ii. 50 (Orci aditus for Arcadti); 112 
(culpae for uitae); 117 (laesurumgue fidem for ausurumque eadem) ; 136 (uultumgque 
liquenti for multumque sequenti); 251 innupto in for innuptam ; 295 (fraude for 
laude); 311 (agnoscens for respiciens); 418 (fronte for mente); 556 (infigens for 
infringens) ; 560 (burisque queant auferre for murisque (durisque P) ualent inferre) ; 
638 fenui iam for etiamnum (et adhuc PN*),a harsh and unnecessary alteration ; 
659 (mane for manent) ; 721 (Aoniae de uertice Itones for Aonia deuertis Itone) ; iii. 
17 (uenerit for uenerat) ; 163 ubi for gue, surely quite unnecessary; 231 ¢uta for 
cuncta ; 236 (monstrans or narrans for portans); 314 (bellantem feruere for late 
deferuere); 316 (rursus for orsus, a conjecture palpably wrong, orsus being equal to 
Jocutus, as elsewhere); 334 (despecto pecore at for pectore despecto: this may be 
right) ; 362 (dum capulo nondum haec manus for dum capulo nondum manus of the 
majority); 379 (swadeat usque torum for auditusque iterum); 388 medenti for 
medentia; 455 (ora suae Cirrhae for oraque Cirrhaea); 522 (tesca for astra); 631 
(animae iam for animarum) ; 648 (inde for ille); 710 (pacem for iterum)4 It is to 
be feared that Mr. Garrod has been impatient of the manuscript tradition. Most 
of his alterations seem uncalled for, and it ought to have made him suspicious of 
his own knowledge that he has often sought to alter passages that earlier scholars 
apparently found quite correct. 

This volume contains also a new recension of the Achil/eis. In the editing 
of this poem Mr. Garrod has had the advantage of Dr. Alfred Klotz’s recent 
edition (Leipzig 1902), which he justly praises, He regards Klotz’s C (a Brussels 
MS. of the eleventh century) as descended from Q (a Paris tenth century MS.) 
through some corrupt MSS., and excludes it from the apparatus. He rightly lays 
a high value on the Eton MS. which Klotz, relying on Schenkl’s imperfect 
information, had depreciated. Mr, Garrod’s work on the Achilleis is relatively 
perhaps more valuable than his work on the Thebais, Both are welcome, and 
will give, it is to be hoped, a fresh impulse to the study of Silver Latin poetry 
in English-speaking lands, 

ALEX. SOUTER. 


1 Mr, Garrod alters ‘gloria’ (v. 20) to ‘gratia’ on —_he know any instance of g/oria contracted before the 
the assumption that the contraction for the latter was second half of the eleventh century? 
altered to the contraction for the former, But does 
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temedy for the old crux at 5. 670, if the reader can construe it by himself I advise 
him to accept it. But in case he fails, it may be well to transcribe the author’s 
rendering : ‘ An tibi fas est Tuppiter (uelut sanctam legem apud animum statuisti) 
ut femina ne aliquae quidem possit (ne minimum quidem efficere ualeat)?’ 
Personally, I doubt the construction of fas, the use of the plural a/iguae where 
even the singular would have been obscure enough, and the position of #7. The 
question of order arises also in the emendation of 7. 226: to me an emendation 
which introduces to us the collocation guid tu nam is frankly impossible. 

But these are of course extreme cases. Most of the emendations are perfectly 
free from suspicion on the score of language, and substitute for a difficult expression 
one that is much less dubious. The refutation of these and of some interpretations 
of the text would take time, and I must content myself with a selection. I 524. 
The Sun-god is here addressing a heavenly Senate, and is pointing out that the 
Minyae have no right to make an expedition against Aeetes, who has harmed no 
Greeks—on the contrary he gave Phrixus the hand of his daughter and so 


coniugio uidet e Graia nunc stirpe nepotes 
et generos uocat et iunctas sibi sanguine terras. 


The last line has been much worried by emenders and in my Study etc. p. 74 
I proposed’ to render ‘and calls for sons-in-law and invites the lands united 
in blood to himself (sc. to send them)” Dr, R. objects that Phoebus has just 
explained that he quartered Aeetes in a remote part of the world so that he might 
live unmolested, and that it would be absurd for him now to say that Aeetes 
invites Greek immigration. There is much logic in this, but Phoebus is making 
a speech, and even a god cannot always be logical. Certainly the authors:of the 
extant Roman declamations were not : with them eachargument seems to be taken 
separately and worked up by itself, without much regard for what precedes: 
And so I think Phoebus in Valerius has two distinct arguments: (1) ’Tis hard that 
Actes who lives out of the turmoil of civilisation should be molested, and (2) He 
is no foe of Greece. In developing the second, he has rather forgotten the isolation 
on which he laid stress in the first. Anyhow, it was Phoebus who had disposed 
Acetes’ habitation: what attitude that king proposed to take towards foreigners 
was another matter. Dr. R.’s own interpretation is ‘And calls (the Greeks) his 
sons-in-law.’ I quite admit the possibility, indeed probability, of a silver poet’s 
using this rhetoric in reference toa person who had only ove Greek son-in-law. But 
what about the rest of the line? Aeetes was certainly in a position to ‘call (Greece) 
a@ land allied in blood to him,’ but the mention of so plain and prosaic a fact, the 
necessary result of thesgrandchildren being sons of a Greek, after a highly rhetorical 
statement seems the worst of bathos, 1779 sgg. This is one of the worst cruces 
in Val. Dr. R. handles it well, and I believe is right in joining exorabile retro, 
‘(a charm) to win back the ghost. But I strongly doubt if retro refers to the 
return of the evoked ghost to Hades. Seneca is particularly given to using 
the word in'reference to return to life: see H.F. 55 patefacta ab imis manibus retro 
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aligerum mater stc fatur Amorum. As the speech which immediately precedes 
this line is addressed to Venus, Dr. R. objects to her being designated afresh 
‘tanta uerborum ambage.’ ‘But surely we have a very similar state of things 
in V. 356. At 1. 352 Medea nutricem adfata timore est: her speech occupies 
ll. 353-5, and then the nurse’s reply is introduced with 


audit uirginei custos grandaeua pudoris 
Henioche. 


These lines seem to me modelled on Homer’s rov 8 7peiBer érectra Bed @Béris 
dpyuporeta, ’Arpeiin Mevédrae Siotpedés Opyaue Nawy, and the like. The Latin 
epic refused to take over the whole stock in trade of the Greek, but it had no 
objection to introducing, occasionally, most of its mannerisms. Ennius was 
probably much more Homeric than Vergil in this respect: among his fragments I 
note-vespondit Iuno Saturnia, sancta dearum and olli respondit rex Albat longat. It 
would be in no way surprising to me if Valerius when he penned these lines was under 
the influence of the archaistic tendency which, although it came to a head much 
later, certainly existed in Nero’s time and must have gained force under such an 
emperor as Vespasian. 


WALTER C. SUMMERS. 
Sheffield. 
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On Correption in Hiatus, Edward Bull Clapp. On a Fragment of Sappho, F. Blass. The 
Manuscripts of Aristophanes IT, John Williams White. The AINH in Anaximenes and 
Agasimander, Willintn) Arthas leis The Form of the Chlamys, F, B, Tarbell. Notes 
and Discussions: 4a Emendation of Caesar, Bellum Gallicum vi. 30. 4, Walter Dennison. 
The Quotations of Athenagoras and the Text of Euripides, Evan T. Sage. Horace A. P. 15 
and Proclus on the Plain Style, Paul Shorey. The Moods of Indirect Quotation, J. J. 
Schlicher. Book Reviews; Gomperz’s Greek Thinkers, Vols. II, 111, Paul Shorey. Marquart’s 
Untersuchungen sur Geschichte von Iran, Carl D. Buck. Papers of the British School at Rome, 
Samuel Ball Platner. L. D. Brown's A Study of the Case Construction of Words of Time, 
Tenney Frank. P, H, Edwards's The Poetic Element in the Satires and Epistles of Horace, 
G. W. L. Hendrickson. G. O. Berg's Metaphor and Comparison in the Dialogues of Plato, 
W. A. Heidel. R. C. Flickinger’s Plutarch as a Source of Information on the Greek Theater, 
John Richard. F. Blass’s Die Interpolationen in der Odyssee, 3. Michigan University 
Studies—Roman Historical Sources and Institutions (ed. H. A. Sanders), Mary Bradford 
Peake. G. Thiele’s Der silustrierte lateinische Aesop in der Handschrift des Ademar, Ed. 
A. Bechtel. 

No. 4. 

Menander: a Study of the Chronology of His Life, Walter Eugene Clark. The Oscan 
and Umbrian Pumperias, A, G. Laird. The Extent of Strabo’s Travel in Greece, 
Charles. Heald Weller. Zhe Syntax of the Imperfect Indicative in Early Latin, Arthur L. 
Wheeler. Aristotle's Nixac Avovvovaxai, Alfred Kérte, Votes on the Scholia of Cod. Vat. 
886 (Codex Theodosianus), E. ©. Winstedt. Cretan ids, Carl Darling Buck. Notes and 
Discussions :. Seneca Epp. Mor. 82, 20, G. L. Hendrickson. Dionysius Zpist. ad Pompeium 
775 R., Charles N, Smiley. Zhe Eituns /nscriptions at Pompeii, Norman de Witt. Himerius, 
Or. i. and Horace A. P, 128, Paul Shorey. Book Reviews: Vossler’s Sprache als Schipfung 
und Entwicklung, Hanns Oertel. Van Leeuwen’s Ar. Eccdesiasusae, E. Cary. Olcott's 
Dictionary of Latin Inscriptions, I, fascc. 1-5, Walter Dennison. Studi italiani di filologia 
classica, Vol. XII, W. H. Kirk. Bourguet’s Z'Administration financitre du sanctuaire 
pythique au iv? sidcle avant J.-C., Edward Capps. Watzinger’s Griechische Holssarkophage 
aus der Zeit Alexanders des Grossen, F. B. Tarbell. WHuelsen’s Das Forum Romanum, seine’ 
Geschichte und seine Denkméler, Samuel Ball Platner. Traube’s Quedlen und Untersuchungen 
sur lateinischen Philologie des Mittelalters, Bd. 1. 1. Sedulius Scottus von S. Hellmann, 
E, K. Rand. H. B, Wright’s Zhe Campaign of Plataea, W, L, Westermann, Gunnerson’s 
History of U stems in Greek, Charles Edward Bishop. Geneva Misener’s Zhe Meaning of 
ydp, L. L. Forman. Svoronos’s Das athener National Museum, Caroline L. Ransom. 
T. M. Jones’s Case Constructions with similis and its Compounds, Charles E. Bennett. 
W.. S. Ferguson’s Zhe Priests of Asklepius: A New Method of Dating Athenian Archives, 
Edward Capps. F. Blass’s Aischylos’ Choephoren, Paul Shorey. Index (3 pages). 


Mnemosyne. 34. 4. 1906. 

C. Brakman, Apuleiana. v. L, ad Lucianum. In Deor. Dial. 7, 4 read xéAAoras ; 21. 1 for 
Spot 8% tov Tocovrww treppépav read dy00 8% Svrwy rocotrov 8.5 22. 4 read Hy. Sper avrol for 
‘Bupev tatra, P, H. Damsté, Trifolium Horatianum. S. 2.1. 62 fulgure for frigore; ib, 4. 
87-8 illis, quae nisi diuitibus negueant contingere, omissis (for mensis) ; Ep. 2. 3. 45 promus 
sit carminis auctor (for promissi). J.C. Naber, Observatt. de iure Romano. 95 Ad legem 
damnatam, 96 de sacramento denegando, J. Viirtheim, €1C1AION—€TTEICION, restores 
the latter word in a Hesychian gloss, interprets Lycoph. Alex. 1385 sgg., where it occurs, 
and emends Schol. on Ar. Pax 1148 (8émowov for &:’ émotov of MSS.). J. van Leeuwen, 
Homerica. 32 Obss. criticae. 1. C. Vollgraff, Zhucydidea (from vol. 33). Book 7. 
v. L, HC—QC. In Od. w 30 read dowep dvagces for Hsrep d. Other exx. of the confusion. 
S. A. Naber, C. G, Cobeti operum conspectus and Addenda et corr. ad Epp. Cobeti. 
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pars prior (R. Helm). ‘Has an excellent introduction” Fr, Blass, Zextkrifisches su 
den Korintherbriefen (J. Driseke), favourable. G, Schmidt, De Anonymi Laurembergiani 
Introductione Anatomica (R. Fuchs). 

21 Nov. A. S. Arvanitopullos, Phylen-Heroen am Parthenonfries (E. v. ee: 
* Correctness of results not proved.’ O. Hoffmann, Die Makedonen, ihre Sprache und thr 
Volkstum (A. Fick). ‘Indispensable for Greek History.’ H. Francotte, Le conseil et ? Assemblée 
générale ches les Achiens (Fr. Cauer), favourable. Caccialanza, Analecta Vergiliana et 
Horatiana (K.P, Schulze). On Hor. Od. iti, 30. 11 and iv. 14. 26, and on Verg, Zed. i. 65. 
K. Friz, Sogenannte Verbal-Ellipse bei Quintilian (H. Blase), favourable, C. L. Smith, 
A Preliminary Study of certain Manuscripts of Suetonius Lives of the Caesars (Th. Opitz). 

28 Nov. H. Swoboda, Beitriige sur griechischen Rechtsgeschichte (Fr. Cauer), favourable. 
M. Carrol, Aristotle's Aesthetics of Painting and Sculpture (A. Déring). ‘Too superficial,’ 
R. Neuhdfer, Die dem Vergilius Maro sugeschriebenen Gedichte Catalepton (F. Vauck), 
favourable. A. Anastasi, Quatenus T. Livius L. Coelio Antipatro auctore usus sit (W. Soltau). 
Careful but superfluous.’ Droscuridis de materia medica libri V, ed. M. Wellmann. Vol. II, 
quo continentur libri ITI et IV (R. Fuchs), very favourable. 

5 Dec. W. v. Landau, Die Bedeutung der Phonisier im Votkerleben (O. Meltzer), 
favourable on the whole. G. R. T. Ross, Aristotle De Sensu and De Memoria. Text and 
translation with introduction and commentary (A. Déring), favourable. A. Kraemer, De 
locis quibusdam, qui in Astronomicon, quae Manilii feruntur esse, libro primo exstant, ab 
Housmano Britannorum viro doctissimo nuperrime corruptis (Breiter), favourable. A. Merlin, 
L' Aventin dans Vantiquité (R. Delbriick), very favourable. J. Nicole, Un catalogue @auvres 
Wart, conservies & Rome & Ptpoque impériale. E. Preuschen, Antilegomena. 2. Aufl. (Soltau). 
On the remains of the uncanonical gospels and early-Christian traditions, favourable. 
A. Schweitzer, Von Reimarus bis Wrede. Line Geschichte der Leben-Jesu-Forschung (Soltau), 
favourable. 

12 Dec, H. Luckenbach, Kunst und Geschichte. 1. Abbildungen sur alten Geschichte. 
6, Aufl., very favourable. S, Eitrem, Observations on the Colax of Menander and the 
Eunuch of Terence (W. Crénert), favourable. S. Eitrem, Votes on some Greek Literary 
Papyri (W. Crénert), favourable. C. Clemen, Dre Entstehung des Neuen Testaments (Soltau), 
favourable on the whole. P. Rasi, 4d Augustini Confession. xiii. 38. 53. 

19 Dec. R. Richter, Der Skeptisismus in der Philosophie. 1. (A. Bonhfier), favourable. 
Berliner Klassikertexte. IV. Hierokles, Ethische Elementarlehre (Pap. 9780) utter Mitwirk- 
ung von W. Schubart bearb. von H. v. Arnim (W. Cronert). Demetrit Phalerei de elocutione 
Uibellus rec. L. Radermacher (C. Haeberlin), favourable. Apophoreton, der XLVII Ver- 
sammilung deutscher Philologen (C. Haeberlin). E. Oldenburger, De oraculorum Sibyllinorum 
elocutione (C. Haeberlin), unfavourable. G. Walter, De Lycophrone Homeri imitatore 
(C. Haeberlin), favourable. Berliner Bibliothekenfiihrer, herausg. von P. Schwenke und 
A. Hortzschansky, favourable. 

26 Dec. H. Reiter, Beitrage sur Erklirung des Sophokles (K. Loeschhorn). On Antig. 
I. 2, 94, 215, 1146. G. Winter, De mimis Oxyrhynchicis (W. Cronert), very favourable, 
Langrehr, P/autina (K. Loeschhorn). On the Mercator, favourable. 


1907. 

2 Jan. Chr. Bartholomae, Zum altiranischen Worterbuch (F. Solmsen), favourable. A. 
Frickenhaus, Athens Mauern im IV Jahrhundert v. Chr, (W. Dérpfeld), favourable. Demo- 
sthenes against Midias, by W. W. Goodwin (Th. Thalheim). ‘Does not satisfy critical 
requirements.’ Fr, Vollmer, Die Uberlieferungsgeschichte des Horas (J. Bick), favourable on 
the whole. A.M. A. Schmidt, Beitrge sur Livianischen Lexikographie IV. cis, citra, extra, 
infra. V. ob, propter (W Heraeus), favourable. G. Schén, Die Differensen swischen der 
Kapitolinischen Magistrats—und Triumphliste (W. Soltau), favourable. 
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(3) July Meeting of Berlin Arch. Gesellschaft. 
(4) Reports and Notices. 
(5) Bibliography. 


Heft 4 
1. F. Poulsen: Developments of Types in Archaic Sculpture. (Twelve cuts.) 

A study of the treatment of the nude and draped figures in Early Greek art, showing to 
what extent each prevailed at different periods. The nudity of primitive figures like those 
on the Dipylon vases has no special signification, but is mere childish want of skill. The 
general tendency is to reproduce drapery first by colouring (as in the Boeotian terracottas), 
later by plastic treatment. The stories of cult-statues being clothed may be founded 
on fact ; but Greek sculpture does not owe its origin to a development from these nude 
symbols, as pre-historic art shows. The rarity of the nude in archaic art is not due to 
prudery : it is the original form in which primitive people conceive and execute their 
human figures, and later art shows the struggle for the mastery between this nudity and 
the realism of drapery, a conflict of nature against art. Types like the ‘Spes motive’ and 
the ‘ Hera raising her veil’ are discussed, and shown to be purely artistic in origin. 

2. B. Schulz: Arcading and Pediments in Roman Architecture. (Three plates, seven cuts.) 

Five varieties of architectonic decoration in classical architecture, two of which (niches 
and aediculae) were largely used in Roman times, and their use in combination led to 
the arcade of single columns as in the Porta Aurea of Diocletian’s palace, or to a series 
of pediments as in the model of a theatre in the Museo Delle Terme at Rome. Syrian 
architecture is most important as illustrating the development of these features. 

Anzeiger. 

1. The Great Theatre at Pompeii. (O. Puchstein, four cuts.) 

2. The Strassburg Museum of Casts. (A. Michaelis, six cuts.) 

3. Nov.-Dec. Meeting of Berlin Arch. Gesellschaft. 

4. Notices, Bibliography, etc 


NUMISMATIC. 


Numismatic Chronicle. Part 3. 1906. 


Sir H. Howorth. arly Parthian and Armenian Coins. This is a reply to a reply by 
myself. The editors of the Mumismatic Chronicle have not favoured me with the oppor- 
tunity of an answer, even though there is a prospect, I believe, of ‘more to come’ on the same 
subject from the same prolific pen. It will perhaps be thought that points of style, 
fabric, and date, are best left in the hands of numismatic specialists, among whom Sir H. 
Howorth does not, I believe, claim to number himself. With regard to the questions of 
chronology and history dealt with by Sir Henry, some scholars may regret that he still 
persists in ignoring the critical literature about the writings of Moses of Chorene that 
has accumulated since the time of Langlois, and further that he has not withdrawn his 
confusing chronology of the early Parthian kings, which he has based on some unnamed, 
obsolete text of Justin, while entirely ignoring the critical edition of Ruehl and the 
Opinions of competent scholars who have supported the readings of that edition.—Miss 
K. A. McDowall. Contorniates and Tabulae Lusoriae. The method of using the con- 
torniates is discussed and an account given of several interesting types, figured in two plates. 
Miss McDowall’s paper shows that there is much to be done with these curious ‘ draughts- 
men’ from the archaeological point of view, the explanations of types given by Sabatier, 
and even by Robert, being often far from satisfactory. The time seems to have come when 
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a Corpus—or at least the beginnings of a Corpus—of contorniates might be attempted with 
advantage. 


Revue suisse de numismatique. Vol. 13. 1906. First Livraison, Part 2. 

This periodical rarely includes articles on classical numismatics, but the present number 
(pp. 161-272) contains the first instalment of a valuable article on rare or unpublished 
coins of Asia Minor, by Dr. Imhoof-Blumer, with the title Zur griechischen und rimischen 
Miinshunde. The Imperial silver (cistophoric) coinage of the Province of Asia is discussed 
and a number of coins of various parts of Asia Minor are examined or described for the 
first time. 

Rivista italiana di numismatica. Part 3. 1906. 

F, Gnecchi. Jntorno ai Medaglioni. Dialogo.—¥F. Gnecchi. Le tre monete. On some 
small peculiarities of this well known type. It is suggested that Gold is represented by the 
central figure—Gabrici. Relffeiont artistiche e religiose fra Cuma degli Opici ¢ U Oriente 
greco-asiatico rivelate dalle monete.—Laffranchi. La cronologia delle monete di Adriano. 
Pp. 329-374 and plates of coins (obverses). The types of the different issues are set 
forth year by year in a tabular form.—G. Dattari. Nuova teoria sopra il systema monetario 
della riforma di Dioclesiano—G, Pansa, Nuovo contributo alla teorica delle contromarche 
monetarie pressoi Romani. Chiefly on the countermarks found on early Imperial coins 
(Augustus—Vespasian), 

Revue numismatique. Part 3. 1906. 

R. Jameson. L’euvre de Théodote & Clasomdne. Gives a plate of the remarkable 
tetradrachms of Clazomenae (047. Head of Apollo rev. Swan), which bear the signature 
of the artist Theodotus. These specimens show that four different dies were used for 
the obverses and four for the reverses. ‘Sur les nos. 4, 5 et 6, le dieu est représenté 
avec une expression de tristesse mé¢prisante qui confine au dégoft.’ On Nos. 1 and 2, 
‘la figure, plus pleine et plus sereine ne présente pas le caracttre tourmenté qui distingue les 
autres coins; la bouche, au lieu d’étre allongée en une moue de dédain, est ronde et 
charnue.’ I may perhaps remark that none of these varieties, impressive as they are, 
quite fits in with our conception of an ideal head of Apollo: indeed, the full, heavy face of 
Nos. 4-6 somewhat suggests the portrait of a barbarian woman.—J, de Foville, es statues 
de Hira & Platées d’apres les monnaies. The scanty coinage of Plataea consists of 
some bronze pieces and of silver hemi-drachms of two types, one with a full-face head 
of Hera, the other with her head in profile. B. V. Head has assigned all these hemi- 
drachms to the period x.c. 387-374, but de Foville would place the full-face head to 
B.C. 386-372 and the profile head to some time after 8.c. 338. The full-face head is regarded 
as imitated from the Hera made by Callimachus (unfortunately, specimens of this rare 
coin are badly preserved), and the profile type as recalling the Hera Teleia of Praxiteles. 
(On the two statues of Hera at Plataea, see Paus. ix. 2. 7.)—R. Mowat. D’une collection 
Sénérale permanente de monnaies contremargquées. Describes many countermarked coins 
of Italy, Macedonia, Egypt, etc.—A. Merlin. Ze grand bronze de Nerva ‘tutela Italiae.” 
On acoin engraved in J. Tristan’s ‘Empereurs’ (1644) with a rev. referring to the a/imenta 
instituted by Nerva. No specimens of the piece exist and there is good reason to 
think that Tristan’s engraving is pure invention.—A, Dieudonnée. Choix de monnaies et 
médailles du Cabinet de France. Coins of Bruttii, with a plate. 

Warwick Wrortn, 


THE CLASSICAL QUARTERLY 


JULY 1907. 


VERB FORMS IN PLAVTVS. 
(Continued from page 52.) 


§ 16.—Diaereses and Syncopation in Perfects. 


coépt, Cas. 701, Cist. 687, both in bacchiac verse. 
coépit, Cas. 651, bacchiac verse. 
mécum rém cépit, Merc. 533, iamb. septen. 

5 6 7 


sir ru|pitt, at vs. end, Capt. prol. 8, 760, 1011. One would like to read 
similar forms in Men. 510, sérruput, and in Poen. prol. 66, sérripitur, but 
4 3 4 


3 
these are by no means sure. 


The participle surrup~tus occurs 14 times. This is the only form possible 
metrically, in eight places. Either the fuller or the syncopated form might 
stand in the other six, viz. :— 


Poen. 902 (we can keep the fuller form by reading zad). 


Pers. 150 ( ” y ” ” und )- 
R. 1105 ( ” 9 ” ” futt utrge). 
4 5 
Poen. 1346 ( » . ” ” eae sunt), 
Poen. 1058 ( ” » 9 ” Anttdama[s| hospés; but 
4 5 


in 955 we get Antidamds futt). 
Pers. 380 (e¢ ut ud ?). 


Other syncopated perfects are réccidit, reppert, reppuli, rettuli; see § 13, 
and § 53, zrigo, etc. Add Pers. 834, conctltaut? (concilia ut BCD); cf. Mil. 
1038, Cas. 543, As. 501. 

NO. II. VOL. I. H 


put 
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Truc. 344, 52... dbtegertt heréditds, iamb. sen. 
3 6 


4 5 
Add the future mzs? . . . ordssets, E. 728, troch. septen. 
4 


Other possible instances, at colon end, are of course too doubtful to be listed. 


PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Some of the following forms are really optatives originally, but may be 
here for convenience. 


§ 19.—Forms of do. 


duim, 1 med. vs. (Aul. 672). 
intérdiitm, 2, vs. end. 
pératitin, 2, vs. end. 
creduam, I, vs. end. 
ditls, 6, vs. end; 1 med. vs. (R. 1368). 
crédtits, 1, vs.end ; 1 med. vs. (Am. 672). 
pérdiitls, 1, vs. end ; 1 med. vs. (Capt. 728). 
diias, 1, vs. end ; 1 med. vs. (Merc. 401). 
créditds, 2, vs. end. 
accrédiids, 1, vs. end. 
tndtids, 1, vs. end. 
adiitt, 2, vs. end. 
crédiitt, 1, vs. end. 
pérditt, 1, vs. end; 1, med. vs. (Poen. 740). 
créandt, 2, vs. end. 
aittnt, 4, vs. end; 1, med. vs. (Ps. 937). 
plrduint, 13, vs. end ; 1, med. vs. (Men. 451). 


Total, optative forms, 33 at vs, end, 7 med. vs. ; ordinary forms, 8 at vs. end, 


I med. vs. 


Dr. 


§ 20.—Forms of edo. 


edim, Aul. 430, Poen. 1284, Trin. 474, 475. 
comedim, B. 743, Curc. 560. 
eats, Men. 249, Poen. 867, Trin. 473. 
comedis, Trin. 102. 

edas, Poen. 534. 
edit, 7. 
edimus, Poen. 537. 
edint, Men. 457. 
comedint, Truc. 534. 
exedint, Ps. 821. 

edant, S. 554. The forms edas, edant, are doubted by 
Postgate (C/. Rev. xvi. [1902] 112). 

H 2 


1900 


ARTHUR WINFRED HODGMAN 


§ 21.—Miscellaneous Present Subjunctives. 
coéptdt, Truc. 232. 
sustélla, Mil. 310. 
temptrint, Truc. prol. 61. 


AORIST SUBJUNCTIVE., 
§ 22.—Forms in -sim. 


ausim, 8 (in Merc. 301 A reads ausstm). 
empsim, Cas. 347 (Acidalius ; emzstm, VJ). 
empsim, Mil. 316 (Lindemann). 

Jaxim, 10. 

obiexim, Poen. 446 (A ; -o bt ex tm, B ; -o bt exim, CD"). 
amtssis, B. 1188 (MSS.). 

aixis, 6 (detxis, Merc. 484, A). 

faxis,9; for futures, see § 5. 

tnduxis, Capt. 149 (¢nduxtstz, E). 

obtexts, Cas. 404 (Lambinus ; odlexis, BVE). 
parsts, B. 910 (par sis, B). 

parsis, Ps. 79 (pars ts, B). 

prohibessts, Aul. 611 (prokibes sts, BDE). 
respexis, Most. 523 (BCD?). 

responsts, Truc. 606 (BCD). 


ambisstt, Am. prol. 71 (Fruterius ; amdzsset, B; ambtssent, DEJ). 


ausit, B. 697, Mil. 11. 

excussitt, B. 598. 

extinzit, Truc. 524. 

faxit, 7; for futures, see § 5. 

bicessit, As. 603 (stltces stt, BD). 

prokibessit, Ps. 14 (st# as separate word, BCD). 

subrepsit, Mil. 333. 

Jaxtmus, Truc. prol. 60 (Camerarius ; facitmus, MSS.). 
4 


adaxint, Aul. 50. 

ambissint, Am. prol. 69 (Fruterius ; ambissent, MSS.). 

faxint, 16 (Aul. 788 ¢ta di faxint, inguité. + Sta di faciant.). 

Total, 78. ° ° ’ ; 
§ 23.—Forms in -assim. 

locassim, Aul. 228. 

negassim, AS. 503. 

amassis, Mil. 1007 (separatim, BCD). 
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curassts, Most. 526, Poen. 553 (separatim, B), Ps. 232. 

demutassts, Vid. 91. 

indicassis, Aul. 608 (D ; tndicasses, BE). 

snmutasses, Aul. 585 (Acidalius). 

occultassis, Trin. 627. 

occupassts, Most. 1097 (separatim, BCD). 

opi<ass>ts, Mil. 669 (Camerarius). 

supplicassis, As. 467 (separatim, E). 

abturassit, Pers. 478, 

celebrassit, Frag. 66, Cornicula, Nonius. 

perennitasstt, Pers. 330 (Biicheler). 

seruassit, Cist. 742 (B®; separatim, B'E). 

amassint, Curc. 578. 

seruassint, As. 654 (separatim, BE), Cas. 324, Ps. 37 (separatim, CD), 
S. 505 (D; serua sint, B), Trin. 384. 

Total, 23. 

§ 24.—Forms of tango. 


Gtiigds, B. 445, E. 723, Truc. 276. 


attigas, Pers. 816, bacchiac verse. 
ne dttigdtts. tangité, Most. 468. 
3 4 5 6 


Cf. Mil. 1092, ¢égd (Bothe; so practically B, but CD have féango, against 
metre). 


§ 25.—Forms of uenio. 
dduéndt, Ps. 1030 (BD). 
5 6 


éuén{ \dz, Curc. 39 (Muret). 
“ubnl dt, E. 290 (Bothe). 
dutal Ye, Mil. 1010 (Ritschl). 
eutal Jdz, Trin. 41 (Pareus). 


éuen| |dnt, E. 321 (Bothe), end of cretic tetram. 
peruén{ |dt, R. 626 (Guyet). 
7 8 


péruéndnt, Trin. 93 (Pareus ; perueniant, A; peruenat, B ; perueniat, CD) 
5 6 


Besides these eight sure cases, for which metre is the only proof, apart rom 

Ps. 1030 and perhaps Trin. 93, one would like to read similar forms, medio uersu, 

in these places :—cénuen[1]dm, B. 348 ; cénuen[s]dt, Trin. 583; cuen[z]dt, B. 144, 
3 4 3 4 


Curc. 271, Most. 58; éwen[t]dnt, Most. 395, Pers. 629; éuen[z]ént, Curc. 125, 
Pers. 454; but these are very doubtful. 
Add, as an aorist subjunctive, adstulas, R. frag., Diomedes. 
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PERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE. 


§ 26.—Quantity of -i- (Ff. § 18). 
(i) Long -e-:— 
Men. II01, guasi émerts argénto, troch. septen. 
Capt. 248, gut fuerts et qu, troch. septen. 
Capt. 407, 7 fuert animétus, troch. septen. 
Merc. 924, ‘quia... . addiserts im, troch. septen. 
Ps. 962, guotumas .  dbxertt td ego ad-, troch. septen. 
[R. 391, ne périertt. Par Ubinam éa iamb. septen. ; not a certain instance.] 
Cist. 679, quis sstulert et, colon end of anap. octon. 


4 
Cist. 11, ut méminerfmius, bacchiac verse. 
B. 1132, guz... uénertmus, bacchiac verse. 
Mil. 862, ne dflzerttis, iamb. sen. 
I 2 


Poen. 953, “iz sirttis, iamb. sen. 
3 


Add the aorist sz fazfimus, Truc. prol. 60 (Camerarius), iamb. sen. 
4 


(ii) Short -2- :— 
Pers. 494, ut méiminert , dim, anap. octon. 
S. 42, ue. L mémintrls ificiim, anap. dim. 
S. 47, mémintrt’ Sacto, anap. dim. catal. 
R. 1040, anh troch. septen. “Proceleumaticus frequens hoc versus 


loco,” Leo ad Am. 718. 
Cist. 4, gus mdgis potieritis, anap. monometer hypercatal. ( potuerzs, B). 


PLUPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE. 


§ 27.—Forms in -sem. 


Jaxem, Ps. 499 (ABCD). 

untellexes, Cist. 625 (Camerarius ; intellexisses, E). 
iussés, Pers. 106 (Bugge ; tus est, BCD). 

recesset, Merc, 73 (Lambinus ; recessit, BCD). 
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IMPERATIVE. 


§ 28.—Dic, duc, fer. 


aic dice (8) and 
(detc, Merc. 529, A). compounds (4). 
35 before vowels. . . . « «©. 3 
84  , consonants . - 8 . 9 
119 12 
duc (10) and duce (6) and 
compounds (4). compounds (19). 
8 before vowels. . . . |. . . =&I2 
6 , consonants. . . . . . I3 
14 25 
fac face 
18 before vowels. . . . - el 7 
46, consonants. ... ~ .« « 4 
at vs. end rs © 
dub. (Truc.924) . . . . .«. . I 
64 38 
Note R. 124 :— 


Tu stquid dpus est dice. t Dic quod té rogé. 
3 4 


The compounds are 


addice, Poen. 498. 

benedice, Aul. 787, Cas. 346 (is this really a compound ? see § 54, vii. ad fin.). 
indice, Ps. 546. 

abduc, Men. 436, Poen. 1147, S. 418. 

adduc, Ps. 389. 

abduce, 6. 

adduce, 7. 

circumduce, As. 97, Mil. 221, Most. 843. 

<de>duce, Truc. 479. 

educe, Pers. 459, S. 762. 


Compare Mil, 256 :— 
dice, monstra, praécipé (dice, A; omitted in other MSS.). 
5 6 7 8 


with Capt. 359 :— 
dtce [de|ménstra, praéctpé (sec]l, Camerarius). 
5 6 7 8 
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Still more doubtful are 
Trin. §84, ha<iu>d daré. tt Quin tu t modo. 


Am. 345, dtceré. tt Quid edst opis. 

Merc. 934, dbeevé tt Certum éxequt. 

Mil. 1316, Meevt. + Saluaé stént. 

Pers. 826, rhddert Diodérus, troch. septen., second foot. 


Twelve of these nineteen instances occur at the antepenultimate ictus. Cf. 
Jacobsohn, Quaestiones Plautinae, 1904, p. 40. Verse endings like expectdré uss, 
5 


Trin. 734, sclré vém, Poen. 555, occur at least nineteen times. 
7 8 


§ 31.—Present Passive. 


Us. end. mea. US. 


-arier . . . . IOI I 
-erier . . . 17 
-1ér © ele 39 
“rier, : . . . 18 I 


175 5 
Mil. 1073, anap. septen. :— 


risulm), ddmoderdrier + V. 
5 6 


Men. 1006, iamb. dim. acatal. :-— 
Luct derlpier tn utd. 


This has been said to be the only form in -sery with a short antepenult, but there 
is another instance in Poen. 742. 


Poen. 742, iamb. sen. :— 
Fords egrédter uldeo. 
2 3 


Doubtless we should read Fords égredtre uldeo. Cf. § 45 (7). 
2 3 


Cas, 220, anap. septen. :— 


utter omntbus. 
5 6 


Cas. 723, anap. septen. :— 
patricéque amictrier dique. 
5 6 7 


Note Mil. 881, iamb. septen. :— 
At méliust * monériér. + Meretricem commonéri, 
3 4 6 7 


and Truc. 753, troch. septen. :— 
Stine experiri. + Immo dppertre: uts est éxperiri<er>. 
2 6 7 
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§ 38.—Siem, etc. 


US. end. med. VS. 
Stent rns <2) Am. prol. 130. 
ses - - 6 23 Poen. 148, Truc. 897. 
sitet ~ . . . 8 13 (by emendation in Cas. 176, 177). 
stent ~ 2 «  « 27 Aul, 495, Curc. 322, Merc. 839. 
potts stem . I 
possiem I B. 762. 
posstes 5 
posstet eee 7 
adstet 2 Ps. 1115. 
substet I 

170 21 


The 13 instances of sse¢ med. vs. are Am. prol. 106, Am. 157, Aul. 370, B. 652, 
Cas. 176, 514, Men. 764, Merc. 175, Mil. 261, Poen. 1405, Ps. 1120, R. 321, S. 202. 

The 21 instances of these words med. vs. are (except Cas. 176, 177) well 
attested by MSS. (3 by ABCD), and 11 of them seem required by metre (bacchiac 
verse, I; cretic, I; fourth foot of senarius, 4 ; scattering, 5). Leo generally retains 
them in such places, but prints the shorter forms where the metre does not demand 
the longer ones. Lindsay, on the contrary, nearly always accepts the MSS. read- 
ings, whether required by metre ‘or not. In R. 321, sse# would give u solitary 
iambic octonarius in a long series of iambic septenarii, 290-413. In Cas. 514 the 
initial sse¢ comes by copying the final set of 513. Note Men. 341 :— 


Rogitdnt quoitdtis sit, guid ef nomén siét ; 


Trin. 694 :— 

Ttbi sit émoluméntum honéris; mthi quod dbiectént sikt ; 
and Pers. 237, sts... stem; R. 1381, sis... stem; Trin. prol. 6, stm... sset; E. 
574-75, Sit... Stet. 


§ 39.—Fuam and forem. 


vs. end. mea. VS. 
Juam . . ; . I 
Juas tee I Capt. 443, Pers. 51, Trin. 267. 
Juat . -  .«  «. IO Aul. 426 (?), Capt. 260, Men. 171, Mil. 299. 
Ps. 432 
Juant . , . . 3 
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vs. end. med. sv. 

forem oe le 2 R, 218. 
foret oe . 16 6 
Sorent ee 2 B. 953, Most. 800. 
fore n°) 22 
affore oe ee I 
adfore oe lle I 

52 31 


“The equivalent of forstéan (which is not used by Plautus, and only seldom, if 
ever, by Terence) is in Plautus fors fuat an, eg. Pseud. 432.’ It is wrong to use eg, 
here, for fors fuat an occurs in Plautus once only, Ps. 432. 


§ 40.—Forms of possum. 


potis =potes, Mil. 782, Pers. 580, Ps. 945. 
= potest, 13. 
= posse, 5. 

pote =potes, Aul. 390, Capt. 398, Pers. 30, Trin. 352. 
= potest, Most. 256. 
= poterit (?), Capt. 398 (Spengel ; poterzs, MSS.). 
= posse, Capt. 171, Truc. 317. 

potis es, Capt. 970, Mil. 684, 1322, Pers. 35. 

potts est, 7. 

(potis est (A), S. 626, apparently against metre ; cf. S. 773.) 

potis sunt, Poen. 227. 

potts sts, Poen. 875. 

potis esse, Ps. 1302. 

potin tu, Poen. 1089. 

potine tu, Cist. 231. 

potin = potesne, Cist. 368, Curc. 246. 

potin ut, 21. 

potine ut, Men. 466, Merc. 441. 

potin est, Trin. 759. 

potin abeas, Cas. 731, Pers. 297. 

potin ne, Pers. 175. 

potesse = posse, 5. 

potisset (BCD), Mil. 884 (potes szt, Leo). 

potts stem, Merc. 331. 

possiem, B. 762, S. 479. 

posstes, 5. 

posstet, 7. 
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COMPOUNDS OF VOLO. 
§ 41.—Forms of malo. 
magts nolo (?), Cist. 299. 
madudlé, at vs. end, 7; med. vs., Ps. 728. 
malo, 7. 
mages uis, Mil. 1337. 
MAUS, 7. 
mauoltts, B. 1119. 
mdusiet, As, 121. 


5 
maduélim, at vs. end, 12; med. vs., As. 877, Aul. 661, Merc. 356, Truc. 277. 
malim, 15. 
mduéls, vs. end, Ps. 140; med. vs., Capt. 270. 
malts, Am. 511, Cist. 33. 
maueltt, med. vs., Trin. 306. 
malint, S. 80. 


mauellem, 8. 
mallem, Curc. 512 (BEJ). Cf. nollem, which also occurs once 


only, S. 513, but has not aroused the criticism that mallem of Curc. 512 has. 


§ 42.—Forms of nolo. 


non uolo (?), Aul. 703 (nolo MSS.). 
nollo, S. 631 (BC), 720 (BCD), 734 (BCD). 
nolo, 56. 
néuts, vs. end, 6; med. vs., 4. 
NON UtS, 9. 
néudlt, vs. end, 4; med. vs., Trin. 364. 
non uolt, 4. 
ndlitmibs, S. 142. 
7 


nolunt, R. 619. 
nolim, §. 
non uélts, Poen. 244 (bacchiac), Trin. 671 (vs. end). 
nolts, 3. 
non uéltt, vs. end, Merc. 452, 453. 
nolit, Most. 287. 
udn uélint, vs. end, Merc. 7, Most. 681. 
non uellem, Cist. 506. 
nollem, S. 513. 
non uelles, Aul. 286. 
Other forms, such as malus, nolebam, nolet, etc., are regular and without variants. 
Add maxume uis, Merc. 886, Most. 392, Ps. 1042; uess, etc, 11; uoRmus, 
Ps, 233 (A), Truc. 192 (A), is probably not Plautine at all. Ne... uelsm, 
Truc, 877? (re facere st uelim, BC). 
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THE VERB AIO. 


§ 43.—Present Indicative. 


The widest divergence of scansion is found in the present indicative of 
this verb. 

aio, 23. The spelling @zzo seems indicated by such readings as clio, alto, allo, 
alo, in Capt. 72, Cas. 71, Mil. 548, Most. 977, 979, R. 1025. 

ats, quantity of -z- indeterminate, E. 29, Most. 593, Poen. 985 (?). Possibly 
also in Most. 331, 1034, Pers. 322. 

ais, quantity of a- indeterminate, Capt. 1016. 

dis, Men. 487, 602, Merc. 390, 492, Pers. 845, Ps. 482, R. 1072 (vs. end), 
Truc. 118. Possibly also in Men. 162, 820. 

ats or ais, Capt. 572, Mil. 337, 366, Truc. 587. 


Other dissyllabic forms of azs with iambic or pyrrhic measurement, 80 (agzis, 
E. 17, Poen. 364, S. 596, 615). 


Gin, 5 (Am. 284, 344, As. 901, Curc. 323, Most. 383). 

ain, 26. 

ait, Capt. 365. 

ait, Men. 357, Poen. 966. 

ait, vs. end, 3 (As. 285, Poen. 1013, 1017); iambic shortening possible, 15. 
ait, pyrrhic or monosyllabic, 22. 

azt, surely monosyllabic, Mil. 430. 


Other dissyllabic forms of ait of doubtful quantity, 5. 


Summary :— 

ato re 
ats rare co) | 
ain rr rc $ | 
att . . . ry. (°) 
aitts?, Capt. 201 (Lindsay) .. I 
atunt (aitunt, Merc. 469, A) . . 20 
Subjunctive forms . . . . 3 
Imperfect indicative,see§ 3. . 54 


Poen. 996 counted twice .  .. I 
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THE VERB BITO. 


§ 44.—Bito and tts Compounds. 


si vebtto, Capt. 409 (B). 
ni abétis, B. 1172 (Brugmann ; adeas, BCD). 
st adbites, Capt. 604 (B). 
st bztet, Curc. 141 (B). 
st vebttet, Capt. 696 (“ quidam apud Pareum” ; vedibit et, MSS.). 
si vebitet, Capt. 747 (B). 
ne bitas, Merc. 465 (A; ne uztas, B). 
ne abitas, E. 304 (B). 
ne inbitas, E. 145 (B). 
caue practerbitas, E. 437 (B). 
st vebstas, Capt. 380 (B). 
ne bitat, S. 608 (A; ne ebztat, reliqui). 
ne abttat, R. 777 (ACD). 
ne abaetat, Truc. 96 (B; adeat, CD). 
ne interbitat, Most. 1096 (BCD). 
ne practérbstdmus, Poen. 1163 (A; practerbtta, B). 
utinam perbitérés, R. 495 (BCD). 
be} 


licet bttere, Ps, 254, bacchiac (Lipsius ; ussere, MSS.). 
interminatus eum perbltéré, Ps. 778 (BCD). 
5 6 


INTERCHANGE OF CONJUGATIONS. 


§ 45.—Eighteen verbs (and their compounds) show forms wavering between 
two conjugations, or differing from the conjugation usual in other authors. 


(1) acespis, S. 615 ; percipit, Men. 921. 
(2) ctet, pres. indic., B. 415. 

conctet ,, » Merc. 877, Trin. 399. 
exciet ,, » Ps, 1285. 
ac<c>i¢bo, Mil. 935. 

exctam, fut. indic. Curc. 295. 

perctés, , 5 As. 475. 

3 4 


cinctét, , , Am. 476. 
5 6 
<c>161<ct>, R. rI01. 


concas, As. 824. 
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Indeterminate forms, 4. 
(3) cupis, Curc. 363. 
(4) facts, Am. 555, bacchiac. 
facit, Truc. 555, bacchiac. 
Jacimus ?, Truc. prol. 60 (usually changed to fazfmus). 
(5) feruent, Ps. 840 (BCD, codd. Pyladis) ; but ° 
JSeruont, Ps. 840 (A). 
(6) fodttur, B. 1159. 
Jodéve, Curc. 130, Most. 380, Trin. 754. 
ecfoatto, Men. 156. 
ecfodére, Cas. 455. 
Exfodtri, Mil. 315 (troch. septen.). 
éxfodtri, Mil. 374 (iamb. septen.). 
(7) gradior, 3 forms of 3rd, o of 4th, oO indeterminate. 


adgredtor, 3 ” » 7 ” 16 ” 

congredior, 2 ,, 4, I y 8 ' 

degredtor, O - ” I (?) ” O ” 

egredior, 20 , 4 1(??), 11 r 

wngredtor, 3 ” ” I (? ) ” 6 ” 

progredtor,10 __,, »» 3» O Y 
41 14 41 


adgredimur, As. 680, R. 299. 
agredibor, Pers. 15. 
agvredirt, Truc. 252, 461 (bacchiac). 
adgredirter, Merc. 248, R. 601. 

5 


congredi<ri>, Aul. 248, colon end. 
degredivre, Cas. 675 (Bentley ; -eve, AB). 
egredirt, Poen. 742 (-zer, B; see § 31). 
ingredi<rt>, R. 667 (Seyffert), cretic. 
progredtri, Cas. 862 (bacchiac). 


progredi<ri>, Men. 754 (bacchiac). 
prégred{mind, Ps. 859. 
+ 5 6 


(8) zmpetro shows first conjugation forms about 55 times. 
tnpetritum, As. 259 (B). 


(9) lauo, -dre, 20. 
léuts, Ps. 10 (ABCD). 
lautt, Most. 111 (BCD). 
léutt, Truc. 902 (BCD). 
lauére, Am. 1102 (Nonius, metre). 
Doubtful is Truc. 323, /auéve, BD; cf. testimony of Varro. Perfect forms, 9 ; 
NO. Il. VOL. I. I 
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participle /eutus 11. The supine is dauatum in Aul. 579, R. 382; and lautum in 


S. 568, 595. Counted twice, 2 forms ; total 47. Add eé/auz, pf., As. 135, R. 579. 
(10) mortor, 5 forms of 3rd, 6 of 4th, 7 indeterminate. 
demoriov,2  ,, » O 


99 O bP] 
emortor, 2 ,, ” I » 6 » 
9 7 13 

mortre, 5. 


moretret, R. 684. 


emorirt, Ps. 1222. 
(11) oleo, -éve, 16. 


subolet, 5. 


olant, subj., Most. 278, Poen. 268, Frag. 70, Cornicula. 
pratolat, subj., Mil. 41. 


oléve, Most. 42. 


Indeterminate, 8 (especially Most. 268 and 278). Total, 34. 
(12) pdérérem, Trin. 316. 
parére, S. 166. 
parituram, Am. 718 (so Leo, Lindsay). 
parire, Vid. 116, Philargyrius. 
Indeterminate (exclusive of pf. and pf. ppls.), 10. 
(13) powttur, As. 324, Curc. 170. 
potéremur, Am. 187. 
: potiri, R. 190. 
pottrtér, As, 916. 
7 8 
Indeterminate, 12. 


(14) praecellet, pres. indic., Ps. 680; this verb occurs only here in Plautus ; in 
other authors it is of the third conjugation. 
(15) scatet, pres. indic., Pers. 177 (ABC ; scatzt, Leo). 
scatat, pres. subj., Aul. 558 (Gulielmus ; scatet, MSS., scateat, 
Donatus). 
(16) sordére, Truc. 379. 


sévadtré, Poen. 1179, anap. septen. 
Add sérdebdmus, Truc. 381 (A; sérderémus, reliqui). 


(17) &esugdbo sdnguiném, E. 188 (iamb. octon.). 
5 6 7 8 
sdnguinem éxsugdm procul, Poen. 614 (troch. septen.). 
5 6 7 8 
(18) tuendt, Capt. 1008, indeterminate. 


cénttiér, As. 403, Pers. 208 (both at vs. end). 
céntiit, As. 124, 523, Most. 838 (all at vs. end). 
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entucor, etc., R. 449, Capt. 557, Truc. 599, B. 1130. 
tntiiér, Most. 836. 
7 8 


[sntusiur, Capt. 557 (med. vs.), Bentley. ] 
obtuétur, etc., Mil. 1271, Most. 837, Am. 900, Most. 840. 
optuére, B. 668, Most. 69 (med. vs.). 


ACTIVE AND DEPONENT FORMS. 


§ 46.—Seventy-six verbs show forms wavering between active and deponent 
or differing from the forms usual in other authors. The discussion in Langen, 
Bettrage, pp. 59-68, is confessedly only a supplement to a list given by Brix in his 
note on Mil. 172; but, even when taken together, these two lists are incomplete. 
In the following account strict alphabetical order is departed from occasionally for 
the sake of bringing together scattered forms. 


(1) abusa, passive (so Nonius), As. 196. 
(2) adsentio, R. 975. 
adsentiant, Am. 824. 
adsentior, deponent, Merc. 412. 


(3) amplectitote, R. 816. 
circumplecte, As. 696. 
amplexam, passive, Mil. 507. 
Deponent, 22. 
(4) amplexabo, Poen. 1230 (-d07, A only). 
Deponent, 17 (exclusive of gerund and act. ppl.). 
(5) endzpisces, Aul. 775. 
indipiscet, As. 279. 
apiscitur, passive, Trin. 367. 
apiscor and compounds, deponent, 9 (exclusive of ppls.). 
(6) arvbitro, Merc. 902, Mil. 561, Most. or. 
arbitrabunt, S. 144. 
arbitrarem, Ps. 1014. 
arbitretur, passive, E. 267. 


Deponent, 88. 


(7) aucupaut, Truc. 964. 
aucupet, Mil. 995, Most. 473. 
aucupemus, As, 881. 
aucupa, Men. 570. 
aucupatur, deponent, R. 1093 (see Leo’s note). 
I 2 
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(8) augura, Cist. 694. 
(9) auspicaut, Pers. 689, R. 717, S. 502. 
exauspicaut, Capt. 766. 
auspicato, passive, Pers. 607. 
redauspicandum, Capt. 767. 
(10) dubulcttarter, deponent, Most. 53. 
(11) clueo, etc., 16. 
cluear, deponent, Ps. 918 (ABCD). 
(12) commentum, passive, Truc. 451; as a noun, postulating a passive 
Mil. 241. 
comminiscor, deponent, 20. 
(13) congraecem, B. 743. 
pergraecetur, B. 813, Truc. 87, b. 
pergraecere, Poen. 603. 
pergraecamint, Most. 22, 64. 
pergraecart, Most 960. 
(14) contemplo, 11. 
| contemplor, Most. 831. 
contemplabor, Cist. 702. 
contemplemur, Pers. 548. 
contemplarier, Poen. 1129. 
Cf. Most. 831, Ut quicquid magis contemplor (MSS.) tanto magis placet, and 
Pers. 564, Edepol qui quom hanc magis contemplo (BCD) magis placet. 
(15) copulas, Poen. 343. 
copulat, Poen. 655. 
copulart, passive, E. 401. 
copulantury, deponent, Aul, 116. 
(16) criminaret, Ps. 493. 
criminatust, deponent, B. 783. 
(17) cunctas, Cas. 792. 
(18) deluctauz, Trin. 839. 
luctauimus, Vid. 102, Nonius. 
deluctari, deponent, Pers, 4. 
(19) despicatam, passive, Cas. 189. 
adespicatury, deponent, Cas. 186. 
(20) exorsa, passive, B. 350. 
(21) expecto, 38. 
expector, deponent, Trin. 675 (BCD). 
(22) entricatum, passive, Pers. 457. 
extricabor, deponent, E. 152. 
(23) perfabricauit, Pers, 781. 
Jabricamint, Cas. 488. 
Jabricare, As. 102, B. 693. 
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(24) fabulem, Mil. 371, 443. 
Sabulare. Truc. 182, 830. 
Jabulor, 51; confabulor, 3. 


(25) fieve, Mil. 1218 (B ; fiere<c#>, Bergk ; cf. Ennius Ann. 8, ere). 
(26) filuctuat, Merc. 890, R. 303. 
fiuctuare, R. 903. 
(27) fraudo, defr(a)udo, etc., 15. 
Sraisis sit, As. 286. 


(28) frustrant, B. 548. 
Srustrart, passive, B. 548. 
Jrustratur, Am. 830, As. 727. 
Jrustramini, Most. 589. 
Jrustrarier, Curc. 331. 
adefrustratur, Most. 944. 
(29) adgredias, Truc. 252 (BCD: adgrediri, A and editors). . 
congredtas, EF. 543 (Nonius ; congrediar, B). 
gradtor and compounds, deponent, 91. 
(30) <h>or<f>at, As. 512 (Acidalius). 
hortor, V1. 
dehortor, 2. 


(31) insectabit, Capt. 593, Poen. 528. 
insectatury, Cas. 662. 
tnsectarer, R. 843. 
insectatus est, Capt. 549. 
insectatum esse, Capt. 552. 
(32) irtér, R. 1242 ; cf. above, § 35. 
5 


(33) decuzt, Mil. 680, S. 540. 
licttumst, Am. 617, As. 152, Cist. 227, E. 177, Men. 589, Trin. 
566 ; est licztum, Men. 599. 


(34) 4stzgas, Cas. 317, Poen. 798. 
litigatis, R. 1060. 
litigant, As. 914. 
litigari, deponent, Merc. 421. 


(35) lubuzt, E. 698, 699, Ps. 348, R. 587. 
lubttum est, 9. 
est lubitum, As. 711. 
lubttum ertt, As. 110. ‘ 
conlubttumst, 5. 
conlubitum stet, Am. 858. 
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(36) ludtficas, etc., 12. 
deludzficautt, R. 147. 
ludtficor, passive, 14. 
ludtficor, deponent, 15. 
deludificatust, Most. 1033, 1035. 
eludrficatust, Most. 1040. 
(37) medtcabo, Most. 387. 
medicari, Merc. 951. 
(38) meditdbo[r| me da, S. 306. 
meditati sunt, passive, Ps. 941. 
meditatum » Trin. 817. 
meadttatam » Mil. 903. 
medttor, deponent, II. 
(39) mendicas, Am. 1032. 
menaicet, B. 508. 
mendicare, Most. 230. 
mendicdrtér, Capt. prol. 13, Vid. 110, Nonius. 
(40) mereo, and compounds, 47. 


Passive, mereor and compounds, 8; promeritum, noun, Pers. 496, pre- 
supposes a passive. 
mereor and compounds, deponent, 23. 
(41) minstas, Capt. 743. 
minttabas, Am. frag. v, Nonius. 
minttor, 19. 
(42) méseret and other active forms,17. In Truc. 223, ABCD unite in reading 


miseréri nds, but this must be changed to miseréré nds, colon end of iamb. septen. 
3 4 3 4 


se miseratur, E. 534. 
misevantur, Vid. 111, Nonius. 
miserttumst, Trin. 430. 
me miserer, R. 197. 
miserevt, Cist. 457 (this verse is in A only). 
misereri, Ps. 378 (ABCD). 
(43) morigero, Am. 981. 
movrigevart, Capt. 198. 
(44) munerant, Mil. 715. 
munerem, Mil. 691, 695. 
munevas, Capt. 935. | 
(45) mequeo, neque queo, etc., approximately 54; son qgueo, 28. Of these note 
ut nequitur comprimt, R. 1064; 
vetrahi nequitur, Frag, 112, Saturio, Festus ; 
nec subigit queantur, Pers. 194; cf. Capt. 219, R. 1113, gueant 
with deponent infinitive s. 
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(46) mzcto, Men. 613. 
nictet, As. 784. 
nictent, Merc. 407. 
(47) nutrico, Mil. 715. 
nutricare, Merc. 509. 
(48) oboriunt[ur), S. 165 (Lindsay). 
obortuntur, Curc. 309. 


(49) obsono, 15. 
obsonatumst, etc., passive, 6. 
obsonart, deponent, Aul. 295. 
obsonatust, S. 681. 
(50) odz, Capt. 328, Most. 181, R. 920, Trin. 600. 
dsa sum dpiuerter, Am. 900. 
3 5 


4 
(51) opino, B. 18 (Nonius), 487 (Spengel), 511 (Weise), Cas. 541 (Bothe), E. 259 

(Bothe), Pers. 343 (Lindsay), Poen. 1169 (Bothe, Gulielmus), 1268 (Bothe), Trin. 
422 (Acidalius). 

opinor, 87. 

opinare, Capt. 619. 

opinabar, Pers. 257. 

opinatis fit, Am. 186, 

opinere, Poen. 527. Total 100. 


Opinor at verse end . . . . I9 
»  atcolon end . . . 21 (5 before vowels.) 
» before main caesura ; . 204 , » +) 
» before consonants elsewhere . 18 
» before vowels elsewhere . 9 


87 (18 before vowels.) 


Lindsay says (Ancient Editions of Plautus, p. 106, footnote) “In fact we may be 
said to be more certain that Plautus used opfzmo ... than that he used ofinor (eg., 
Bacch. 155).” He is arguing from metrical considerations, and not from MS. 
traditions. Briefly, the facts are these :— 


opino must be read in 9 out of 96 instances. 
opinoy y ww » 13 5 5 96 » 
Either form is possible, metrically, in 74. 
(52) pactsce, B. 866, 870, 871. 
pactast, etc., passive, 9 ; compecto, noun, Capt. 489, Ps. 540. 
pacta’s, deponent, Ps, 226. 
pacisct, B. 865, Ps, 226. 


Note the use of this verb as deponent in B. 865 by Chrysalus, and as 
active, in the very next line, by Nicobulus. 
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(53) palpatur, Merc. 169. 
palpabitur, Am. 507. 
expalpdbttir, Vid. 115, Nonius. 
subpalpdriér, Mil. prol. 106. 
(54) partictpat, Cist. 165. 
participant, S. 33. 
participabo, Pers. 757. 
participauerit, Mil. 263. 
participart, deponent, Truc. 748. 
(55) parttam, As. 271, Mil. 707. 
partrte, Am. 1035. 
(56) perscrutaut, Aul. 657. 
perscrutabor, Aul. 620. 
perscrutatus es, Aul. 653. 
scrutart, Aul, 651. 
(57) est philosophatum, passive, Ps, 687. 
philosophatur, Capt. 284, Ps. 974. 
philosophari, Merc. 147. 
(58) placutt, Poen. 1371, S. 762. 
est placitum, Am. 635. 
complacitumst, Am. prol, 106, R. 187. 
(59) populabo, Frag. 75, Faeneratrix, Diomedes. 
(60) potsszt, Am. 178. 
compotiutt, R. git. 
pottor, deponent, I5. 
compotita sum, R. 205, b. 
(61) praedatum trier, R. 1242, passive, or is zvter deponent? see above, § 35. 
praedatus, etc., deponent, Pers. 608, 668, Ps. 1138, R. 1316. 
(62) pradsagtbat, Aul. 178. 
praesdgitir, B. 679. 
(63) praeuorto, Mil. 653. 
pracuortere, Ps. 293. 
pracuortisse, Am. 528. 
praeuortor, etc., 14. 
(64) proficesco, Mil. 1329 (BC). 
profictscor, etc. (not including ppls.), 17. 
(65) pudeo, Cas. 887. 
puduit, As, 71. 
puditumst, B. 379, Cas. 878. 
(66) ruvant, Capt. 84. 
(67) scescitare, Merc. 386. 
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(68) sortz, Cas. 395, 413. 
sortzto, passive, Merc. 136, b. 
sérttdr, Cas. 298, 342. 
(69) est stipulatus, Ps. 1069. 
stipulari, Curc. 473. 
stipularier, Ps, 1076. 
(70) sésptcd, Men. 1081 (BICD!). 
suspices, Cas. 394 (Pylades). 
Suspicor, etC., 25. 
(71) taedo, Cas. frag., Cledonius. 
taesumst, Most. 316. 


(72) tumultuas, Mil. 172. 
tumultues, R. 629, 638. 
tumultuari, Poen. 525. 


(73) tutetis, Merc. 865. 
tutantur, passive, Am. 651. 

tutor, etc., 8. 

(74) uagas, Mil. 424. 
uagentur, Pers. 319. 

(75) uéneo, etc., 12. 
uenear, Frag. Fab. Inc. 44, Diomedes. 
uentrt, Pers. 577 (BCD). Cf. R. 1242 (above, § 35). 


(76) uenero, B. 173. 
uenerem, Truc. 476. 
ueneror, etc., 6. 


VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS. 


§ 47.— Variation in Vowels and Diphthongs. 


Only a few instances can be given here. 


uentrene, Merc. 452 (uentre ne, MSS.). 

sérutrin, Men. 795 (BCD). 

extcas, R. 122 (Turnebus; exigas, B). 

uocent=uacent, Cas. 527 (MSS.), in a pun; cf. the adjective soctuos, Cas. 
596 (A). 

uorro, S. 375 (A); reuorram (ABCD) quod conuerri (ABCD), S. 389; forms 
with we-, S. 351, R. 845. 

uorto, etc., eg. R. 165 (BCD), 1400 (BCD), S. 402 (ABCD), 414 (ABCD). 

uoto, 17; ueto, 9. 

exolatum, Merc. 593 (B), Most. 597 (A), Ps. 1035 (B), Trin. 535 (A); exulatum, 
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(6) Future Indicative. 


curabers, Merc. 526 (A). 
tbets, Cas. 92 (A). 
orassets, E. 728 (A). 


(c) Future Perfect. 
comédétrets, Men. 521 (A). 
5 6 
veubrtérets, Men. 256 (A). 
5 6 


(dZ) Present Subjunctive. 
seis = sits, Merc. 550 (A), 552 (A), 779 (A). 
[sezs=s¢ uts, Merc. 777, A.] 
ueleis, Merc. 775 (A), vs. end (cf. Pers, 601 uelts ef), 


(e) Perfect Indicative. 


abstinet, Am. 926 (abstznes, MSS.). 
aduexei, Merc. 391 (A). 
dedei, Men. 535 (A). 
detxet, Men. 591 (A). 
aduxet, Men. 117 (A). 

emet, Merc. 500 (A). 
metuet, Poen. 1378 (A). 
periet, S. 497 (A). 
reddidet, B. §30 (A). 

uider, Cist. 547 (VE). 
adixtet, Merc. 754 (A). 
nostet, Men. 294 (A). 
neglexeit, Merc. 86 (Koch). 
vediett, Merc. 530 (A). 


(7) Passive Forms. 


pergraecaminet, Most. 22 (BCD). 
sequintinet, Merc. 782 (A). 
amplexaret, Poen. 1301 (A). 
daret, Merc. 777 (A), 778 (A), R. 1292 (BCD). 
deasciaret, Mil, 884 (Bugge). 
expertret, Merc. 769 (A). 
fruniscet, R. 1012 (A). 
modevarei, Pers, 297 (A). 
moretvet, R. 684 (B). 
proloquet, Men. 252 (A). 

5 
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CONSONANTS. 


§ 48.— Variation in Consonants. 


Here, also, it is possible to list only a few instances. 

réc<c>lustt, Capt. 918. 

aussim, Merc. 301 (A). 

demissero, R. 791 (A). 

excissos, Most. 826 (A). 

incusses, Most. 713 (A); accusttes, Most. 712 (A). 

pertussum, Ps. 369 (BCD ; -s-, A). 

qguaesso, Men. 230 (A), Ps. 1322 (A), Vid. 39. 

utsso, Ps. 1063 (A). 

uisse, E. 712 (B), Truc. 198 (BCD). 

Cf. ussuvrae, Trin. 181 (A). 

nollo, S. 631 (BC), 720 (BCD), 734 (BCD). 

narauistt, Vid. 70. 

narem, Truc, 722 (BCD). 

adispennite, Mil. 1407 (Nonius). 

distennite, Mil. 1407 (Meursius). 

Cf. socenno, Aul. 659 (Nonius) ; wane, Truc. 62 (B). 

neclegere, Poen. 823 (B) ; elsewhere zeg/-, in nouns and verbs, 7. 

gnatus, as ppl., 15 (assonance with genere in the same verse, 4; with 
progignetur, 1). 

gnosco, etc., at least 6 times. 

atto, see under § 43. 

battolare, Merc. 508 (A); cf. dazzolum, Poen. 1301 (Lowe ; baliolum, BCD ; 
batolum, A). 

mostro, etc., 7; add the title Mostellaria. 

locuntur, B. 801 (BCD). 

sum elogutus, Merc. 155 (eloguzus, B). 

quoguetur, Men. 214 (quog-, BCD). 

seguntur, Poen. 1374 (A). 

exsolatum, Merc. 593 (B). 

exurvexi, Ps, 1272 (BCD), R. 915 (BC). 

exicas, R. 122 (Turnebus ; exegas, B). 


QUANTITY. 


§ 49.—Final Syllables in +t. 
(i) Final -az. 
This length is so perfectly certain that we hardly ought to doubt that such a 
passage as Pers. 826, fdciebdt in Idénid ought to be read with -é¢, rather than with 
5 6 7 8 
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the questionable division of the ictus-part of the foot. However, in the following 
lists, I have given, first, instances that admit of no other explanation; and, 
secondly, instances that might be explained as division of thesis, syllaba anceps at 


colon end or at change of speaker, etc., even though I believe they are better 
explained as true instances of archaic long vowels. 


Present Indicative . . 6sure, 8 probable. 
Imperfect , . . . 2, 2 > 
Present Subjunctive . . I, 5 - 

9 15 


Add dat, Men. 101, Most. 601 (Lindsay in Archiv L. L., xi. 127). 
(ii) Final -é2. 


Present Indicative . . 12 sure, 16 probable. 
Future yo . . I. ,, 4 » 
Present Subjunctive . - 35 4 » 
Imperfect ,, . ; . .Io, 3 9 

17 27 


Pers. 327 has dz. 
(iii) Final -2¢. 


Present Indicative . . 1osure, 4 probable. 
Future ye , . I, I ” 
Perfect yo . . 20 4, » 
Future Perf. ,,_. . . Oo 5, I > 
Present Subjunctive . . 4 , 3 9 
Perfect » , . Ioy 3 ” 

36 20 


Of these note 


Jactt tnprobé, Truc. 555 (so Lindsay, who makes the verse bacchiac). Cf. 
facis, Am. §55, and factmus (usually changed to faxtmus), Truc. prol. 60. 
pérciptt tnsdnid, Men. 921, troch. septen. Cf. decepts, S. 615. 
5 7 & 


6 
uénibit uxdr, Men. 1160, troch, septen. 


I 2 3 


libsttum ertt animé, As. 110, iamb. sen. Cf. evts, Trin. 971. 
5 


3 4 
st &rtt occdsio, Capt. 209, anap. septen.; so Gdtz-Schdll, but Leo and Lind- 
5 6 
say make the line a troch. octon., with ert7. 


bbtigertt heréditds (future perfect), Truc. 344, iamb. sen. 
5 6 7 8 


Note, further, Poen. 1200, iamb. septen., 


Nunc hine sapit, hinc séntit qutcquid sipit ex. 
2 5 


In Merc. 530 we get rédiezt, iamb. septen., at vs. end however. 
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§ 50.—F inal -or -ar, -is. 
(i) Final -dr. 


Present Indicative . .  . r0Osure, 19 probable. 
Future » ; . . Oo I 
10 20 


Of these 30, 20 are of the first conjugation, 6 of the second, 3 of the third, 
and 1 of the fourth. This uneven distribution is probably only accidental, and 
not significant. 


(ii) Final -ar. 


Future Indicative . .  . t1sure, 6 probable. 
Present Subjunctive. . . 3, I , 

4 7 

(iii) Final -és. 

Present Indicative . . . 3 sure, 1 probable. 
Future » I ,, 3 9 
Future Perfect 2s 3. - 
Present Subjunctive - +» 3 » O » 
Perfect » 2 5 2 , 

II 9 


Of these note 
dccipts habeds tibt, S. 615, troch. septen. Cf. percipit, Men. 921. 
qubd cupts opteerb, Curc. 363, troch. septen. Cf. cupiret, Lucretius i. 72. 
facts it tuts, Am. 555, bacchiac verse. Cf. factt, Truc. 555 (bacchiac, and 
factmus, Truc. prol. 60 (or fazimus ?). 
umquant erts auro hute quidém, Trin. 971, troch. septen. Cf. evé#, As. 110 (and 


evts?. tt U6, As, 110). 
curdbets, Merc. 526 (A). 
thers, Cas. 92 (A). 
ordssets, E, 728 (A). 

4 
comédérets, Men. 521 (A). 
5 6 


veudrtérets (fut. pf.), Men. 256 (A). 
§ 6 
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§ 51.—Fierem, fii, etc. 


feeres, at vs. end, Trin. 644. 


fieret, > oy Am. 487, B. 788. 

fierent oO Capt. 998, Poen. 788. 
fiert » 20. 

calefiert » oo» E. 655 (as two words, BJ). 
interftert, 4, 5 Trin. 532. 

Total at vs. end, 27 


Am. 567, fterf, bacchiac verse. 
Most. 722, fter?, cretic verse. 
Poen. 1056, /tert, iamb. sen. 

3 


Total medio uersu, 3. 
In Aul. 405 we get dt; Merc. 844 /Ydt or ftét; Mil. 492 f%dt (B); Mil. 595, 
6 8 8 6 


Jitdt, A (fuam, B'CD); Trin. 594 #4, D (fuat, BC); Aul. 426 frat(BD); Ps. 1029 
6 6 

tant (all but B, which has vant) ;—but these are all changed to fuat or fuant by 
6 


editors, to avoid the scansion ffa(m)t. Cf. B.155, 156, fram ut... fitdm; Merc. 446, 
700, Pers. 479, and below, § 58 (vi). ° 

Jui, R. 217 bis (troch. octon.). 

Jui, R. 1389 (troch. septen.). 

Suit, Capt. 555 (troch. septen.). 

Juzt, Pers, 168 (anap. octon.). 

Jutt, R. 1105 (troch. septen.). 

Sutmis, Capt. 262 (troch. septen.). 

7 


Jiierunt, B. 1087 (anap. septen.). 
Suéertt, fut. pf., As. 782 (iamb. septen.). 
5 6 


Suérim, Mil. 1364 (troch. septen.). 
fhorint Poen. prol. 110 (iamb. sen.). 
jfrisse Mil. 776 (troch. septen.). 
Note Capt. 555, fait dique 25 profutt. 


§ 52.—Miscellaneous Quantity. 


-érunt or -érunt, see § 9. 

zero, see § 14. 

-2- in future perfect, see § 18. 

-2- in perfect subjunctive, see § 26. 
Jacé, comminisceré, see § 29. 
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fingeré, etc., see § 30. 
uénimhs, Curc. 438. Cf. Jacobsohn, p. 5. 


ais, etc, see § 43. 


On the measurement of compounds of zaczo in Plautus, see M. W. Mather, 
Harvard Studies VI, 130-132. 


tnstitiit, Most. 86, bacchiac verse. 
plaérdt, Men. 63, prol. 
5 6 


prifitérit, Men. 643 ; préfttétur, Capt. 480. 
4 
profecti<ru>s, Trin. 149. 
2 3 
réuortimini, Am. 689. 


SYNCOPATION, ETC. 


7 § §3.—Iurigo, porrigo, purigo, etc. 
(i) lurigo. 


turigdndumst, Merc. 119 (B). 
obtur<t > gem, Trin. 68 (Ritschl). 


obitir <I> gem, Trin. 70 (Ritschl), 
obidirct> gare, Merc. 46 (Ritschl). 


In B. 1020 we may read Me obtur<i>gduit (Ritschl), or Me<d> dbiurgauit 
(MSS.). ; mS 


The syncopated forms are found six times:—Am. 706, Curc. 171, Merc. 321, 
3322, Trin. 96, 680, 


(ii) Porvrigo. 

porge, Ps. 708 (proge, A ; por cl-, B). 
pirge, Merc. 883 (Leo, Lindsay ; porrige, MSS.). 
pbrgite, E. 733 (Gotz; purgtte, A). 
expires Ps, prol. 1 (A). 

(iii) Purigo. 

pur<i>géds, Merc. 738 (Ritschl). 
pir<t> pant, Aul. 753 (Ritschl). 
explir <P> go, Cist. 304 (Ritschl). 
expiir <P> ges, Mil. 497 (Ritschl). 
expir<i>gdre, Capt. 620 (Ritschl). 
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expur<i>gédvre, Cist. 453 (Studemund). 
expr cP > gave, Mil. 497 (Ritschl). 
expir<l> give Mil. 517 (Ritschl). 
perplir <P> gatis ... aurtbis, Mil. 774 (Fleckeisen). 
Cf. expiir<0>gdtibnem, Am. 965 (Ritschl), Merc. 960 (Ritschl). 
The syncopated forms, are found six times :—Am. 909, 946, Aul. 791, Cas. 944, 
Cist. 302, Poen. 1410. Add pirgttans, Cist. 384 (Nonius). 
(iv) Surripud, reccidt, reppert, reppult, rettulz, see § 16. 


(v) cautsse, dissyllabic, B. 1017 ; trisyllabic, Am. 944. 
obliuiscendi, quadrisyllabic (obliscendi, Leo), Mil.’1359 (BCD). 


COMPOUNDS. 


§ 54.—Compounds of facio. 


(i) JIambic shortening possible. 


catléfdcio and derivative 
commonéfaciam, S. 63. 
ltbéfacto, Merc. 403. 
midtfdctatis, Ps. 184. 
permidéfécit, Most. 143. 
patefect, Most. 1046. 
perpaubfaciam, S. 85. 
(ii) Quantity of -e- indeterminate. 
cdndefdcere, Most. 259. 
Jérucfaciunt, Ps. 833. 
Jrigefactas, Poen. 760, R. 1326. 
(iit) shown to be long. 
contabbfactt, Ps. 21. 

5 6 


expergéfdcts Curc. 198. 

perfrighfudlt Ps, 1215. 

putefacit, Most. 112, cretic verse (putrefactt, MSS.). 
(iv) olfactare, etc., Men. 163, 167, 169. 


(v) compendi facto has been described as a compound; for this we can list 
compenat fact, Most. 60 ; compéndi féci, Pers. 471; and compéndi fdcere, Truc. 377. 
5 6 3 4 I 2 


On the other hand, facto precedes compend: in 4 places, and is otherwise separated 
NO. II. VOL. I. K 
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The instances are so few, as compared with the others, that it is probably 
better to think of hiatus here, than of true compounds. 


- § 56.—Miscellancous. 


animum aduorto is not a compound, for we find 

aduorto preceding animum, 11 times ; 

animum separated from aduorto, 2 instances: As. 732, Animum, Argyrippe, 
aduorte, and Am. prol. 38, anzmum omnes quae loquar aduortite. 

animum aduorto, side by side in this order, approximately 42 instances. 

Curious is Merc. 15, Atgue dduorténdum ad dnimum adést bentgnitds. Trin. 
1046 gives Mon hoc publice animum aduortt. Mil. 39 is not included in the 
above enumeration, for it is not quite like the rest: Facéte adudrtis tiom animum 
dd animum meum. 

nequeo, etc., 49. 

neque... Qued, 5. 

non quéd, etc., at vs. end, 11 (wéuqued, as one word, Men. 1124, B). 

non queo, med. vs., 17 (noenum ...queo, Aul. 67-69 ; cf. Aul. 74-76). 

aistrdxissént disqué tulissént, Trin. 833, anap. octon. 

ne facere st uelim (ne... uelim) ?, Truc. 877. 

super 2/2 fuerit, Curc. 85. 

Tmesis occurs, to a moderate extent, in other parts of speech also. 


§ 57.—Prepositions in Compounds. 


These would more properly be treated under prepositions than here with 
verbs ; a few forms only will be mentioned now. 

antideo, B. 1089, Cas. 225, Cist. 205, Pers. 779, Ps. 933, Trin. 546. 

aps-, e.g. Men. prol. 66, 166, 476, 833. 

assum, Capt. 978 (BE), Poen. 279 (shown by pun). 

aAehibutsti, Trin. 426 (AB). 

exbibit, Mil. 832 (exuzuzt, BD ; exzuzt, C). 

exducier, Truc. 908 (BCD). 

exferri, Merc. 423 (B). 

exfodio, Aul. 709 (BD). 

exfringam, Mil. 1250 (B). 

exfregistt, B. 586 (B). 

exlocuta’s, Mil. 906 (BCD). 

<ex>migrasti, Men. 822 (added from 823, metri gratia). 

exmigrasti<s>, Men. 823 (B; add. Acidalius). 

exmouetis, Ps. 144 (A). 

exmoutt, Truc. prol. 78 (BC). 

exuellam, Truc. 288 (Scaliger). 
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Frag. 77, Fretum, fecero.../axo. 
Poen. 1191, factet... faro. 
Capt. 695, farts... fecerts. 
Aul. 788-809, faxint...factant. 
S. 149, celabo... celassts. 
Merc. 658, dexist:... dzxts. 
Capt. 703, 704, uotuzn... uotal |sts. 
B. 865-66, pacisct... pactsce. 
Cas, 186-89, despicatur... habet despicatam. 
Cas. 877-78, pudeo... pudet. 
Most. 468, dttigdizs . tdngete. 
3 4 5 


Truc. 276, attigas ... tangam. 
R. 124, dtéce. t ate. 
3 4 


Mil. 881, monerier.. . commonert. 

Truc. 753, expertrt...expertvi<er>. 

Men. 341, sz... stet. 

Trin. 694, szt... stet. 

E. 574-75, set... stet. 

Trin. prol, 6, sz... stet. 

Pers. 237, StS... Stem. 

R. 1381, sts... stem. 

Poen. 1200, sapit... sapit. 

Capt. 555, just... profist. 

Men. 308, habes (= habitas)... habitant. 

From Proceedings of the American Philological Association, Sept. 1904, p. xl, 
Dr. M. C. Welles, I quote Truc, 265-66 logus...dico, and Am. 1089-91, dicere... 
loquere. To Dr. Welles’ list of instances in Plautus of /uturum or fore parallel with 
some form of fio (ibid. pp. xxxviii, xxxix) add the following finite forms :— 

B. 155-56, fiam ...fuam. 

Merc. 446, fuzt... fret. 

Merc. 700, fret... futt. 

Pers. 470, fret... fust. 


ARTHUR WINFRED HODGMAN. 
OunI10 STATE UNIVERSITY, COLUMBUS, 


April 10, 1906. 
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The Sons of Homer then had a store of verses not accessible to all the world: 
dwé0era must have this meaning. It nearly amounts to dmoppyta.’ The lines 
themselves have a hymnal ring ; the earthly and the divine name of Love, and the 
etymology of the latter suggest the non-Homeric hymns? Plato, it is true, else- 
where (Sympos. 177 B) says there was no hymn to "Epas; but as we know from 
Pausanias (ix. 27. 2) that both Pamphos and Orpheus wrote one, we must suppose 
Plato ignored them or forgot them, when he wrote The Symposium. Again the 
Sons of Homer are not the vulgar ; they have arcana’ 

(4) Isocrates Helena § 64. Helen éevedelEato nal Ernoryspy TH wonrH thy 
airis Sivamw .. . (§ 65) Ayouor 8é tives Kal tov ‘Opnpiddv ds emiotaca Tis 
vuxrds ‘Opsjpp mpocérake moeivy rep) trav otpatevoapévor eri Tpotav. As in (2) 
the Sons of Homer were entitled to speak for their parent and his qualities, here 
they vouch for the apparition of Helen to his successor, as late too as 611 B.C, 
From thesefifth and fourth century mentions of the Homeridae, it is plain that they 
are not private persons, people interested in Homer, students like Theagenes, 
Stesimbrotus or Metrodorus—not ‘Oynpixol, This term in Aristotle Met, 1093 a 
26 (Gpovor 88 kal odrot trois dpyadors Gunpixots, of pixpas duordrntas dpOo, meyddas 
52 rapopaHor) means commentators, paraphrasers, philologers, In Strabo the same 
word means the scientific critic, Aristarchus, or Strabo himself (339 of pév vedrepor 
«++. 06 8 ‘Opunpixdrepor rots ereow dxodovOodvres ; 3 Bédriov 8 ‘Hpdxdevtos xab 
Opunpixmrepos, ‘a sounder interpretation’); Seleucus, the grammarian, who derived 
Homer from énpos a hostage, éare1j4n ‘Opunpixds (Suidas): a synonym is of rep) 
“Opnpov Sewvol, exegetes (Plato Cratylus 407 A). The patronymic on the contrary 
appears always to imply a literal or figurative descendant, and in the latter sense 
one instinct with his spiritual father’s nature, an artist not a commentator. Even 
in its widest extension (see Philostratus infra) it means an epic poet. 

The Homeridae then in the earlier centuries were distinguished from laymen 
and critics such as Heraclitus and Theagenes by reciting Homer with preludes to 
Zeus and other gods, by preserving the correct tradition about Homer and his 
successors, by possessing a body of recondite verse, and by issuing rewards to 
benefactors of their parent. The last three of these qualities are the distinguishing 
marks of those corporations, united by blood or adoptive relation, which the Greeks 
called yévy. The function of é&yynra/, expounders of sacred history and ritual, 
which (2) and (4) suggest, was performed at Athens by Eumolpidae, at Miletus 
by Sciridae ; the‘ hymn to Eros’ in the Phaedrus reminds us of the hymns ‘ written 
for’ the Lycomidae, the Apolline gens of Phlya (Paus. ix, 27. 2); rewards, whether 


1 Athenaeus 6698 repeats it from this place: 
Himerius or, iii. 2 {in Bergk, P.Z.G. iii. p. 287) has 
dk ray dxodérwy r&v ’Avaxpéorros, an affectation for 
“the less-known places of Anacreon’: Plutarch, 
v, Crass 16 rabras pac) ‘Pamator ras apis dxoBérous 
kal wadaids roiabrny tye Bbrauy, J. Caes. 35 ee 
Trav Grobérwy xphuara AauSdvew: more in the 
Lexx. 
Orpheus frr. 39, 40, 44, 140, 164, 165 Abel. 


3 The ‘metrical irregularity’ 3% Tirépwra seems 
sufficient without an alteration of the text; the 
‘outrage,’ I presume, is the deriving of Cupid, a 
liberty which his dam Aphrodite had endured before 
him. 

4 My information on this subject comes from 
Dittenberger’s article, Hermes, xx. pp. 1 sg. 5 and 
Toepfier’s Attische Genealogie, 1889. 
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gens, originally of blood-descendants, is continued by adoption of individuals 
without blood-relationship. Many parallels may be found for such a process, 
which was often necessary, and in fact inevitable, to secure the continuance of the 
gentile sacra, The scholion continues that the function of the guild (apart from 
the worship of its ancestor) was the right, acquired by apprenticeship (é d:adoxjjs) 
to recite the Homeric poems. This statement coincides with Pindar’s words. 
The scholiast mentions as a conspicuous Homerid Cynaethus of Chios, the reputed 
author of the hymn to Apollo, who added lines to Homer, and first recited 
Homer at Syracuse, The last statement is given on the authority of the Sicilian 
antiquarian Hippostratus. The date (ol. 69=8.C. 504) which Hippostratus is made 
to assign to Cynaethus has long been recognised to be wrong ; not only from the 
internal evidence of the Hymn, but because it is incredible that the Syracusans 
should never have heard the lwvixds moutds until the days of Epicharmus and 
Pindar, An echo of the same tradition is found with Athenaeus (8) who ascribes 
the Apollo-hymn to”Opnpos % rév ‘Opnpiday tis (22 B). 

Learned antiquity therefore regarded the Homeridae as a gens, first hereditary 
and then adoptive, which possessed the exclusive right of reciting their parent's 
works, We may ask two questions: (1) Are there analogies to such a gens? (2) Is 
the statement true of the period during which we have information about 
rhapsodes ? 

(1) The Attic yém do not seem to yield a parallel to this type of gens. 
Toepffer divides them into patronymic gentes, and gentes (like the Kyjpuxes) 
named after their functions. The patronymic gentes, when they have specific 
duties, are entrusted with the worship of a public God ; as the Eumolpidae, the 
Lycomidae. Among the gentes devoted to their ancestor solely I do not find one 
pursuing a profession derived from its ancestor and awarding the distinctions on 
behalf of its ancestor and preserving its traditions in the way which Plato hints at. 
A professional patronymic gens is the Evveida:, a yévos wovorxdy with the right of 
furnishing épxnoral and xOapiorai at Athenian festivals (Toepffer, p. 187), but we 
have no information about Euneus, 

So far as the peculiarity of the Homeridae consisted in the exercise of a pro- 
fession which was not the worship of a particular God, parallels are to hand in the 
numerous extra-Attic guilds, so common a feature of Greek life, of which I may 
mention the Medayzrodidat, with their branch the KAuriSaz, the "Iap/S8a.—prophets ; 
the NeBpida:, to which Hippocrates belonged—doctors'; the Tar@u@rdéSac— 
heralds ; @pg«i8a at Delphi and KevupiSa: in Cyprus—priests ; and what may be a 
nearer case, the Ilau@iées, daughters of the hymn-writer Pamphos, who it is 
assumed were singing-women at Athens.? There seems therefore no reason to 
disbelieve the statement that the Homeric Family started with the prescriptive 
right to recite their father’s verses, 


1 Steph. Byz. in v, Kas; fv 8 ‘Immoxpdrns ray Kal ToBadelpios. ‘Ixwoxpdrous ‘HpaxAclins, ob ‘In 
Karounévey NeBpidav. NeBpds yap eyévero b Biaonud- —roxpdrns 6 éxipavéararos. 
raros ray ’Ackdmaday, § xal 4 Tula euapripnoe  ® Hesych, Maule: yuvaices "AOhymow aed Tdux 
0b TvaalBuxos, FyaoiBixov 88 “Inroxpdrns kad Afveios gov 7d yévos Exovea. 
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school, the Boeotian, was commemorated by an association, which if it did not bear 
his patronymic, expressed the relation by a circumlocution. The ovv@iras Movody 
‘Hovobelwr possessed land at Thespiae (/.G, Sept. 1785 opos tas yas ras [ve]pas 
ton alvv]Ovtalwv] z[apz] pwoalwv] evorvoSerwy). Another inscription (4240), 
imperfect, contains (2) a dedication to these Muses, w aewws | xae yer[elos To 
eros [xet]vo xale tov] vowa cwifor, (b) an oracle delivered by one Aristopho[on ?], 
ovx a[Sans| Exixwy ploveaw]p, viz. meBopevoilar] Bporors vroOnKars novodoo | 
evvomia xwpa 7’ e[a]}r[ar] xaprovot Bpvovea. (c) Hesiod himself speaks: novodos 
Siov poveas ehixwva re Gevov | kad[rA]iorous vvors......1 When Pausanias came 
to Thespiae, he was shown the sacred sights (ix. 29.5) and was informed (31 . 4) of 
the tradition (wapeiAnupéva Sd£y) that the Works and Days are Hesiod’s only 
genuine works, and even of these the first verses (I-10) were a mpoolwov ; and 
was shown the official copy at Aganippe, on lead. The early poets rhapsodised 
their own works or those of their Master, and wrote hymns or zpoolyia such as 
OD. 1-10 (on their own showing), and the hymn to Apollo which won the prize at 
Delos (fr, 265, quoted by Philochorus, perhaps from the Karddoyor). In later times 
doubtless they lost their privilege. 

These cvv@vras are a fair parallel to the Homeridae, and substantiate the 
statement that the latter was a sacral corporation. 

What organisation the Homeridae and Hesiodeans originally had, whether 
they taught, gave licences, and so forth, is matter for the imagination.” They 
were credited in antiquity with reciting the poems and composing mpoo/ma or 
hymns; and we have seen that there is nothing to contradict this. They will 
have possessed, as Mr. Lang in his Homer and his Age makes probable, ‘books’ 
of their authors, which they handed on with the right to recite. f 

It is to be noticed on the other hand that the members of the Homeric guild 
are not conceived of as composing independent epics of their own. It seemed, at 
one period of criticism, a symmetrical way of regarding the question to suppose 
that the Sons of Homer were the School of Homer, and like the Hippocratean, 
Platonic, and Aristotelian disciples, completed the Master’s work. The Cycle 
however is "Ounpos and not his sons, Not one of the authors fof the Cycle is 
called ‘OpnpéSns. In the Boeotian inscriptions payrwidos and erway somrys 
are distinct categories, not convertible terms. Still no universal negative can be 
proved: if no cyclic poet is known to have declaimed Homer, rhapsodes did 
compose. One of the latter, Magnes of Smyrna, a peripatetic rhapsode (it is 
true we are not told in so many words he was an Homeric rhapsode), in the reign 
of Gyges, wrote the exploits of the Lycians against the Amazons. The key to 


} The Thespian festival, the Moveeia, is mentioned 
ZL. G. Sept. 1735, 1760, 1763 (6. iii.-i. 3.0,). 

® The Ionic singing-guild, of which the regulations 
were published by v. Wilamowitz-Méllendorf, was 
unfortunately melic. (Safsungen einer milesischen 
Sangergilde. Sitsungsberichte d. press. Akad. 1904, 
xix.) 

® Nic. Damasc. fr. 62 (F.H.G. iii. p. 395). Bre 


Mdzyons dw dvhp Zuupraios, wards Thy ISéar ef Tus Kal 
Aros, mochoes Te poveuxy Bdxi _ repejes re ras 
ines eribeixvipevos Thy mol 
dv wad BAAo« Fpwr, Poyns Be 
arb ee eiducd. yurainds ye why was inner, 
fda dyévero & Méyrns, wdAcora 2 Ths Mayrirar, Kal 

auviy abrais. of Bt robray avyyereis, &xBsuerct emt 
th aloxirp, 


wy woinodpevor Ors ey trois Ereow 
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madness, and the other ancient idea according to which Sunpos=rugAés,! are mild 
before the inventiveness of the moderns, who have turned the sommo poeta into a 
carpenter and joiner. It is safe to say that if dunpos meant anything, that is 
existed as a common noun in the heroic age, it meant a companion (mr 468 aprjpnce 
8é por map’ éralpwy dryyehos dds, Hes. Theog. 39 pwvf sumpedoar); but that 
whether it existed or not, Homer and Eumolpus designated individuals as much 
as Terpander, Pisistratus, Pisander and Polycrates, Beaumont and Fletcher, La 
Fontaine and La Jeunesse. Geddes, years ago, with the security which only 
comes of ignorance, said ‘there appears to be no trace of “Opapos’ (Problem of the 
Homeric poems p. 317); and therefore Homer comes from éot, as Thamyris’ bowels 
contain Aad (7d. p. 26)2 Well, I know that there were Tool” Opnpor, as Proclus 
says (vit, Hesiodi, c. 3 West.) fijdkp tod radaiod tiv KAjow NapBdvovtes, and 
Suidas and the inscriptions offer several; but when we leave out poets we have 
the following ordinary persons, at least, called Homer : 

Collitz Dialektinschrift. 2138 otpatayeovtos Twy Oeccadwy opnpov Aapioatov, 

16. 2520 (=Dittenb. Sy//. 248) cepouynuovovvtay arrwwv—opapov 

the same 2522 (=Ditt. 249), 2523. 

Dittenberger Sy/, 670. 3 (at Larisa) emvyevns ownpov maidas rayxpatiov 

16, 671.28 (ibid.) ewredioy ounpov mraidas rruetas 

T, G. Sept. 1. 1558 (Tanagra) ounpos evapyidov 

T. G, xii. fasc. 3 (Melos) 1669 aupndcov ounpov 

I. G. Sicil. et Ital. (Rome) 1891 pxnuns yapw mpoceOnka opnpos yuvaree 
Bacdurn. 

It is unreasonable to suppose that all these people were god-children of the 
poet; but even if they were, it is nothing against the reality of the name. Dante 
is a common Christian name in Italy to-day. The name “Oynpos was perhaps a 
North-Greek name, not common, but as common as Hesiod (with a significant 
derivation of which I am not familiar), Arctinus, Stasinus, and the other old poets’ 
names. Wilamowitz’ sensible remarks on this subject (Hom. Untersuchungen 370) 
have received less attention than other parts of his treatise. 

The moderns however have done better than this. By a sort of inverted 
metaphysic which must hail from the land of Hegel,’ and commended itself to the 
Anglo-German mind of Grote, the Homeridae are not the sons of Homer, but 
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1 Ephorus fr. 164. Even Proclus knew better 
than that: vif. Hom. v. 43 (p. 26 West.) rupady 3° 
Bao rovrov dmephvavro, abrol wor BoKodes Thy Bidvowar 
mernpi0ar. tocaira yap Kareidev EvOpwros Bo? 
odtels méxore. He repeats the repartee which may 
be traced as far back as Velleius i. 5. 1 (‘quem si 
quis caecum genitum putat, omnibus sensibus orbus 
est’) and which the language (rods ras byes wemnpa- 
pévous Ephorus, thy Bidvo.y mem. Proclus) shows to 
bail from an enemy of Ephorus—The real blind 
man was Cynaethus, who, forbidden by Homeric 
tradition to name himself, furnishes his identification 
as narrowly as he can. He succeeded in his intention : 
the hymn to Apollo is the only one where a tradition 


of authorship has survived. 

2 On etymology Strabo’s remarks are still in place: 
784 wep rav "EpeuBav 4 Chrnois, fre rovs TpwyAo- 
Béiras brovontéoy Adyea Bat, Kaddrep of Thy eryporoylay 
BialSnevor dexd rod els Thy Epay euBalveiy—607 exadciro 
BE rére ZniiYs, el’ KAdws ete’ ded rod meploxerroy 
elvat roy rémoy, el Bet Ta apd rots BapBdpors ey 7H 
tore byduara Tals "EAAnviKais éropodoyeiabar pwvais. 
We should never forget how a distinguished archae- 
ologist once derived Lesches the cyclic poet from 
Aéoxn (Bild und Lied, p. 227). 

® Welcker, Zp. Cycl. i. 126, appears to deserve 
the credit, 
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temporal sense; and with this interpretation the principal difficulty felt by 
commentators disappears. But I wish to call attention to a difficulty which 
commentators seem to me to have passed over. Who or what is the ris, who is 
the subject of Sidfer in 65? ‘rus. Dread indefiniteness, runs Mr. Gildersleeve’s 
note. ‘7s. ad horrorem incutiendum,’ says Schneidewin. ‘iudex apud inferos,’ 
Boeckh, ‘ Pluton,’ says Mezger boldly (following one of the scholl, recc.). But the 
scholl. uett. (reading, with A, éx@pa *Avd@yxa) make ‘Necessity’ the subject of 
Sixdter. This is an ingenious (but unwarrantable) attempt to get rid of a real 
difficulty. Granting that rus=Pluto (‘ad horrorem incutiendum’—though the 
‘indefiniteness’ seems to me flat rather than ‘dread ’) what is the appropriateness 
of eyOpa roy. pp. dvdyea? The phrase seems to me appropriate, not to a judge 
pronouncing righteous judgment, but to a sinner confessing his sins (cf. Virg. Aen. 
vi. 567 subigitque fateri). And it is to the sinner I believe that Pindar’s tus 
refers, I would translate the whole passage thus:—‘The helpless souls of the 
dead! straightway pay the penalty for sin, and for the wickedness done in this 
world of Zeus, a man must plead his cause in the world below, telling the count of 
his sin by unloved compulsion’ (cf. Hamlet iii, 3: ‘And we ourselves compelled, 
Even in the teeth and forehead of our faults, to give in evidence’). For this sense 
of Suedfer (‘pleads cause of") cf. Eur. Orest. §80 pédvov diedfwv (‘endeavouring to 
justify’): nor do I think that S:edfew in the sense of ‘to try’, ‘to judge’, ‘to 
condemn,’ with an acc, of the offence tried or condemned (the ordinary in- 
terpretation here) is well supported. (Aesch. Supp/. 230 (204) is not a case 
in point: since there (1) the true construction is perhaps Simdtew . . divas, 
(2) there is some doubt as to the text. In Soph. 0.7. 1214 the true reading 
is probably Siedfer 7’ dyapov ydyov (Hermann) ze. dyapov yduov elvas (the inf, as 
Thue. i. 28). 


OL. vi, 61-2. 
dvtepbéykaro 8 apriers 
matpia boca petrddracéy Té viv. 


Boeckh interprets perdddacev as = épirodpovjcaro, ‘his father's voice 
embraced him.’ Dissen renders ‘sought him,’ to which Boeckh rejoins that he was 
there, and there was no need to seek him: to which Dissen makes a counter- 
rejoinder that he was there vuerds ‘in the dark,’ A more powerful objection to 
Dissen is that weradAdo does not mean to ‘seek’ but to ‘enquire.’ It means either 
‘enquire,’ absolutely, or else to enquire after the fate of a person ; and neither of these 
senses is applicable here. Christ with codex A, reads nerddXaccev ‘ removed him to 
another place,’ The only parallel he cites is Plato, 77maeus 19, where however 
(1) one MS, has d:adAdrrew, (2) the added words eis yapay make all the difference. 
* To change a person to a particular place’ is intelligible ; but to ‘change,’ without 


1 Gavévruv andrauvos ppéves = Homer's verdav duerqrd xdpqva, The sense ‘sinful’ for awérquvos is 
not Pindaric, nor, I think, anywhere well established. 
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the addition of any place, is inconceivable in the sense of to ‘remove.’ Bergk, 
abandoning the text, conjectured peravoracey. The text cannot, I believe, 
be defended: but Bergk’s conjecture is palaeographically not probable. I 
would suggest that we should read peravdacey (an uncial v is but an inverted 


A: METAVAACEN =METAAAACEN). 
H. W. GARROD. 
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hoc ‘ nolueris ’ et ‘ debueris’ te 

si minus delectat (quod atechnon) et Eissocratium hoc 

lerodesque simul totum ac si miraciodes, 

non operam perdo, si tu hic ; 
and explains it as meaning ‘si hoc homoeoteleuton te minus delectat (quamquam 
casu non arte effectum est) et si hoc totum Isocratium et Anpa@des et perpaxcdddes 
<est>, non operam perdo, siquidem tu hic es, <ut periisse me uelis potius quam 
me uisas aegrotum>'. This is a capital sample of the art of emendation as 
practised by those who do not understand it. What is that 4oc doing at the end of 
the verse? Why did Lucilius fill up, by this wanton and vexatious repetition of 
the pronoun, the space which is urgently required for the missing verb? simply in 
order that a scribe might alter joc /erodes into éyAnpwées and give Mr Marx the 
chance of altering it back? I can imagine no other motive, And see how 
easy a matter it is to deprive conjunctions of conjunctiveness : ‘atechnon) et 
Eissocratium ’. 

In one point however I agree with Mr Marx, in rejecting cvpperpaxiddes. 
No such word exists in Greek, nor could exist ; for the Greeks do not prefix their 
intensifying ody to adjectives of quality. Francken proposed the bastard com- 
pound subperpaxiédes, but this enfeebles the sense : wepaxuddes must stand alone 
without a prefix, and the sym or syn or sé must be put to some other work, 

Scaliger’s Anp@Bes seems to be a true correction and will be confirmed by 
what I shall say below; but whence comes the ox of the MSS? The answer 
to this question may perhaps be found by asking another: why has the Greek 
adjective Jsocratium a Latin termination, when the terminations of atechnon 
and /erodes and miraciodes are Greek? It is Lucilius’ practice to give Greek 
adjectives the Greek inflexion, A‘ticon, disyllabon, empleuron, cacosyntheton, 
calliplocamon, callisphyron, pareutacton, poeeticon, and to reserve the Latin ending 
for substantives, exodium, zetematinm, cobium, schedium;* and 1 suspect that here a 
marginal correction, ON for VM, has been attached to Anpa&des and mistaken for Ox. 
The verses should run thus : 

hoc ‘nolueris’ et ‘ debueris’ te 
si minus delectat, quod atechnon et Isocration 
Anpases que simul totum ac sit pecpaxrddes, 
non operam perdo. 

But there still remains the offence which causes most editors to accept from 
Scaliger his violent change of atechnon et into teyvloy, and which incites Mr Marx 
to the enterprise of caging guod atechnon between his fragile brackets :—the 
apparent contradiction of atechnon and Isocration, If anything ever was texvixov, 
surely that thing is the oratory of Isocrates, The difficulty is real, and seems at 
first sight insuperable; but let us look at the words of Gellius, His puerilia 


1 How the unmetrical Socratium of 742 (Non. p. 237) should be amended is not quite certain: probably 
Socraticum, ' Socrates’ disciple’. 
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<aut aliam quandam ob causam solent imperatores> 

aut forte omnino_ac fortuna uincere bello. 

<si priorem illam ob causam, quid ad nesctoguam rem ?> 

si forte ac temere omnino, quid rursum ad honorem ? 
This is the 20th century, so perhaps I had better explain that my interpolations 
are not hexameters. 


484-9 (Lactant. inst. i 22 13 and epitom. 22). 


terriculas, Lamias, Fauni quas Pompiliique 

instituere Numae, tremit has, hic omnia ponit. 485 
ut pueri infantes credunt signa omnia aena 

uiuere et esse homines, sic isti somnia ficta 

uera putant, credunt signis cor inesse in aenis. 

pergula pictorum, ueri nil, omnia ficta. 

“hic omnia ponit’ in 485 means ‘in his omnia ponit’, ‘he thinks them all- 
important’, like Iuu. xiii 86 ‘sunt in fortunae qui casibus omnia ponant’, Of 
course it does, says the reader; what else could it mean? Nothing ; but Mr Marx 
interprets it ‘in fructu uitae arbitratur omnia esse’. That superstitious folk are 
materialists and sensualists is quite untrue, nor could anything be more foreign to 
Lucilius’ purpose or less coherent with the context; yet such is Mr. Marx's 
explanation. 

In 489 he alters pictorum into fictorum (this, unless I have lost count, is the 
43rd place in which he breaks his famous canon ‘uerba salua et sana esse, si 
numeri uersuum sint salui’). pictorum is attested by the MSS twice over, both in 
the body of Lactantius’ institutiones and in his own abridgment of that work ; but 
Mr Marx says ‘mendosum Lucilii hunc locum iam Lactantius legit’, and appeals 
to 487, where the MSS twice over give omnia instead of the somnia restored by 
Lachmann. Very good; but what said Mr Marx at 198, where sicuti is twice 
given by the MSS of Nonius, pp. 154 and 281? He said ‘ sicut# bis traditum ap. 
Nonium noli euertere: esse uocabulum Lucilio pro dactylo hic locus euincit duplici 
nisus testimonio’. What did he say at 475 where Nonius’ MSS twice give 
tuquidem, pp. 184 and 470? He said ‘gratissimum fecerunt et Nonius quod u. 475 
bis attulit et librarii quod nulla in eo scripturae extat discrepantia: unde suo iure 
Buechelerus . . . ¢uguidem pro anapaesto positum esse statuit’, What does he say 
at 662, where Nonius’ MSS twice give necesse, pp. 254 and 337? He says ‘de 
scriptura uersus satis constat duobus Nonii testimoniis’. And what does he say at 
712, where Nonius' MSS twice give ruperint, pp. 88 and 382, and other editors of 
Lucilius change it to ruferim? He says ‘at parum credibile est duobus eodem 
modo locis corruptum esse uocabulum ruperint’. No hint of the possibility that 
‘mendosum Lucilii hunc locum iam Nonius legit’: that is to be forgotten 
when he is opposing a conjecture and recollected only when he is commending 
one, For example at 633 the MSS of Nonius give agere not twice but thrice, pp. 
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know, but I should have thought that Lucilius was here saying what Plato says in 
apol. 40D éyd yap dy olvat, ef tiva exreFduevov déor tavrny Thy vinta, vy J obtw 
xarébapbev tore ynd' dvap iSeiv, eal Tas &AXas viKtas Te Kal jyuépas Tas Tod Blov 
Tod éavrod avtimapabévra tatty TH venti Béor cxevrdpevor elev, micas dpewwov Kal 
HBtov jyuepas Kal vixras tarys tijs vuxtis PeBiwxev ev 7G éavtod Big, oluat dv pi) 
Ore (Burpy Twa adr Tov peyav Bacirka ebapOprtous dv edpelv adrov tadras mpds 
ras dXas jpépas Kal vieras, or Byron in Euthanasia ad fin. ‘ Count o'er the joys 
thine hours have seen, Count o’er thy days from anguish free, And know, whatever 
thou hast been, Tis something better not to be.’ Single out the happiest day of 
your life, and say if it was happier than a night of dreamless sleep. 

700. Non. p. 302 ‘ferre, pati. . , Lucilius lib, xxvii ceterum quidquid sit, quid 
non sit, ferre aequo animo ac fortiter’, 

guidquid was independently altered to guid by Lachmann and L. Mueller, 
whose conjecture both Baehrens and Mr Marx accept : 

ceterum, quid sit, quid non sit, ferre aequo animo ac fortiter. 

I can scan this verse, but I cannot construe it. I see a transitive verb with nothing 
to govern, and a dependent interrogation with nothing to depend on, Turning to 
Mr Marx’s commentary I find no sign that he has noticed anything out of the 
common ; he quotes, like Mueller before him, the quite grammatical verse Plaut. 
trin. 994 ‘ceterum, qui sis, qui non'sis, floccum non interduim’, and he quotes 
Ter, Phorm, 130 ‘quod fors feret, feremus aequo animo,’ which is no less gram- 
matical. But how long has ‘feram quid sit’ been Latin either for ‘non curabo 
quid sit’ or for ‘ feram quodcumque erit’? 

The ferre printed above is corrupted in one family of Nonius’ MSS to fere, in 
another to fer, and is preserved only by the third This third family, codd, Bern. 
347, Montepess. 212, Oxon, 279, instead of guid non, presents guasi non, which had 
long ago been conjectured by Dousa. I should adopt this, and in the place of 
ceterum 1 should write, transposing two letters, certumé : 

certum est, quidquid sit, quasi non sit, ferre aequo animo ac fortiter. 
In 920 (Non. p. 289) we have ‘ certum est facere contra’. 

948 sq. Non, p. 94 ‘cocsendices, coxas. Lucilius caput colos temtatur truncus 
sustinetur a cocsendicibus’. 

For colos temtatur one MS has the correction colo sustentatur, and Gottfried 
Hermann, followed by Lachmann, reduces the words to metre thus: 

collo caput 
sustentatur, truncus sustinetur [a] cocsendicibus ; 
in which sentence the shift from sustento to sustineo is aimless and perverse, 
Lucian Mueller procures better diction and rhythm : 
caput <ut> collo, sustentatur truncus [sustinetur a] cocsendicibus. 


1 Mr Marx has made no addition to Lucian others. Here his readers are left in ignorance of the 
Mueller’s apparatus criticus for Nonius, and has variant guasi. 
not even availed himself of the additions made by 
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ludet et eludet’. When I compare the ‘feritissimi lusores’ of the glossarist with 
Mart. xiv 46 (pila trigonalis) ‘si me mobilibus scis expulsare sinistris | sum tua: 
tu nescis, rustice, redde pilam’ and Hor. art. 379 sq.‘ ludere qui xescit, campestribus 
abstinet armis, | zndoctusque pilae disciue trochiue quiescit’, it seems to me that 
the metre should be set right by the slightest and most appropriate of changes: 
Caelius, conlusor Galloni, scurra, trigonum 
cum ludet, scius ludet et eludet ..__- 


The same mistake, OL for CI, occurs in Prop. i § 8 ‘molliter irasci non sciet (solet 
MSS) illa tibi’; at Apoll. Sid. carm. v 194 the MSS are divided between uiolatae 
and uéciatae ; and I never can read the glyconic fragment of Ticidas quoted by 
Priscian G.L.K. ii p. 189 without wishing to complete it thus, 


felix lectule, talibus 
sole <conscie> amoribus. 


scius, a word used by Pacuuius and Petronius both, is a fit word for Lucilius, whom 
Macrobius indeed describes as ‘uir adprime linguae Latinae scius', 


1344 sq. Persius i 26 sq. 
o mores! usque adeone 


scire tuum nihil est, nisi te scire hoc sciat alter ? 


schol. ‘ haec periodos apud Lucilium posita est: ut me scire uolo dicimus mimi 
conscius sum ne damnum faciam. scire hoc se nescit nisi alios id scire scierit’. 
This last sentence, ‘scire hoc... scierit’, is the scholiast’s own explanation of 
Persius or of Lucilius: the words are perfect sense and no metre, and to change 
them is to injure them, The first error of Lucilius’ editors, which even Lachmann 


shares, is that they wring this prose into verse and then father it on Lucilius. 


id me scire uolo dict, mihi conscius ut sim, 

ne damnum faciam, scire hoc si nesciar et me 

id nisi scire alios scierim scire 
is Lachmann’s presentation of the passage! But he at any rate paid some heed to 
the sense: as for Lucian Mueller and Baehrens and Mr Marx, they have not even 
read the lines of Persius to which the scholion is attached. Witness their 
corrections : 


Mueller (one MS has mecum for me and nesciat me for nescit), 


‘moechum scire uolo,'—‘ dicemus. conscius sum mi; at 
ne damnum faciam, scire hoc sibi nesciat is me’. 


\ Mr Buecheler at Pers. i 27 rightly discards all 
that follows faciam : in the words of Lucilius he modi- 
fies Lachmann’s conjecture thus, ‘ut me scire uolo 
dici, miki conscius sf sum, | ne damnum faciam’, 
which is nearer the MSS but inferior in all other 
respects. The next words Mr Leo (Goett. gel. Anz. 
1906 p. 858) transposes as follows, ‘scire hoc nescit 


se, alios id | scire nisi scierit”; but mis? scierit is not 
Lucilian, and a similar exception must be taken to 
Mr Leo's conjecture (ib. pp, 840 and 856) in verse 
833 (Non. p. 405) ‘signabat nihil | quem amaret’, 
for there is no evidence that Lucilius pronounced 
nihil as a disyllable. 


FURTHER NOTES ON THE GREEK COMIC FRAGMENTS. 
(Continued from page 36.) 


ANAXANDRIDES. 


1.5 I do not profess to understand lines 5 and 6. It is however clear that 
one Aéyeww is due to the other, and the first seems most likely to be wrong. On 
that assumption, which is the usual one, I would suggest é@éXes to take its place. 


17 070 oKxoALoy evpwy éxeivos, OaTis Hy, 
TO wey tytalvery Wp@Tov ws aptotoy bv 
avopacev opbas: Sevtepoy 8 elvar xaroy, 
tpirov dé wAoureiv, Tov’, opas, Euaivero. 
opas (or opas;) should perhaps be opéoas, and evpwy in the first line 
eirwv. We find o wpa@tos cevpwv x.7.X. two or three times in these fragments 
(Anaxandrides 30: Alexis 148 and 185: Eubulus 72: Menander 14), but with 
TO oxodtov evpwv is less appropriate than edirey, for which cf. Alexis 27 6 rpatos 
elr@v «.7.r., and Kock’s ’AéSéo7ora 115 (3. 429). In Dem. 14.14 and 36 I have 
suggested a similar change: see Class. Rev. xviii. 11. In late Greek we find such 
expressions as eizrety tpayeoiay, elrrety Spapa. 


33.5 él riva § &S AdAAnv réxvny, © ypnote ov, 
Ta CTOMAaTA TOY vVewTépwY KaTAaKdET 7 
9 , > s é 
wOtopos ote SaxtUXwY ToLOUTOG! ; 


It has been remarked that él riva réyvnv is not well constructed with 
xataxaerat, but we may notice further that «araxderas itself is a surprising word 
in this context. It means durnt down and does not appear ever to be used in the 
sense here needed. We should get both good sense and good grammar, if we 
might exchange the two prepositions and read xata riva... réyyvnv... ta 
oropata ... émxaerat; ‘what other art sets their mouths so aflame?’ 

Saxturxwy, for which yaorpidwr, Sa:tadéwv, and Sa:tuuovwy have been 
suggested, seems perfectly apposite and good, but possibly rovovroct ought to 
be Ttogovroci. 


34.4 Oyu may be the missing word. 


41.21 Perhaps @nBacs rats érrarvAas. 
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107. 1 Insert perhaps éyyvs. 


116 8¥' dori, Navoivixe, rapactroy yévn, 
&y pev 7d Kowey xal cexwppdnpévor, 
of pédaves ucts: Odtepov Entra yévos, 
cepvorrapdartoy éx pécou Kadovpevor, 
voels od Td yévos Kal TO mparypa ; 

Meineke did not apparently doubt {j7, but the speaker describes the class in 
question and asks Nausinicus if he understands (or notices) it, so that mr@ is not 
at all suitable. Blaydes reads {jA, Kock {A @réor, etc., but there is no indication 
that the man is not content to remain among of wédaves. Herwerden @drepov 8 
Aéyo. x péoou is also unintelligible, the regular phrase being to remove a thing 
é« uécov. év uéow (Kock) is not very much better, without some new reading for 
tyr, and Herwerden’s éupérpws unlikely. It is reasonable to think that the two 
corruptions may go together. Much the easiest correction of é« pécou is eis wérov, 
for é« and eis are very easily confused (Kk and {c). Does {ra suggest anything that 
would naturally go with eis uécov? Perhaps we may read Odrepov & fjxee yévos . . . 
eis pécov 2.¢. ‘has become well known’ or in the commoner sense of els uécov éAOeiv 
‘entered into the competition.’ & #xe: is not however very near to {7@, and I do 
not suggest thisjvery confidently. [Headlam’s dzpoctrous for mapactrous in line 5 
and toils wév . . . weyddous mpocéverpe, tots 8 éddrrovas in 11, 12 should almost 
certainly be accepted.] The meaning of 11, 12, though obscurely expressed, is that, 
as fortune gives us greater or smaller lives, so she gives us greater or smaller men 
to deal with, 


124. 18 ToAAG x duewvor, ds éorxas, hod’ dpa 
ovyorypdcpos 4 udryerpos. TA. 3 Aéyers ob réyers, 
réeguny & dvedifers. 


Cobet explains the odd é . . . Aéyes as quod vis dicere non dicts, i.e. quod dicts 
non significat id quod tu putas: ‘you don’t succeed in saying what you are trying 
to say.” It would much more naturally signify ‘you don’t mean what you say.’ 
Cf. Ar. Rhet. 3. 11. 1412 a 33 ta 82 rapa ypdpupa (cx@ppara) rove? ody 6 reyes 
Déyew and a few lines before (a 22) ta doreid dori ex rod wr) b pyar déyerv. 


125. 7. There is no need to alter rs aklas. darodiSduevor is understood with 
it from darodar’ érdrrovos Hs elare Tepis. 


162.5 Read Scarewdow and abrois (Kock abrois and diarewapev) for the 
MS. Secrvoipev adrois . . . The three are the younger people, the two are the old 
woman who speaks and herlold husband. The old fare a little better than the 


young. I do not see how S.arewdpev and ovyxowwvodpev can stand together, 
as Kock makes them. 
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4. 18 &g 8 ott’ ety gar’ of8" par’ Beiv cadas, 

del 82 rerpepalvovta kal poBovpevor, 
Sedi6Ta ev 7H xetph Thy yuyxy Exovta. 

Read ott’ iSeiv gor’ ott’ Sov’ dpav capéds. There are many cases of two 
adjoining words getting thus confused. In the third line I would suggest Sedvéra 
’... yew, 8e8id7a is not a mere pleonasm along with ¢oBovpevor, because that 
goes with dpay and the other with éyew. Whether yvyv should be altered is 
another matter. For the change of éyovra to éyew cf. Alexis 116, 6, where it is 
clear that éyovra should be éyov. 


THEOPHILUS. 


6 ov aupdépor véa ort mpecBity yuri}. 

Gomep yap dxaros obSe wixpov we(Berar 

&vh wpdadle, to rete’ amoppiEaca Se 

éx vuerds Erepov Auer’ Exove’ ebploxerat, 

The meaning is apparently not that of the parallel passage in Theognis 

457 foll. which must have suggested these lines, There the wife does not obey the 
paddle, as the dxaros does, nor remain at anchor, doppijtaca 82 «7... Here the 
dxaros itself, to which she is compared, is supposed not to obey é mndario. 
Presumably the &«atos is towed by a biggervessel and has no paddle of its own: 
this is not enough, and it breaks loose, So the wife will not follow in her husband's 
wake, but she breaks loose too. As far as I can see, the critics do not quite make 
this out. 


12. 8 A lover says of his mistress :— 
iy dor’ iSeiv Hdvov 4 7d Oewpixov 
éxovow jyiv Siavépew éxdorore. 
tpiv Svarovety Herwerden, piv di:adadeiv Kock (iptv Grotius), understanding 
dyiv to be the spectators and the verb to apply to the actor acting a part before 
them. Both verbs are unnatural, and the whole idea of the actor thus dropping 
his character in the play and addressing the spectators is inconceivable, Even in 
Aristophanes,{where it does occur, it is introduced in a very different way. The 
passage is an obscure one and presents great difficulty. With considerable doubt 
I would suggest the very slight change to éyovcay. Her personal attractions 
make her pleasanter to see than if she had (or than a woman who had) theoric 
money to distribute. It is very far-fetched, but the]words must apparently be that 
with any reading or interpretation. 


PHILEMON, 

4 08 els drravtas ndpes dvOpmrous, Zoro 
a8 yap Aéyouar Todr’ iSeiv pHrov vopov, 
Syporikor, & Zed, wpayya kal cwrypiov, 
(xal por Xéyew todr’ early dpporrdy Xddov) 


— 
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71 ma@np’ should not be introduced. sadeiy ru is the regular phrase, eg. 
Dem. 18, 291: 19. 195: Aristot, Fragm. 15(45): Xen. Symp, 1.9. 


73 povos 7 dy wal yépwy vod axe x7. ‘being old and solitary, he had a 
very sensible idea: he has promised to marry her.’ 


Fragment 128. 7 Probably airy for airy. 


203 édeciv 8 éxeivos guabev ebrvydy povos. 

drvyév Herwerden, who also reads édewovs for éxeivos. The text as it 
stands makes sense, but not very satisfactory sense (vereor ne versus corruptus 
sit, Meineke), and I would suggest guafe Svcrvydv pdvoy. ed- and duc- are 
sometimes confused. 


ibid, pl’ doriy dperh rov dromov evryew det, 

Kock would read ré&:xov, which is not near enough. Perhaps rdrovov, In 
Dio Chrys, 6, 16 darovérarov has been read for dtorétatov since Casaubon ; in Ar. 
Met. 1. 2, 982 b 13 MSS. vary between daépwyv and drérav, 


285 Piropovooy ely’ abrov rdvu, 
dxovopar’ els tpudiy te madevec6" del. 
taxotcpata seems probable and should perhaps be joined to the preceding 
words, 


291 Tavroparor éotw ws eorxé Trou Beds 
ote: Te TOA THY Goparav mpayynarwv, 
d8pdrwy Usener, of which few will approve. Why not doplorwy in the sense 
of things that are or seem uncertain ? 


301 If & in line § is right, the lines preceding should be a statement, not a 
question, If they are made a question, 8 should perhaps be y’, 


302 olot Aadodpev dvTes of tpirdOhu0t 
Gravres of ducdwres ép' éavtois wéya. 

In the absence of any satisfactory explanation or emendation I may suggest 
that a stop should be put after dvres (cf. on 23 above). ‘ What shadows we are,’ as 
Burke says, ‘we men who are talking here.’ Then of should be & (cf. 404. 1) or 
possibly #. 


325.7 yuvt) woAuTEAns ear’ byxAnpov odd’ ea 
Si tov NaBovl’ ds Bovrer’s GAN Berri tu 
dyabdv um’ airijs, maides: eXdv7’ eis vocov 
tov éxovta tavTny eepdrevoer eripends, KT. 
It does not seem possible to concur in the view that aides are the good that 
comes of a wife. In that case the speaker states this in one word and after 
implying that there is only this one good immediately goes on to dwell in three 
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the time, &» dm may or may not be right. I incline to think it is. dv mpéros 
dins (or mparos drédOys) xatadvcers means nothing. Meineke av mpér’ dains és 
(sic) xaradtces, but there is no point in the mention of a xarddvoxs or inn, and 
apo’ is even more wrong than mpéros. mp@os (Preller) may seem tempting till 
‘we remember that it means early in the day or year, not before other people. The 
comparatives following point to a comparative here, and we should probably write 
apérepos, which often gets confused with mparos, The best I can make of 
xatadices is to suggest xatavicas in the sense either of hurrying (avicas) or of 
having dispatched your visit, but there seems no exact authority for either use, 
Porson was probably right in changing oxomdcas (or xomidcas) dmddece to 
éxoriacev (the a being long) dodécas, and we must make dodécas refer to 
épodia. 


482 mavcacbe voby Xéyovtes: ovdéiv yap mréov 
avOpdrivos voids éotw, ad’ 6 Tis THXNS, 
elz’ éotl rodro mvebpa Belov ere vods, 
totr’ dor) To KuBepvav Gravra kal orpépov. 

6 ris Téyns Ze. vos cannot very well be right. The expression is almost or 
quite absurd and not to be defended by line 3, for it is one thing to say that 
chance really is vos and quite another to talk of the vods ris T¥yxys. Moreover 
ere... lve is inconsistent with assuming the vods, Should we not then read 
Gra 7 ris Téxns? Cf. Dem, 4. 45 7d THs TUNNs cuvaywviteras and 7. 12: 
Eur. L.A, 1404 10 rijs tUxns ...vocel. mdéov in t is doubted, but I am not sure 
of its being wrong. 


532, 6 rv 88 tpdrov avriis THs yapoupéerns uel? Fs 
Buacerat pir’ Eerdoat pujr’ ideiv. 
eioiSetv Meineke, I should prefer e/Sévar, unless indeed we should read 


Biwoerar <ris>. 
A few lines below (10) I suggest rhv ... xaedoupérny for the genitive. 


536. 6 éyes should, I think, be éyes, matching émAdBovo (Porson for 
émt\d8or) in line 9. 


537 6 pév 'Emixappos rods Oeods elvar Neyer 
dvépous, bSwp, yiv K.7 de 
Dobree was certainly right in demurring to rods Oeovs, Epicharmus did not 
say that the gods were winds but that the winds were gods. Dobree left out tods 
and put in a ydp after wév, Another expedient would be to read tay Gedy, but 
perhaps this is less likely, 


538 Read dy for érav int and érav ddocqopis for ds dSovmropeis in 2. as 


when can only be used with a past tense. One might also think of dv d8oumépos, 
but it would be unusual Greek. 
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In line 7 men were proud of their birth or wealth or fame, «dr’ oddév adtois 
TaVS €MNpKETEY YpoVvos. 

Possibly ypov@ or év ypovm finally. (F. W. Schmidt reads xpovm (Kock) but 
joins it with the next line.) 


541. 8 Wyttenbach’s eds 8 de, quoted by Headlam, makes excellent sense, if 
we may understand it of ¢zme at which, but not otherwise. 


542. 3 Join tows with cuvnyavitero. 
544 mTapaserypa Tovs Yvpous AaBe. 
6ray haywo’ ivOvyv éexeivos, dua Tiva 
auTay axpaciay Tovs Todas Kai yaorTépa 
otdovaw, EXaBov caxtoy, elt’ els THY OdoV 
éxadtoav avtous 
Kock is right in reading oié@ovv, but surely not in éet «al for éxetvo. I 
would rather suggest dca re tyv for dia twa (tHv and twa getting confused 
sometimes) or insert 7’ before dxpaciav. Grotius elra caxiov éiaBov els 8 oddov 


+) 4 e 14 
exa@icay avrovs. 


549. 5 mapnycpe dé ta Kana &:’ érépwy Kaxav. 


There is not ‘much sense in this admonition. Read sxad@yv and it becomes 
very different. 7rd «add (552. 2) and «add without an article often stand asa 
substantive. For the correction cf. on ’Adéo7rora 412 below. 


557-4 1a8 tSta mpoctiéace Tois aAXoOTPpiocs. 


The second syllable of dAXotpiows cannot be long. Either trois a. is an 
adscript, corresponding to ta rwy médas in 2, or it belongs to the next line and 
something, ¢.g. amro8e8AnxKoTes, has been lost before it. 

573 Opyh wapaXroyiopos trot’ ovdels pverat. 

One would think the poet must have written 

Opy7 Noyta mos ovdérroTe Trapadverat. 

Cf. 407. 3. GAN éeyyus ayabod rraparéduxe Kal Kaxov. 

580 Perhaps el yap 0 Seotrorns 

aroXwnrex’ (Or amrwA€o’) avTos TavTa. 

666 # roAAad davepas & Set per’ oveidous AaBetv. 

Grotius dra for & Sei, and see Kock for other suggestions. Surely & yer’ 
ovetdous Sei. 

714 OTav yépwv yépovTi <CTis>? yvauny bide, 

O@naaupos ert Onoavpov éwtropiverat. 

Meineke éxropifera:, but Kock rightly challenges the construction with ézi 

Oncavpov. émipoprivera: suggests itself. . 
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182 éoTt xav Kaxotow HOovns Te péTpov. 

Perhaps pétpov ti 8 €or (or, if the line is tragic, éorw ti pétpov) kav Kaxotow 
noovns. 

185 evvovyos ddA Onpiov tay ev Bu. 


This may be the remains of something like x«axcov ovdév éotiv 4 | edvodyos 
ddXo «.T.X. 


191 (70. rpocexovTws ws paxpav eyyus BXéETrwv. 

ws <Ta> paxpay? or daa paxpay (2.2. dort)? If apooexovtws might have a 
dative, Trois waxpav would give fair sense. 

194 (nv Bovropevos wi) wparre Oavarou ava. 


Gavarou y ad&ta Meineke. @avarouv’mdfia? 0. rakia? ta é.da.? 
Y 


209 ke TO yipas Tacay aitiay dépov. 

macav aixiav? I should take it in the sense of 552 @ yjpas éxOpov cwmpatwv 
avOpwrivwv, atravTa cvrAM@Y Ta Kaa THS evpopdias, x.7.r., and 648, an imperfect 
sentence (v. Meineke on 32), dwravr’ agavites yjpas, ioxvv awparos, 2.¢. in the sense 
of ‘sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything.’ Democritus calls old 
age OAOKANPOS WHpwors. 


246 Ouoia peyiorn te Oe@ TO evoeBeiv. 

roy Meineke. Possibly 76 ux doeBetv, or tots Geotowv and no To. 

249 Ontos wepuKxas TovTicw Treipa BréTrELY. 

roumriaw is of course the future, and why should a man be bidden to try to 
foresee the future? Oyvnros rrepuxws points plainly to the exactly opposite precept 
and we must conclude that in the previous line (or perhaps in the same, being a 
tetrameter) 47 was found, cf. 362. In like manner 327 A€oyte culny 7 yuvatal 
cupuS.odv presupposes something missing, eg. érod, and 613 jr} wdvos eriotas’ GAda 
xal Sodvat diros is seemingly imperfect; perhaps also 680 xadov 76 vndew H 
TO TOAAG KpaiTranay. 

262 ixavoy To wKav éri tov érevbépwv. 

éott TO y eXevOépw? Or we might try something like xadov ro vixay eri ye 
Tuy €revbépwr, as in 299 xanXov TO vixay, x.7.r. But the sense is uncertain. 

266 isos ich xpivov Kal dirous Kal wn dirovs. 


The dative case, xal dirous xal pn pirois, dependent on iaos, seems called 
for. Cf. 570 Sinacos tobe wal dirorct nal Eé€vors. | 


270 ixavas Bidcets ynpoRoaKay rovs yoveis. 


Here, if not in 262, the confusion of txavos and «anos seems plain. Read 
Karas. Biwoers may be right. | 
NO, II. VOL. I. N 
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SOSIPATER. 


1.56 I suppose something to be lost after ris 57 t+. 


EUPHRON. 


II. 15 ovdéey o pedryerpos Tov trointov Scadépec’ 
0 vous yap éoTty éxatépp ToUTwY Téyvn. 

I cannot see any meaning in the last line, though it does not seem to have 
been questioned. What sense is there in saying that their reason is art? Is 0 vois 
a mutilation of ouovous, like-minded? In D. Hal. Lysias 15 (486) ot Aoyou is 
plausibly restored for opororye?. 

POSIDIPPUS. 


IQ oUTw ToANUTrOUY eaTiv 7} NUTTIN KAKOV. 

Various suggestions have been made for zrodvirovy. I have sometimes thought 
we might strike off vo and read ovTw te AvTrovy e€oT 4 AVIAN KaKxov. It would 
be an identical proposition of the type of ‘much human nature in man,’ etc. 


26.6 ayedov <tracav> TH? 
ATHENION. 


1.21 ws 8 Hoeo avtois torepov, Kal Tovs adas 
Mpoaw@youvcty Hon TAY Lepay yeypaypevar, 
Ta Tatpia SvaTnpooytes. 

Surely crempaypévwr, ‘but not till the sacrifices are over. In Lys. 14. 2 
mpoyeypaypévwy is a mistake for mempayuevwv. I agree with Meineke that 
something has been lost between 24 and 25, unless 25, 26 themselves belong 
elsewhere. Possibly they might follow 43. 26 is too like 16 to come any- 
where near it. 

NICOMACHUS. 


2 épyadés dor év Bip BeBtwxora 
Tovs Tav POovovivTay raytas opOarpovs AaGeiv. 

There would have been less desire to alter éy Bip, if scholars had remembered, 
what most of them at any rate must have known quite well, that in latish Greek 
Sios sometimes means ¢he world, society, etc. év Bim BeBiwxas is therefore a man 
who has lived in the world, as we say, and not in retirement or seclusion. 


’ASéor7rora. 


108. 3 Read avroy for avros. 


115.6 wavtayv <y’> éoti? 


FURTHER NOTES ON THE GREEK COMIC FRAGMENTS _ 1381 
120 #rTwy éavrod ropyidip TpicabrAiw 
éavroy odTw Trapadédwxe(v) <yevouevos> ? 
HTTwY éavTov requires an wv or yevopuevos, and the latter word just finishes — 
off the line. 


123 Perhaps éy péom yj xespevn. 
212 The verse which Tiberius quoted to Agrippina should rather be, I think, 
el py TUpavveEis, Téxvov, adixctcOar Soxets ; 
I do not know why Kock gives it to comedy. 
404 loxupov éott rAOvaLOS ayvooupevoy 
Exwy KANpovopmov. 
Read <rov> «Anpovopoy éywv. 
412 9 8 apety povn 
Kal &:a KaXov Tov cwpaTos KaTadaivetat. 


Is it not obvious that xaXod should be xaxov? Cf. on Menander 549. 5 above. 
463 ov dia tpaétns ovd' ed’ (ad’?) écrias dirous. 
1206. 4 T@ Tovoupéve ? 
1224 der yap Huas Te Oem Ovew Stay 
yun KaTopUTTNTat Tad, OVY Tay yah. 
As the last three words are fairly certified by the metre, we should probably 


read Grav | yuvaixa xatopuTTn TLS, OVX OTay yauq. 
HERBERT RICHARDS. 
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part of his Staatsrecht. Since then nothing has been added to the theory of the 
subject, so that it will be simplest to state Mommsen’s results, 

Mommsen! acquiesces in the division into soci? and amici. The name socit 
he reserves, as is usual, for the Italian sociz, who furnished military contingents 
to Rome. On the other hand, the amici he apparently subdivides into the 
two classes of those who were amici only, and those who were socii et amici” 
Of these two sub-classes the amici had merely friendly relations (Freundschafts- 
vertrag) with Rome and nothing more:* the socit e¢ amici, on the other hand, 
were those amici who were bound (o assist Rome with military help. We may 
suppose that on such an occasion as the revision of a treaty, an amicus might under- 
take to give military help: he would then acquire sociefas in addition to his original 
amicitia, iz. he would become amicus et socius, In fact Mommsen regards the 
amicitia as a first stage or an introduction to the closer tie of the soctetas. 

It might follow from this that the class socéi et amici approaches far more 
closely to the class of pure soci? than to the class of pure amici, but this Mommsen 
scarcely allows: he mentions in fact—and this can hardly be contested—that in 
Roman eyes the soct? et amici were nominally grouped with the amici proper,’ and 
certainly not with the soci? proper. 

If in another place® Mommsen says that the sociefas includes amicitia, this is 
easily understood as meaning that the simple neutrality of the amicitia—which was 
the minimum of international relations—was included in the close defensive and 
offensive alliance of the socretas, not that the class amici were a subdivision of the 
class sociz. 

Mommsen's classification of Roman allies practically amounts to a threefold, 
not to a twofold one. There was (1) the class of amici proper, who had no more 
than friendly relations with Rome ; (2) the class of amict et socti, namely those who 
in addition to such friendly relations had bound themselves to send military help ; 
and lastly (3) the class of soci#, the chief characteristic of whose position was that 
they were sudyects bound to send military aid.’ The difference between the amicz 
and the amici et socii was that the first pledged themselves to neutrality only, the 
latter to active aid: the difference between the amici et socti and the socii was that 
the first were equals with Rome, the latter subjects to her. 

We now pass from the theory of the amicitia and societas, as given by 
Mommsen, to practical examples and details. 

Little remains to be done, as far as the Italian socé? are concerned, after his 
profound and elaborate analysis of every phase of that alliance. But the case is 
different with the amicitia, and with the extra-Italian sociz. Of these Mommsen 
himself says:? ‘Die Ausdehnung des nicht italischen Bundesgenossenkreises in 


590 ff, cf. pp. 645 ff. 
? Thus (iii. 1, p. $93). 2) he speaks of ‘die deiden — In iii. 1, p. 593, n. 2 he mentions ‘die formale 
der blossen amici and der socii et amic:.?  Gleichbehandlung der beiden Kategorien der blossen 
3 In Rim. Forsch. i. pp. 326 f£ Mommsen amici und der socti et amici.’ 
identifies this amicitia with the publicum hosditium Pp. 663 * p. 665. p. 649. 


1 Mommsen Rém, Staatsrecht iii. « (1887) pp. an identification which has been from the first 
disputed. 
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comitiis primo quoque die ferre ad populum consules (ze. the new consuls for 171 
B.C. cf, § 8) iusserunt, ut, quod Perseus .. . aduersus foedus . . . sociis populi Romani 
arma intulisset etc. . . ut, nisi de iis rebus satisfecisset, bellum cum eo iniretur, haec 
rogatio ad populum lata est.’ (L, xlii. 30. 10) Here the renouncing of the amcitia, 
and the declaration of war, ze. the declaration that the foedus is broken, are 
separated not only theoretically, but in point of actual time and fact. 

Yet another passage illustrates the fact that the ‘renunciation’ of friendship 
is distinct from the declaration of war. In 155 B.C. the ambassadors sent to Prusias, 
angry at his refusal to obey the Senate's commands, then and there renounced the 
friendship, ‘rv te gidlav arelwavro Kal thy cuppaylav’ (Pol. xxxiii. 12. 5.). 
Nevertheless, not even on the return of the ambassadors to Rome was war declared, 
nor did hostilities break out. On the other hand, Prusias, as soon as he ceased to 
be an amicus sociusgue of Rome, was liable to attack from Attalus, who would not 
have dared to molest him while still under the protection of the Roman friendship. 
In fact, Rome did actually encourage Attalus and others to attack Prusias (Pol. 
thid. § 9, cf. ch. 13); but at no time was Rome herself at war with Prusias. 

A case the reverse of that of Perseus and Philip, but equally well showing the 
independence between amicitia and foedus, is that of the Aetoli, referred to above. 
Both their foedus and amicitia, which had begun together in 211 B.C. were broken 
off in 205 Bc. In 200 B.C, the amicitia is restored : (L. xxxi. 31. 20, ‘ restituendi': 
App. Mac. 3: cf. L, xxxiii. 35.9, xxxv. 32. 6, xxxvi. 3. 8.), -But the foedus is by 
no means restored at the same time (L. xxxvi. 27. 6.): this is further shown 
by the fact that they do not get Acarnania (L. xxxvi. 11. 12, xlv. 31. 9. 12), nor 
Pharsalus (xxxiv. 23.7); xxxi. 10, 9), nor Echinus (xxxiy. 23, 7), nor Thebae 
Phthiae (xxxix. 28. 9), to all of which places they were, according to Livy, entitled 
by their foedus (though as to this see Pol. xviii. 38. 4). Thus the restoration of 
the amicitia in 200 B.C. did not entail restoration of the foedus, 

In the above passages the amiicitia is often spoken of as ‘renuntiata.’ This 
method of renouncing a friendship was largely practised by the Romans in private 
life Its adoption by them in the case of public friendships signifies the possibility 
of terminating such friendships at will. But a foedus could not be terminated at 
will: it was in its very nature everlasting, and woe betide either side, who attempted 
to alter a tittle of it: they would incur the special enmity of the gods, who, 
according to the really sincere belief of the Romans, would infallibly bring defeat 
on the /oedifragi or breakers of the foedus. A declaration of war then does 
not amount to the w/fu/ dissolution of the foedus: it is merely an announcement 
that the other side has infringed some condition of the foedus, and an appeal to 
the arbitrament of the gods, to give victory to the side which has kept the foedus 
unimpaired. It is obvious that the fvedus differs vitally from the amicitia in this 
respect, if, as shown above, the latter could be renounced at will and without sin. 
Thus in the war with Perseus, the Romans claimed to have kept the foedus, but 
they had renounced the friendship. 

1 Tac. A. ii, 70 and vi. 29. 3, Suet. Gai, 3, Cic. Verr, ii. 2, 36 §89. 
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being amicus et socius', would naturally be neutral and as such suspicious to 
Rome. If he became amicus et socius, evidently he would be expected not to take up 
this position, but to send voluntary assistance to Rome, as in fact he did (L, xxxiv. 
26. 10, xxxvi. 4. 1). 

In 171 B.C, with the increase of the Roman power, it needs a very good reason 
indeed to explain the neutrality of Prusias during the Third Macedonian War: 
‘Prusias statuerat abstinere armis et quietus euentum exspectasse: nam neque 
Romanos posse aequom censere aduersus fratrem uxoris se arma ferre et apud Persea 
uictorem ueniam per sororem impetrabilem fore’ (L. xlii. 29. 3). In the end, 
however, even he thought it more politic to send help (L. xli. 10. 12, 24. 3). In 
fact, the Romans now refuse to recognise the right of their amici to remain neutral, 
a sign that the day of the amicitia was over. Neither Rhodes nor Eumenes, the 
two greatest powers in the East, was able to justify in the eyes of the Romans an 
attitude of neutrality during this war. The Rhodians at the beginning of the war 
had sent the usual promise of help, which, however, had been refused (L. xlv. 23. 
5.6). Their subsequent neutrality is vigorously defended by them (L. xlv. 23. 1-5 
and 22. 4); but their excuses are utterly scouted by the Romans, though naturally 
their case was much damaged by their open pro-Macedonian sentiments and above 
all by their attempt at arbitration between Perseus and Rome. Eumenes got himself 
into similar disfavour by his attitude during the same war (L. xliv. 24, 25). It is 
even reported that a special lex was passed in order to deal him an insult (L. pit. 
46, Pol. xxx. 20. 1-14). The story, whether of the negotiations, whether of the 
consequences, is doubtful, but illustrates the severe attitude of the Romans towards 
neutrals. 

(2) (3) To come to the other two cases, which practically fall together into 
one, namely, the voluntary nature of the military assistar® sent to Rome by her 
amici, and by her to them. 

The evidence to be drawn from the contents of the foedera has already been 
considered? 

There are also several passages in ancient authors which expressly confirm 
this principle. 

(a) The passage in App. Res Gall. 13 has been already noticed and has been 
judged to be too loose in its terms to bear much pressing. Still the distinction 
between being obliged to send help and being able to do so of one’s own freewill 
is sufficiently clear, 

(6) More trustworthy is a passage in L. xxxii. 8.9. In 198 B.c. Antiochus 
had attacked the dominions of Attalus, at a time when both were friends of the 
Roman people. Attalus, therefore, sends ambassadors to the Senate, asking either 
for help against Antiochus, or for the return of his own forces, which he had lent 
to the Romans for the war against Philip. The answer of the Senate is: ‘quod rex 
Attalus classe copiisque aliis duces Romanos iuuisset, id gratum senatui esse: 
auxilia nec ipsos missuros Attalo aduersus Antiochum, socium et amicum populi 

1 See p. 189. 2 See p. 191. 
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(4) More trustworthy is a passage in L, xxxii. 8.9. In 198 B.C. Antiochus 
had attacked the dominions of Attalus, at a time when both were friends of the 
Roman people. Attalus, therefore, sends ambassadors to the Senate, asking either 
for help against Antiochus, or for the return of his own forces, which he had lent 
to the Romans for the war against Philip. The answer of the Senate is: ‘quod rex 
Attalus classe copiisque aliis duces Romanos iuuisset, id gratum senatui esse : 
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1 See p, 189. 2 See p. 191. 
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Rome especially to place his troops at Rome's disposal, Records of such embassies 
are exceedingly numerous: they were invariably received with the greatest 
empressement by the Senate: free quarters and handsome gifts were assigned to 
the ambassadors, and, more important, aformal decree of acceptance and of thanks 
seems to have been passed. Nothing could show more clearly the voluntary 
nature of the help offered: for at no period in her history was Rome wont to give 
thanks for what she thought she could demand. 

Here are a few examples of such embassies : 

L. xxii. 37. 1-13. From Hiero, 216 B.C. 

L. xliii. 3.6. Masinissa’s promises in 171 B.C. Repeated in 1708.C. L, xliii. 
6.11. 

L. xxxvi. 4.1-9. Promises from Philip (accepted), Ptolemy (not accepted), 
Masinissa (accepted), and for extra help from Carthage (not accepted), 190 B.C. 

Pol. xxviii. 12. From the Achaeans to the Roman Consul, 171 B.C. 

L. xliii. 6. 1. ‘Multarum Graeciae Asiaeque ciuitatum legati’ (170 B.C.). 

These had been preceded the year before by legati, sent by the Romans 
themselves to Asia to collect promises of assistance»(L, xlii. 26. 7, 29, cf. xxx. 
2. 3. 4) and to Greece (xlii. 37. 1-9.). This was an obvious course when war 
threatened. 

There is an interesting record of the reverse process, i.e. of Rome placing 
herself at the disposal of an amicus, This was in 200 B.C. when Rome offered 
to assist Masinissa, L, xxxi. 11, 12. 

For a decree of thanks and reward cf. L. xxii. 37. 10-13, Pol. xxi. 2, 

Extra help, after the amount due according to the foedus had been supplied, 
could be offered by the sociz, and was then in the same category as that of the 
amici, that is to say, the offer was madé by special embassy and specially accepted 
by the Senate with thanks, In L. xxxvi. 4. 5-10 the distinction between the 
help due from the Carthaginians as socti, and the extra voluntary help that they 
offer, is clearly drawn. 

As has been already noticed troops could be requisitioned from the socii at 
any time. (Pol. i. 16. 2, Cic. Verr. V. 17. 43.) In fact, in times of peace, most of 
the disagreeable garrison and police duties were turned on to the shoulders of the 
socti.! How different was the position of the amici! Their aid was offered for 
the course of one particular war and ceased with its termination. A new war 
necessitated new embassies and new promises, In many cases the offers were only 
made for a year, and had to be renewed during the winter or close season. 
(Cf. L. xxxvi. 4. 1 with xxxvii. 3. 9 and xliii. 3. 6 with xliii. 6. 11.) It is even 
demonstrable that the amici had the right of withdrawing their aid before their 
promise expired; but in this case, at least, they were under a moral, though not 
under a legal, obligation to show good cause for so doing, such as attacks on their 
own dominions. This was only fair, as otherwise Rome might have found herself 
in an exceedingly awkward position. Such a case is that of Attalus in 198 B.C. 

1 Mommsen, Hist, of Rome, English Translation, 1894. vol. iii. p. 25. 
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milia imperasse, quod, quanquam sterilem terram ararent, ipsosque etiam agrestis 
peregrino frumento alerent, tamen, ne deessent officio, confecisse et alia, quae 
imperarentur, praestare paratos esse’ (L, xliii. 6. 3). There was evidently a good 
deal of overlapping and confusion: an unnecessary demand is recorded in Pol. 
xxvii. 7, where the Rhodian ships, which had been successfully despatched by the 
pro-Romanisers, were not wanted after all and returned, Again various amici 
might supply the same article, or different Roman commanders would send in 
requests without consulting each other (Pol. xxviii. 13. 7-14). This became so 
serious, that in 170 B.c. the Senate found it necessary to pass a senatusconsultum, 
telling the amici not to send in anything for which the Senate had not sent a formal 
request (L. xliii. 17. 23, cf. Pol, xxviii. 13. 11). 
Again, the troops of the amici, after having joined the Roman forces, were in 
a very much better position than the troops of the soc##. The latter, though they 
had their own fraefecti, were absolutely under the command of Rome and consi- 
derably worse treated than the Roman citizen troops.t The troops of the amicé 
were by no means under the command of the Roman general.* Of course, where 
concerted action was necessary, the Roman general was often commander-in-chief. 
Thus he placed the troops in battle: eg. at Magnesia and Cynoscephalae: cf. L. 
xxxiii. 7.7 and 13: the Roman line asks Flamininus for reinforcements: ‘quin- 
genti equites et duo milia peditum, maxime Aetolorum, cum duobus tribunis 
militum (ze. Roman officers) propere missa ;’ and L. xxxvii. 39. 9 ‘a parte dextra 
consul Achaeorum caetratis immixtos auxiliares Eumenis, tria milia ferme peditum, 
aequata fronte instruxit.’ On the other hand, in App. Syr. 33 and 34, Eumenes 
gives his own orders to his troops, and even to some Roman and Italian cavalry, 
‘cor ‘Pwpalwy arg cai Iradav maperetaxaro. So too in Hirt. Bell. Alex. 39 
Domitius Calvinus places Deiotarus’ troops, but in Cic. Pr. xi. 13. 33 Deiotarus 
is expressly called ‘dux copiarum suarum. In App. Z.C. ii. 70 we read 
‘Tlouanty ... cuveudxouy ... Adxeves tid tots idlows Bacidedor Terarypévot,’ and in 
Dio C. xliii, 38. 2 (battle of Munda) we find that Bocchus is ‘ éw@év mov tay 
ouveotnxétwy.’ We may infer that, if the Roman commander had at his disposal 
the troops of the ‘ friends,’ it was because their own commanders had agreed excep- 
tionally to put themselves under his orders. Conversely, the Roman general might 
agree to lend some of his troops to an amicus (L. xxxii. 14. 1; xxxvii. 8.7). All 
these things were matters of arrangement between the parties concerned: cf. L. 
xxxi. 46. I-5, a meeting between Attalus, Pyrrhias the Aetolian, and the Roman 
commander, ‘ad colloquendum de ratione gerendi belli ;’ xlii. 29. 4‘ Ariarathes 
.- in omnia belli pacisque se consociauerat consilia ;* xxxvi. 10. 10 ‘ex communi 
consilio ;’ xxxvii, 16, 1 ‘ Liuius.., Rhodum prius iussus adire et omnia cum iis 
communicare consilia,’ cf. ch. 17; xlii. 57. 4 ‘consultantibus Romanis, quid agerent 
—aderant autem Eumenes et Attalus in consilio.’ In any case, the ‘friends’ always 


1 See Mommsen. Zist. of Rome iii. pp. 491, 492 were naturally under her own orders and discipline, 
(Engl. transl. 1894). ef. L. xxxvii. 39. 12. 
2 Such mercenaries as Rome hired from her friends 
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To sum up: the socii, by their fvedera, were for ever bound to send a 
fixed number of troops or ships annually, which should be absolutely under 
Roman command. The amici, whether foederate or nonfoederate, were not bound 
to more than neutrality: if they sent troops, etc., they did so voluntarily, fixed 
the numbers themselves, and the time during which they should be available ; nor 
were these troops directly under Roman command. 

These distinct and important privileges of the amici suggest that military 
status was the test which divided an amicus from a socius. 

If this is the case then the history of the Roman relations with the world 
shows a natural and intelligible development from a military point of view. 

The first step was the union of Latium into a military hegemony with Rome 
at the head. This military coalescence of the Latin tribes under Roman leadership 
rolled back successfully the threatening hordes of Aequian and Volscian. Step by 
step it was enlarged until the whole of central Italy was united into one great 
military power ; for as tribe after tribe submitted to Rome, the prize of victory in 
each case was the right to command the troops of her new allies, and each 
increase in the dominion of Rome was marked by a new bond of mutual military 
aid between her and her new socit, ie. by a foedus. Then fear of invasion from 
over sea, especially from the east, induced her to purchase the assistance of the 
Greek cities in the south rather than to wait and win it by conquest, especially in 
view of the impossibility of matching a land-power against a sea-power. Hence the 
extraordinarily favourable terms of the foedera with the towns of Magna Graecia, 
Soedera which, for the most part, date from about the time of the Pyrrhic invasion 
(eg. with Velia and Rhegium c, 280, Heracleia 278, Locri 277 B.c.). But though 
these Greeks enjoyed complete freedom of internal government, it was in considera- 
tion of placing a fixed number of ships at the disposal of Rome, and thus the central 
idea of the foedus—mutual military aid—is preserved unimpaired, and Rome is 
enabled to advance the next step—namely, the conquest of Sicily. Here the same 
policy! is pursued, and the resources of Sicily are added to those of Italy to form 
one great military power. From this large and densely populated area Rome was 
able to draw that unfailing supply of troops, with which she finally wore out the 
mercenary armies of Carthage. But, as in so many respects, in this also the Second 
Punic War was a turning-point in the history of Rome. Carthage, it is true, became 
a socius by a foedus of the old type in 202 B.C., in which was included a clause forcing 
her to send ships to Rome annually ; but so great was the change that had already 
been introduced that, were it not for an entirely casual remark of Livy (xxxvi. 4. 
10), we should have no knowledge of this all-important clause in her treaty, so 
completely does he pass it over in his account of the terms. 

’ This change was the introduction of the amicitia. It is possible that this 
form of alliance had been known to the Romans as long as the societas and that 
both Massilia and Carthage (till 264 B.C.) were foederate amici of Rome. How- 


1 With Syracuse indeed, an amicitia was first and Syracuse became soria like the rest of Sicily. 
formed—but this did not Iast after the death of Hiero, 
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some of which are called foedera—but not one of them seems to have lasted beyond 
a very short time. Now the very essence of the foedus was its sacrosanct eternity. 
Perhaps it was found impossible to imbue the uncivilised and shifting population of 
the mountains with the respect due to these sacred, but peculiar, institutions. It 
seemed safer to insist on unconditional deditio after every victory, and then 
to embody the virtual terms of peace in a factio granted by the Roman general. 
This finally became the regular method of procedure in dealing with many 
barbarian peoples who lacked a permanent dynasty. 

Neither did civilised peoples prove more amenable, Efforts to induce 
Carthage to recognise, eg. the sponsio, led to endless disputes during the Punic 
Wars. She absolutely refused to have the intricacies of an entirely alien system of 
international law developed to her detriment, and probably regarded as an unpar- 
donable insult the demand of Rome for the ¢raditio of Hannibal in 219, which 
according to Roman ideas was justifiable and perfectly regular, though indeed it 
is more than likely that the whole story of the incident of Saguntum has been 
falsified by Roman historians in order to place Roman conduct in a good light. 
Much of that evil reputation which clung to the ‘foedifragi Poeni’ must have 
had its origin in real misunderstandings due to the clash of two different systems 
of international ethics and ceremonies. Apparently each nation clung to its own 
ritual, for we are told by Polybius (iii, 25. 6) that, in making the treaties, the 
Romans and Carthaginians each swore by their own gods. 

In the west the Romans made desperate efforts to work the foedus and 
sponsio and gained some apparent triumphs, e.g. over the Numantines, who could 
obtain no satisfaction for their broken treaty beyond the empty offer of the 
traditio of Mancinus. As we know, this offer was refused.1_ In reality Rome was 
entirely unable to engraft the system: for we find the Gaditani quite ready to 
rely on a sponsio, instead of securing for themselves the assurance of a foedus, and 
—this is important—the Romans themselves have for years acquiesced in the 
arrangement as perfectly sufficient and satisfactory (Cic. pro Balbo § 34). This 
shows how little value the once all-important ceremonies of the foedus came 
to have. 

Yet for long, in spite of the neglect of fetial ceremony and ritual, the 
spirit of the foedus—namely the spirit of indissoluble, everlasting military alliance— 
did not altogether vanish, Spanish and Gallic cavalry, Ligurian light-armed troops, 
and Carthaginian warships formed an integral part of Roman army and fleet. 
The next step forward in Rome's career of conquest brought her into contact 
with the Greeks, among whom she found a complicated and highly developed rival 
system of international usage. Her new friends had thoroughly adopted the 
principles of arbitration, neutrality, and temporary military alliances: they would 
have nothing to say to an indissoluble oath of military subjection. It must also 
be remembered that their uninterrupted aid was not nearly so vital to Rome as 


1 A similar and much earlier case among the (Bekker), cf. fr. 61 for the attitude of the Cartha- 
Ligurians in 236 B.C, is found in Dio Cass. fr. 45 — ginians towards the ¢raditio, 
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socti (cf. the inscriptions quoted below, and Jos. Avt, xii. 10, 6, xiv, 10, I, 3. 8, 20), 
and in other respects the privileges of such. These were the right to sacrifice on 
the Capitol, the right to set up a copy of the treaty in a public place, the right to 
speak before the comitia once a year, and above all—freedom from conscription : 
cf. Jos. Ant. xii. 10. 2. 6, where it is clear that no conscription could take place in 
Jewish territory :1 this shows that these alliances were true amticitiae, not societates. 
Again, their position could be defined by a senatusconsultum (cf. again the case of 
the Jews) and need not rest on a foedus, They must therefore be classed with the 
amici and not with the soci. 

I give the most important examples of this type of alliance: 

(2) Cibyra. An inscription preserves the last half of a foedus, dated between 
188 and 169 B.C. (Dittenberger Juscr. Orient. Graec. ii. 762). 

(6) The Jews, 160 B.c, The records are Jos. Ant. xii. 10, 6 and I Macc. 8 sqq. 
Renewed before 135 B.C. by Simon Maccabaeus: Jos. Ant, xiii. 7. 3, and in 128 B.c. 
by Joannes Hyrcanus I: Jos. Ant. xiii. 9. 2. 

(c) Mytilene. Renewed by Caesar in 45 B.c. (C.Z.Z. xii. 2. 35) and again by 
Augustus in 25 B.C, (7did.), 

(d) Methymne. Probably a little before that of Astypalaea in 105 B.c. The 
last part of the foedus is preserved in an inscription (Dittenberger Sy/loge Inscr. 
Graec. (1898) vol. i. no, 319). 

(e) Astypalaea 105 B.c. The inscription is known (C.1.G. Jnsularum maris 
Aegaei iii. 173), but the stone itself lost. 

Doubtless there were many more of these fvedera or senatusconsulta, During 

the wars in the East against Mithridates, there must have been a pretty general 
revision of the status of the towns of Asia Minor, some forming these defensive 
leagues, some ing socit, 
Cordingly the endo! the Third Macedonian War ushers in a distinct change 
i the foreign policy of Rome. “rbore_is not only a recrudescence of the pure 
societas, but the amicitia is affected as well. Henceforwaru three kinds of alliances 
continue to be formed, societates, looked on perhaps somewhat as a disgrace, and 
two more, regarded as favours, namely, the old and the new type of amicitia, Thus 
is inaugurated that famous system, whereby Rome, mistress rather than friend, 
constituting herself the dispenser of reward and punishment, alternately flatters and 
insults the rest of the world. 


LovuIsE E. MATTHAEL 


1 The Jewish soldiers mentioned later in §§11, Eastern city: cf. "lovBiir woATra: ‘Ponalwv 
12, etc, of the same ch. were liable to conscription, passim. 
because they were Koman citizens, resident in some 
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expediebat rei publicae, uinci quam uincere maluit.’ Gruteri emendationem 
* quifa]—qui{a]’ non receperunt nouissimi editores. 

Ibid. p. 137 6: ‘Quomodo, inquit, aduersus malum ingratus est quisquam, 
cum <a> malo dari beneficium non possit?’ Ita Haupt (quem secutus est editor) 
secundum GP ‘malo dare’; rectius Feldmann ‘malus dare’ secundum WVRIZ 
“male dare’, 

Ibid. p. 195 25: ‘Multum interest, possessio eius animo ac magnitudine 
aestimetur an censu.’ Gertz ‘animi hac magnitudine’, sed recte Muretus ‘animi 
magnitudine’ edidit; ueram lectionem obscurauit dittographia ‘ANIMAG 
MAGNITVDINE’, 

Ibid, p. 228 20: ‘quemadmodum praecisae arbores plurimis ramis repul- 
lulant et multa satorum genera, ut densiora surgant, reciduntur—’. Reuoca 
* pluridus ’. 

Ibid. p. 247 28: ‘tune ill? dirus animi morbus ad insaniam peruenit ultimam 
—’. Recte dett.: ‘ille’, Sed de dittographiis satis. 


Epist. 108 8 p. 501 16: omnibus enim natura fundamenta dedit semenque 
uirtutum. omnes ad omnia ista nati sumus: cum inritator accessit, tunc illa anima 
bona ueluti soluta excitatur. 

Quidquid utile latet in iis codicibus quibus odiosissima stigmatis nota inuri 
solet, quam diligenter enotauerit editor quamque feliciter haud semel in usum suum 
conuerterit, sciunt qui uel semel eius editionem inspexerunt; persuasum nimirum 
habebat non anxie ubique ‘optimis’ qui uocantur libris esse haerendum, etiam illis 
aliquid esse tribuendum. Verum, dicam enim ut sentio, minus aequo tribuit, unde 
factum est ut in nouissima editione interdum mendose legantur quae emendate 
Lipsii illi ueteres et Gronovii ediderunt. Nam ut omnis in re critica temeritas est 
cauenda, ita et hoc uidendum ne criticae ‘obiectiuae’ quam dicunt nimio studio 
abrepti ineptissima quaeque pro lectissimis excipiamus, et dum id agendum est ut 
falsa a ueris secernantur, non codicum suésédio utamur, sed in seruitutem, turpis- 
simam ingenio rem, nos addicamus. Veluti hunc quem exscripsimus locum recte 
tradiderunt dett.:; ‘—tunc illa animZ bona ueluti sofita excitawtur’, cf. p. 411 4: 
‘omnium honestarum rerum semina animi gerunt, quae admonitione excitantur, 
non aliter quam scintilla flatu leui adiuta ignem suum explicat’; recte et illos: 

Pp. 113 24: ‘recte ergo facies, si non uideris istos, qui quantum dicant, non 
quemadmodum quaerunt,’ ‘ inuideris istis’ coni, Madvig; ‘audieris istos’ dett. 
unice uerum est ; respicit Seneca quae initio epistulae scripsit: ‘audisse te scribis 
Serapionem philosophum ’(p. 111 23). 

Pp. 304 26: ‘animus extrema contemnens’. dett.: ‘externa’. 

Pp. 321 20: ‘habet pecuniae cupiditatem, sed modicam. habet ambitionem, sed 
non concitatam +. habet iracundiam, sed placabilem. habet inconstantiam, sed minus 


1 Etiam p, 258 13: ‘morbi sunt inueterata uitia et dura, ut auaritia, ut ambitio: +nimia actus haec 
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returned to the Aorret of V which in Hosius’ first text had been, as I think, rightly 
displaced by the audet of other MSS. Mr. Heitland criticizes the tradition on the 
ground that ‘ventures on unions barred by no laws’ is ‘poor sense, for what we 
want is words hinting that the practices of the Parthian king are revolting to 
mankind generally.’ With this I quite agree. But erceptus is no synonym of 
uetitus, and it can convey a sense which, unlike that of uet#tus, is perfectly intelligible 
and appropriate in this connexion, ‘excepta lege’ are things specially referred 
to in an enactment whether by way of exception, proviso, or stipulation. It is 
needless to illustrate its use for what is specially exempted from the operation of a 
statute ; but its use for what is specially included therein is not less well attested. 
The Saguntines were specially mentioned in Hasdrubal’s treaty with Rome, and so 
Livy writes xxi. 18, 9 ‘at enim eo foedere quod cum Hasdrubale ictum est Sagun- 
tini excipiuntur ;’ in the next chapter exceptum is the equivalent of diserte additum 
3 § ‘cum in Lutati foedere diserte additum esset “si populus censuisset,” in Hasdru- 
balis foedere nec exceptum tale quicquam fuerit 2g.s.’ In the decree of banish- 
ment against the Greeks the medical profession was specially mentioned, Pliny 
N.H. xxix. § 16 ‘traduntur, cum Graecos Italia pellerent diu etiam post Catonem 
excepisse medicos.’ In Campania the vines grew so high that the vintager expressly 
stipulated in his contract for a proper funeral ‘ ut uindemiator auctoratus rogum ac 
tumulum excipiat’ ib, xiv, § 10, So here. The marriages permitted by the Parthians 
are so monstrous that no legislator has prohibited them specially. The expression 
seems far-fetched until we remember an anecdote of a Greek lawgiver which 
was well known to the Romans, This lawgiver was Solon}, and the story purports 
to explain why there was no mention of the parricide in his code, It is given by 
Diogenes Laertius, i, 2. 10 as follows épwrndels 51d ti kata matpoxtovou vopoy ovK 
2Onxe, 86a 7d dmerwlcac pn; and with more detail by Cicero Ser. Rose. 
§ 70 ‘is [Solon] cum interrogaretur cur nullum supplicium constituisset in eum qui 
parentem necasset, respondit se id neminem facturum putasse, sapienter fecisse 
dicitur cum de eo nihil sanxerit quod antea commissum non erat ne non tam 
prohibere quam admonere uideretur.’ 


663 sqg. 
At Magni cum terga sonent et pectora ferro 
permansisse decus sacrae uenerabile formae 
tratamque deis faciem, nil ultima mortis 
ex habitu uoltuque uiri mutasse fatentur 
qui lacerum uidere caput. 


On 665 Bentley wrote ‘ Lege CERTANTEMQUE DEIS, forma scilicet, Martialis 
ii. 43 grex tuus Italico foterat certare cinaedo. Par forma Ganymedi:’ and 
Madvig Adv. ii, 132, ‘ Perversissime immota in morte venerabilis decoris et 
maiestatis facies deis irata dicitur. Scribendum videtur: Aeguatamgue deis 


1T had forgotten the name of the lawgiver and was at a loss until Mr, W. Wyse kindly supplied it 
with these two sufficient references, 
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for which I would propose reducem. There is no resemblance between this 
and fraheret, any more than there is between accubuit and ingemuit. Nor ought we 
to expect it. But there is another way which to some may be more plausible of 
accounting for the corruption, The partial assonance ‘duceret’ ‘reducem’ would 
not have troubled our author, but it may well be responsible for an assimilation 
of ‘reducem’ to ‘reduceret;’ and if so, what method of setting the metre right 
was more obvious than to take ¢raheret from 570? Difficulty may also have been 
caused by the sense of veducem, which is not immediately obvious, and which 
depends on our perception of a latent antithesis. Pompey is now not ‘redux et 
uictor’ Ov. Her. 8. 103 nor is his portion with those who are regarded in the solemn: 
prayer of Scipio ‘ saluos incolumesque uictis perduellibus uictores, spoliis decoratos, 
praeda onustos triumphantesque mecum domos reduces sistatis’ Livy xxix. 27. 2, 
nor with those again who are ‘reduces in patriam ad parentes ad coniuges ac 
liberos ’ (zd. xxii, 60. 13). He is simply ‘ redux in /#tora’ just like any ‘naufragus 
et eiectus.’ 

The strained emphasis which Lucan throws on to single words has been 
noted by Mr. Heitland (Jntroduction p, 1xxx). The eighth book abounds with 
instances. I will give two, Pompey is passing along one of the scenes of his 
former victories, and Lucan comments as follows (256 sgg.) ‘crederet hoc Magnus, 
pacem cum praestitit undis | et sibi consultum? Cilicum per litora—futus—parua 
puppe—/ugit,’ ie. he is perfectly safe, though in the midst of pirates, though he 
has only a small vessel with him, though he is in full flight. In 50 sgg. Lucan takes 
as his text the overwhelming reversal of Cornelia’s hopes on her husband's return 
to Lesbos, ‘En ratis ad uestros quae tendit carbasa portus | quid ferat ignoras, sed 
nunc tibi summa pauoris | nuntius armorum tristis rumorque sinister, | wictus—adest 
—coniunx;’ that is, it is not a simple check but a final defeat, it is not ‘ingentis 
mali suspicio modo’ but its ‘aperta species’ that ‘obuersatur ante oculos’ (Livy ii. 
59.5), not a mere ‘nuntius’ but your wretched husband himself. 


769. Fortuna recursus 
si det in Hesperiam, non hac in sede quiescent 
tam sacri cineres, sed te Cornelia, Magne, 
accipiet mostraque manu transfundet in urnam, 


The English commentator writes on 770 ‘ nostra manu] ‘by the help of my 
hand ’, equivalent to nostra ope’ and the Dutch ‘ sancte promittit Cordus quid ipse 
sit facturus (gutescent, accipiet) cum quo melius nostra convenit=mea ope.’ These 
are the explanations of the Scholiasts ‘accipiet Cornelia et hoc mea manu faciet, 
‘manu me ministro.’ They did not satisfy Kortte, Bentley, or Bothe, who proposed 
castaque, propriaque and maestamque respectively. The ground of their dissatis- 
faction is clear; for if a hand (anu) be connected with the performance of an 
action, it must be the hand of the person performing the action. The failure of 
their attempted corrections is no less obvious. They all attack the wrong word, 


1 Cf. 462 ‘inde maris uasti transwerso wertitur aestu’ and compare Heitland, of. cit. p. xcviii. 
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illuminate the meaning of the author. I have given above the words in a punc- 
tuation which is not indeed ideal—modern punctuation of Latin authors must often 
fall short of that—but which I conceive will make the author’s meaning clearer 
than before. 

The obrue of v. 799 is addressed to the ¢emeraria dextra of 795, and its point 
is briefly this ‘Why bury Pompey? (his grave is provided): dury the stone.” This 
absolute use of obruere is not unknown to the lexicographers. I quote in full the 
passage from Festus s. u. statua: ‘statua est Ludii eius qui quondam fulmine ictus 
in Circo sepultus est in Ianiculo cuius ossa postea ex prodigiis oraculorumque re- 
sponsis senatus decreto intra urbem relata in Volcanali quod est supra Comitium 
obruta sunt superque ea columna cum ipsius effigie posita est.’ The word is not 
indeed synonymous with sepeltre and may be used where sepelire is out of place. 
Whatever was done with the bodies of the ringleaders of the mutiny against 
Blaesus, Tacitus Annals i. 29, they were certainly not sepultz: ‘tradunt plerique 
intra tabernaculum ducis odrufos, alii corpora extra uallum abiecta ostentui’. The 
perception of this sense adds point to the complaint of Achilles’ ghost in Ovid 


Met. 13. 445 sg. 
‘immemores que ‘ mei disceditis’’ inquit ‘ Achiui’ 
obrutaque est mecum uirtutis gratia nostrae? 


for the thought in which we may compare Livy ii. 55. 2 ‘cum Genucio una 
mortuam ac sepultam tribuniciam potestatem.’ 
J. P. POSTGATE. 
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tribunes came to Ravenna} and (2) that Antony finding it so stated in Caesar's 
manuscript, changed it. Let us discuss the second point first. 

Scholars, basing their arguments upon Pollio’s criticism and upon the actual 
condition of the commentaries, are well-nigh agreed that the MS. of the Bellum 
Civile was not published till after Caesar's death. If so, it probably fell into 
Antony’s! hand with the other papers of Caesar. Antony, who took such liberties 
in changing the other papers and in forging new ones, would hardly permit the 
publication of any statement in the Be//um Civile that would prove derogatory to 
himself. During this very time Cicero* was abusing him as the cause of the civil 
war, for by making his theatrical escape to Caesar he had furnished his master a 
fair excuse for invading Italy. It was an easy matter for Antony to make Caesar’s 
‘own book refute Cicero, to publish the Be//um Civile with a statement that the 
tribunes arrived only after Caesar had taken the most daring step. There is 
therefore nothing unreasonable in the assumption. 

Let us then examine the probabilities of the main question, It is now usually 
believed that Caesar crossed the Rubicon on the night of January the tenth’ It 
could not have been difficult for Antony and Curio to reach Ravenna by the 
morning of that day, if we may judge from * previous rapid journeys over the same 
road. Again the probability that Antony came to Ravenna is strengthened by the 
fact that the five cohorts over which he was placed marched from Ravenna® and 
not from Ariminum as Caesar implies, and must have set out on the tenth. The 
strongest argument however lies in the unanimous testimony that Caesar addressed 
his soldiers at the beginning of his campaign, and that the speech as given would 
have little excuse or point unless made at Ravenna and in the presence of the 
tribunes, 

It must be evident to all that Caesar is not ready to meet Pompey at once. 
He has but one legion with him and had but very recently sent for reinforcements 
stationed some six hundred miles away. These and the new Gallic levy could not 
arrive within a month at least. Pompey had some four legions at hand and the 
garrisons of Italy, In fact, even after his startling invasion, Caesar dallies for 
three weeks near the northern boundary, until, in fact, the twelfth legion arrives. 
This is indication enough that he was taken unawares and that he crossed 
the boundary on a sudden decision before he was prepared to advance. What 


1 App. i. 125 ra xphmera ... kal 7d drourhuara 
ais apxis; Vell. Pat. 2. 60. 4 commentariis ; Plut. 
Ant. 15 trae dt Kal 7a PiBAla rod Kaloapos. 

2 Cic, Pail. ii. 53 Tu, tu, inquam, M. Antoni, 
princeps C. Caesari omnia perturbare cupienti causam 
belli contra patriam inferendi dedisti ; 55 Vt Helena 
Troianis, sic iste huic rei publicae causa pestis, 
quoted by Plut. Anz, 6. 

3 Cf. Nissen and Schmidt. This is probably true, 
though scholars have been too ready to base all their 
chronology of this period upon a casual statement 
made by Cicero almost two weeks later. (Fam. xvi. 
12, 2.) 


* Curio had made it in three days, and Roscius 
asked for only six days to make the journey, discuss 
the proposed terms with Caesar, and return to the 
senate. B.C. 3. 

5 Cf. Schmidt, Briefw. p. 105 fn. end ; Drumann- 
Groebe iii. p. 386 fin. 4. 

© Caesar would have us believe that he is spending 
this time peacefully at Ariminum in deference to the 
peace negotiations. This is not quite true. Miss 
Peaks, Class, Rev. 1904, p. 346, makes it clear that 
Caesar employs the time in strengthening his 
position. 
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made him take this sudden step was the arrival at camp of the disguised and much- 
offended tribunes. He suddenly saw in their apparent dishonour a pretext for 
the daring move, and, though not yet ready, he felt that he could not afford to let 
so fair a chance slip. Even assuming as some do that the tribunes stopped at 
Ariminum and that Caesar was notified of their plight by special messengers, we 
have to face even more questions: why should Caesar have been in such haste to 
cross a day before he could make the best of his exhibit when he knew he must 
move slowly for several weeks to come? Or what would be the point of haranguing 
the soldiers after the vital step was taken? Or what would be the use of exhibiting 
the tattered tribunes on the day after the invasion, after they had been resting at 
Ariminum for a day in safety ? These are my reasons for adopting the account of 
Plutarch and Appian and for attributing to Antony the phrase in the Bellum Civile 
which contradicts their statements. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
Bryn Mawr. 
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ON THE COSTUME OF THE GREEK TRAGIC ACTOR 
IN THE FIFTH CENTURY B.C. 


‘IN forming our estimate of tragedy, let us first consider its externals—the 
hideous appalling spectacle that the actor presents. His high boots raise him out 
of all proportion, his head is hidden under an enormous mask; his huge mouth 
gapes upon the audience as if he would swallow them; to say nothing of the 
chest-pads and stomach-pads with which he contrives to give himself an artificial 
corpulence lest his deficiency in this respect should emphasize his disproportionate 
height’? 

These words of Lucian, written at least 150 years after Christ, have been 
accepted by most modern writers on the Greek drama as a substantially accurate 
description of the tragic actor even in the time of Aeschylus and Sophocles. This 
is due, no doubt, to the virtual unanimity among late writers in naming Aeschylus 
as the inventor of all or most of the features of the tragic costume, such as painted 
and awe-inspiring masks, high-soled boots and garments of great magnificence 
and stateliness.* 

*So successful and appropriate were his innovations, we are told, ‘ that the 
tragic dress, as designed by him, continued without intermission for nearly eight 
hundred years to be the conventional costume of the Greek theatre.’ * 

The evidence for the use of the mask in the fifth century B.c. is, happily, 
abundant and convincing; for the high-soled boot, however, there is no such 
evidence, as has been made clear recently in an admirable discussion of the subject 
by Mr. Kendall K. Smith After an exhaustive examination of the evidence to be 
gathered from literature and art, both contemporary and later, Mr. Smith sums up 
the results thus: ‘We have found that this boot is first represented in art at the 
close of the second century B.C. and then appears as a symbol of tragedy, that it is 
first mentioned in literature of the Imperial period, and that its use in this period 
is certain. We cannot be so positive with regard to the Hellenistic period, but the 
literature that we have knows no name for such a boot. For the fifth and fourth 
centuries we have more than a plausible argument against the use of such a boot. 
The literature of the period has no name for any special tragic boot ; the drama is 
full of lively action which the six-inch and higher sole we are asked to believe in 
almost precludes; the art of the period never pictures it either as a symbol of 
tragedy with the mask or as the footwear of actors, and the most positive piece of 
evidence on either side of the question, the Piraeus Relief, represents actors with 


+ Lucian, tep) ’Opx. 27 (trans. of F. G. Fowler), 
compare also Zebs Tpay. 41, 72 xpbowra Trav Oeay 
aura nal robs QuBdras Kal robs woBfipers xirGvas Kal 
xAgubdas Kal xeipibas Kal xpoyaorpldia Kal cwudria 
kal r8AAa, ols éxeivor ceuvivoucs Thy rpayydlar, Beep 
‘yeroubraroy oluat. 

© Hor, Ars. Poet, 278; Suidas, Aloxéaos ; Athen, 


2B; Philostr., Aol Zyan. vi. 11; Vita Aeschyli. 

© Haigh, Zrag. Drama of the Greeks, p. 68, 50 
also Miller, Gr. Bihnenalt, S, 229, 

* The use of the high-soled shoe or buskin in 
Greek tragedy of the fifth and fourth centuries B.C. 
Harvard Studies in Class. Phil xvi. (1905), pp- 123 
599. 
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exclaimed in horror and derision at the sight. Yet we are asked to believe that 
“however unwieldy and unnatural it [a costume like that described by Lucian] 
may have appeared on a closer inspection, its magnificence and dignity were 
especially appropriate to the ideal figures which move in the dramas of Aeschylus 
and Sophocles’! and this even more absurd statement that ‘the bolsters and pads 
were worn by tragic actors to lend dignity to their persons and were worn by 
comic actors for precisely the opposite purpose ’!* 

The monuments of contemporary art, furthermore, such as the Piraeus 
Relief* and the Andromeda crater,* would never of themselves have suggested 
anything so artificial. 

The second corollary follows naturally: that if the actor was not raised on 
high-soled buskins, nor his bulk increased by padding ‘to prevent his seeming thin 
in comparison with his height’* neither was his mask provided with an enormous 
onkos as in the days of the Empire (xpdcwrrov imip xepadis avatecvopuevoy, Luc, 
rept ‘Opx. 27). It is inconceivable that the refined aesthetic sense of the Athenian 
of the days of Calamis and Phidias would have permitted any such monstrosity 
on the tragic stage, though doubtless this was common enough in comedy, as is 
made clear by a glance at the two statuettes of the fifth or early fourth century, 
representing comic actors,’ and especially the vase painting of the early fourth 
century showing three comic actors holding their masks, one of which is of 
enormous size.’ The masks depicted on the Piraeus Relief, on the other hand, are 
small and of beautiful proportions, 

One marvels at the persistence and prevalence of the belief, that the selfsame 
Greeks to whom the world stands indebted ‘for the simple beauty, the sanity, the 
healthfulness of the ideal element’® of their art—that these same Greeks could 
have tolerated, much less created such ungainly figures as those of the Rieti 
statuette and the plaque from Herculaneum. The spirit of the fifth century was 
that of simplicity, directness, refinement, as typified by the Apollo of the west 
pediment on the temple of Zeus at Olympia or the charming grave relief of 
Dexileos. Lucian’s tragic actor, like that of the Rieti statuette, belongs, rather, to 
the tasteless age that saw in exaggeration a suitable expression of the imposing 
and the superhuman, as in the case of the Farnese Heracles by Glycon. 

JAMES TURNEY ALLEN. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
Nov. 19, 1906, 


1 Haigh, Gr. Theatre? p. 284. Usually explained and Engelmann, Arci.-Stud. s, Trag, Fig. 20. 
also as due to the vast size of the theatre; batwe  ° Haigh, Gr. 7%." p. 280, 
have no evidence that the theatre in the fifth century * Ibid. p. 2905 also Jahr. dd. Arch. Inst, 1893, 
was so large. S. 78, 80, 
2 Jevons, Man. of Gr. Antig. p. 699. 7 Comple Rendu de la Com. Imp. Arch, 1870~ 
2 “Athen, Mitt, vii. Pl. XIV; also Haigh, Gr. 7.2 1871, Pl, IV. 15 also Haigh, Gr. Theat. p. 289, 
p. 271. 8 P. Gardner, Gram. of Gk. Art, p. 18, 
4 Jahrb, d. deutsch. Arch, Inst, 1896, S. 292, p. 2 
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Mox profugi ducente Noto aduertere coloni, 
Insula quos genuit Graio circumflua ponto 
Atque auxit quondam Laertia regna Zacynthos. (i. 290) 


Dr. L. and most editors think we have here simply a case of the evolution of a 
demonstrative from a relative pronoun. This is common enough, and Dr. L. 
quotes an example from Sil. himself. But a simple translation will show how 
differently the matter stands here. ‘Soon exiles came and settled here, men whom 
an isle of the Grecian sea did bear, an tsland which once enriched Laertes’ realm.’ 
I want an example of the evolution of a feminine singular demonstrative from a 
masculine plural relative before I can be persuaded to reject Miiller’s e# guae for the 
atgue of the MSS. Will Dr. Lindblom excuse me if I reply here to a suggestion 
of his on p. 133? Ruperti’s proposal to read summa in 14. 538 by no means 
escaped me, witness an emphatic mark of exclamation in my copy of his edition. 
The lengthening of the short final vowel seems to me very improbable in Silius. 
It is certainly flattering to have an emendation of one’s own quoted as evidence of 
the possibility of such a license, but I must point out that there is much difference 
between my proposal to lengthen d@ final before scrutantem in 7. 273 and Ruperti’s 
to lengthen it before ¢raxi# here. A better and textually certain parallel would be 
7.618 Syllaeque Crassique; but as gue has special privileges in these cases, even 
this is of little use. I still adhere to Bauer’s correction. 

The book is carefully printed, but /verzm on p. 22 should, I think, be /ocarim, 
the reference being presumably to 9. 530 cited on p. 18. This being so, 
Dr. Lindblom will, I hope, readily believe that it was not I, but the printer, who 
read semina for semtta in 15.147. ‘Quo iure et qua ratione ductus,’ uzderst ipse. 


WALTER C. SUMMERS, 
Sheffield. 
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footnotes, however, make it as a rule easy to examine further in detail the points 
with which he deals; and the account as a whole will be found useful. In dealing 
with the sixteenth century drawings of the relief representing the Capitoline temple 
of Jupiter (p. 40) (he is wrong by the way in stating that it was ever preserved 
in the Vatican Library), for which see Mr. Wace’s article in the forthcoming 
volume of Papers of the British School at Rome (iv), while reckoning Piranesi’s 
representation of it as a sixteenth century drawing, he does not mention the 
important drawing at Berlin, published by Michaelis in Rom. Mzt#, 1891, p. 21, 
and Tav. iii. 

An interesting section is the one which gives the curious legends that 
gathered round the Capitol in the early middle ages (pp. 57-63), after the ruin 
and abandonment of its buildings. Between the eighth and the twelfth century, 
however, the market, and with it the seat of the prefect of the city, was transferred 
from the forum holitorium to the Capitol (p. 65)—a point not noticed by 
Rodocanachi, but introduced by the translator from an article by Mgr. Duchesne 
(Médlanges, 1904, 481 seq.). It is not a little curious, therefore, to find the Antipope 
Anacletus in 1130-38 giving the whole hill to the Benedictines; and the 
expressions in the text on pp. 67, 71, with regard to this donation have not been 
altered so as to square with the new point adduced on p. 65. The Capitol thus 
became the political centre of the mediaeval city, and the palace of the Capitol 
was already existing in 1145. It appears to have been almost entirely rebuilt in 
1300, and not very much later (1348) were constructed the stairs which led to S. M. 
in Aracoeli—not of materials taken from the ruins of the temple of Quirinus 
(p. 78) but of fragments of ancient or mediaeval sepulchral monuments, as an 
examination of them in 1887 showed (Hiilsen in Rém. Mitt. 1889, 255). The ~ 
market was transferred in 1477 to the Piazza Navona. In the middle of the 
fifteenth century the palace, which had fallen into a very dilapidated condition, was 
restored by Nicholas V (p. 91). The Palazzo dei Conservatori, which had been 
erected in the meantime, was also reconstructed on a larger scale by him 
(p. 94). In 1536 Michelangelo drew up plans for the transformation of the whole 
group, including the construction of a third palace opposite that of the Conser- 
vatori, It was more than a century before his plans were completely carried out: 
but it is to him that the Capitol owes its present aspect. 

The origin of the Capitoline collections of antiquities is due to Sixtus IV, 
Their gradual growth has already been traced by Michaelis (Rim. Mitt. 1891, 
1 seg.), but M. Rodocanachi brings further contributions to their history. After 
the completion of the new palace (the present Capitoline Museum), a certain 
number of sculptures were transferred to it; but it was Clement XII who by the 
donation of the greater part of the collection of Cardinal Alessandro Albani was 
the real creator of the collection in the Capitoline Museum, With the exception 
indeed of the group of bronzes which began to be formed, as has been said, in the 
fifteenth century, the Palazzo dei Conservatori is mainly indebted for its importance 
to recent finds. Besides tracing the history of the Capitol and its buildings in its 
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Further, on p. 205, n. 2, the statuette of Bacchus as a youth, seen by 
Aldrovandi in the Capitol, is identified (with a query it is true) with the statue of 
Bacchus (Galleria 38)* which is 1°65 métre high, while on p, 207, n, 1, we are told 
(correctly) that the latter is identical with a statue (No. 60, as a fact) from the 
Vatican which, Righetti says (I. Pl. Ixix), was given in the time of Sixtus V. 
No attempt is made to reconcile these two conflicting statements, 

Again, the identification of the ‘colossal statue of Tiberius with an ancient 
head,’ which the Cardinal of Ferrara gave in exchange to the Roman people, with 
the so-called Tiberius (Cortile, No. 17—a head on a modern bust, the head being only 
27 cm. high) is most infelicitous (p. 208, n. 1), and looks as though much of the 
identification had not been done on the spot or even with proper use of books. 

Further, he proposes to identify a statue of Hercules bought (if it ever was 
bought—Lanciani, Storia degli Scav?, ii. 83, identifies it with the Hercules of 
Lysippus, which went to Florence) from Francesco Ronconi in 1589— 
Helbig i*. 588 (=i*. 606) with a statue of Hercules, the fragments of which were 
found in 1873 on the Esquiline, in a mediaeval wall! (Bu//. Com., 1880, 153 seg.) 

The translator has on the whole done his work well, though such expressions 
as ‘ Regionaries’ (p. 14, n. 2), ‘Claudius the Gothic’ (p. 16), ‘the Minucia portico’ 
(p. 17), ‘ bandlets’ (p. 34), ‘sorts of porticoes’ (p. 72), ‘rostrum’ (a mistranslation 
of ‘tribune,’ which in this case means ‘apse’ (p. 74), ‘reconstitution ’ (p. 75), show 
somewhat too close adherence to the French original. ‘Domi’ as the plural of 
‘domus,’ on the other hand (p. 17), and ‘ Plautus [for Plautius] Helianus’ (p, 34), 
are mistakes which must be laid to the translator's charge. Nor is ‘crossed’ 
a good translation of ‘ franchissait,’ in speaking of a road which passed through the 
Servian Wall at the Porta Carmentalis (p. 17). ‘Two yards and a half, which is 
given as the ‘considerable’ difference of level between the Forum and the Capitol 
(p. 26 zniz.), is also an error of the translator’s—the real figure is 24 métres, 

Another strange mistake is the citation of M. Babelon’s Description historique 
et chronologique des monnaies de la République romaine as Historical and Chrono- 
logical Description of the Buildings of the Roman Republic(p. 35,n. 5), and the 
statement that the Via Faba Tosta passed ‘over’ the Arch of Septimius Severus 
(p. 74—the French ‘ au-dessus’ merely means ‘ above’), not to mention such forms 
as the ‘bridge of St. Angel’s (p. 76), and ‘Esquilian’ (p. 146), must be due to the 
translator's lack of familiarity with Rome. 

Again, Rodocanachi’s reference,-p, 23, n. 1, to the engraving on the opposite 
page taken from Michaelis’ reproduction of a drawing of Heemskerck, is made by 
the translator into a citation of an engraving reproduced by Michaelis (p. 81, n.). 
That Prospettivo appears as a proper name, on the other hand, is Rodocanachi’s 
fault (i5id.), On p. 148 we find the Strada Capitolina paved ‘at the expense of the 
owners of property on the river bank and of the people.’ The words in italics are a 
bad mistranslation of the words ‘propriétaires riverains’ (véciné—p. 86 of the original). 
“Outlandish’ too (p. 154, n. 3) is a strange translation of ‘baroque. A serious 

1 58, which is what is actually given in the English edition, is a misprint for 38. 
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omission on p. 215 in the translation is that of a statement (p. 156 of the French 
original) that ‘en 1712,on acheta un Faune jouant de la fldte avec un taureau a ses 
pieds, which makes the allusion to the Faun in note 7 obscure. The statement in 
the original is, as a fact, incorrect, for the Faun was not found until 1749. 

These imperfections, however (upon which I should not have insisted so much, 
were it not that I happen to have been obliged to verify M. Rodocanachi’s state- 
ments in connexion with the compilation of the catalogue already referred to), do 
not prevent the book from being an important and acceptable contribution to our 
knowledge, and the translator deserves gratitude for having brought it within the 
reach of English readers. And it must be confessed that for the few who will still 
find it necessary for completeness to make use of the French original, there will be 
many who will be glad to have the work in a portable form. 

THOMAS ASHBY. 


NO. III. VOL. I. R 


AMERICAN DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN 
CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. 


‘WHEN it was first proposed that I should undertake a review of recent dis- 
sertations in the field of Classical Philology submitted to American universities in 
candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, the task did not appear to be 
so great as it has proved to be. The list (which I append) of theses sent in response 
to my request has grown from eight to forty-six, with an average of more than 
eighty, and an aggregate of nearly four thousand pages. Hence it would be mani- 
festly impossible to consider the dissertations in detail, even if one arrogated the 
right, which few if any could fairly claim, to pronounce judgment upon the work 
of scholars labouring in so great a variety of fields. The only practicable course 
to pursue will be, therefore, to confine this article to somewhat general consider- 
ations, referring to individual dissertations by way of illustration rather than in 
criticism of details. 

A glance at the list will show that the degrees were conferred by ten institu- 
tions of higher learning, and that in consequence a number of universities are here 
not represented. This is due in part to the circumstance that all do not require 
the publication of dissertations,—a fact which accounts also for the small number 
in some cases, as notably in that of Harvard University. The question whether 
publication should be required is one of some difficulty, The instances are 
naturally rare in which sales cover the cost of printing; and with the relatively 
high rates prevailing in America the requirement may be a real hardship to the 
young scholar who has, as not unfrequently happens, sacrificed his all to attain 
the coveted degree. In recent years recourse has been had to various devices, 
such as publication in journals, in the proceedings of various learned societies, 
or in Studies’ or ‘Bulletins’ issued by the several universities. One of our 
authors has even resorted to publication in Germany. But, on the other hand, 
it cannot but be vexatious to scholars to find here and there references to excel- 
lent work in unpublished dissertations, treasured in the archives of certain 
universities, where they are practically inaccessible. 

A study of the list suggests some interesting reflections. First of all, it 
is noteworthy that Greek carries off the lion’s share, having to its credit twenty- 
five dissertations, as against eighteen for Latin, with three overlapping in subject 
matter. In view of the constant pressure upon Greek and the steadily declining 
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Charles B. Newcomer. Notes from Sinaitic Papyri, E. O. Winstedt. Notes and Discus- 
sions: [éoros, Karl Brugmann. On Some Passages in Propertius, B. O. Foster. A reply 
to Professor Tarbell, Oliver S. Tonks. Xejoinder, F, B. T(arbell). Book Reviews, Wilam- 
owitz-Mollendorf et al.: Die Kultur der Gegenwart. Die Griechische und Lateinische 
Literatur und Sprache, J. C. Rolfe. J. B. Carter’s Religion of Numa, S. B. Platner. Dill’s 
Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, G. J. Laing. Kalbfleisch and Schéne's 
Griechische Papyri medisinischen und naturwissenschaftlichen Inhalts, E. J. Godspeed. 
Dignan’s Zhe Idle Actor in Aeschylus, E. B. Clapp. Burnham's Glossemata de Prudentio, E. 
B. Lease. Kroll’s Die Altertumswissenschaft im letsten Vierteljahrhundert, G. L. Hendrickson. 
Jebb’s Bacchylides, P. Shorey. E. G. Hardy's Studies in Roman History, F. F. Abbott. 
R. Pohlmann’s Grundriss der Griechischen Geschichte, W. S, Ferguson. Haverfield’s Roman- 
isation of Greater Britain, G. N. Olcott. G. B. Hussey’s Handbook of Latin Homonyms, 
E. H, Sturtevant. Edith F. Claflin’s Syntax of the Boeotian Dialect Inscriptions, Helen M. 
Searles. Espérandieu’s Signacula medicorum oculariorum, W. Dennison. 


Mnemosyne. 35.1. 1907. 

H. T. Karsten, De Commenti Donatiani compositione et origine. One chief interpolator 
{I or IP). To him are due almost all the cases in which the same subject as Donatus 
handles is handled in a different style and manner, with evident knowledge of D.’s note. 
J. Van Leeuwen, Homerica (from vol. 34). 33. De Nestoris aetate. Idem, 4d 
scholia Aristophanica, Two corrections. P. H. Damsté, Minuciana (from vol. ve 
Emendations from ch. 17 onwards, I, H. Leopold, 4d Marcum Antoninum. 1, Codex A. 
2. Critical Notes. 3. Punctuation, Transposition, etc. J, J. H., Ad Aristophanis Nubium 
uss. 530 sg. Read é&€0yx’ dra. C, Brakman, Apuleiana (from vol. 34). Notes (critical, 
with many details as to Apuleius’ style and vocabulary) on pp. 222-277. 


Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das Klassische Altertum, ete. 19. 1. 1907. 

H. Peter, Pontius Pilatus, der rimische Landpfleger in Judiia. Examination of Pilate’s 
conduct, The gospels (esp. the synoptic) represent it favourably, Philo and Josephus unfavour- 
ably. Treatment in the Peter gospel and Acéa Pilati. Tertullian extremely favourable. Ten- 
dency in the opposite direction begins with Eusebius (Hist. Zecl. 7). The Descensus Christe 
and the legends. A. Hildebrand, Zenaus Faust. Anseigen und Mitteilungen: O. Schulthess 
gives a summary and a favourable report of Mélanges Nicole; O. Hofiman’s Die Makedonen, 
thre Sprache und ihr Volkstum reviewed by A. Thumb. ‘I myself incline still to the 
assumption of a special language, strongly influenced by Greek from early times, through 
immigration of Greek tribes and contact with neighbours, but preserving its phonetic 
and flexional character down to Hellenistic times’; G. Veith’s Geschichte der Feldsiige 
C. Julius Césars: ‘On the whole useful and meritorious, but not the final work on 
Caesar as a general.’ (K. Lehmann) [20. 1. F. Schemmel, Der Sophist Libanios als Schiiler 
und Lehrer. 

Wochenscrift fiir Klassische Philologie. 1907. 

16 Jan. Studien sur Palaographie und Papyruskunde, herausg. von C. Wessely. II-V 
(A. Stein), very favourable. E. Kammer, Zin aesthetischer Kommentar su Homers Ilias, 3. 
Aufl. (Chr. Harder), favourable. W. H. Roscher, Die Hebdomadeniehren der griechischen 
Philosophen und Arste (Pagel), very favourable. B. de Hagen, Mum simultas intercesserit 
Isocrati cum Platone (H. Gillischewski). Concluded in the negative against Spengel. H. 
Boegli, Wher Ciceros Rede fiir Caecina (J. Plaff), favourable. J. Endt, Zur Uberlicferung 
der Adnotationes super Lucanum (P. Wessner), favourable. P. R. G. Giinther, Das Problem 
der Theodisee im Neuplatonismus (A. Doring), favourable. E. Cicotti, Za filosofia della 
‘Guerra e la Guerra alla Filosofia (R. Lange), favourable on the whole. 

23 Jan. A, Jeremias, Das Alte Testament im Lichte des alten Orients. 2. Aufl, I 
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[ov8e re o¢ Bovd]as cypdpac[ copa ovbe pev epyov] 
[ex yap 8y w alratyce xq[e nAcrev ovd av er avris] 
[cEamadour e]recoow afdis Se ot adda exnros] 
[epper@ ex yap’ pelu ppevas echero pnriera Zevs] 
[exOpa de. .] sp roy [Swpa tum Se piv ev xapos acon] 


1. 361 & & dv8pas. 362 Say. 363 DOinr. 369 mdvt’ dyopevéwev. 377 ex 
yap eb. 378 dé por Tod. 

(6) ZZ, xxi. 1-26. 
[aA ore 5 rropov cov evipperjos rorapo[to 
[Bavdou Sivnevtos ov abavjatos rexero Z[ev]s 
[ev0a Siatpuntas tous pe]p medvopSe Scoxe 
[pos rode nrep Axacot alryfopevor poBeovro 
[nuare tm mpotepw ore pailvero adios Extwp 
[rm p o¢ ye mpoxeovro weputor]es nepa 8 npn 
[merva mpocbe Babevay epuxjepev nusoves de 
[es orapoy evevvro Balluppoov apyvpodimy 
[ev 8 erecov peyadw ralrayo Bpaxe 8 ayrra peeOp[a] 
[ox Par 8 aude reps weyar ca]xov of § adadnro 
[evveov evOa nar eva edtc]gopevor Kata Sivas 
[ws 5 08 vo pimns trupos] axpides nepePovtas 
[pevyemevar rrorapovd]e ro Se Preyer axap[arov mvp] 
[oppevoy eEarpyns tat Se rr]wccou kal vdwp 
[ws um AxAAnos avOov] Babvdunevros 
[Ano poos xehadwv emit ermov re xar avdp[ov 
[avrap o Sioyevns Sopu wev At]rrev avrou omicGe 
[xexApevor pupixnow o 8 ecOop]e Sapove wros 
[dacyavoy ovov exw xaxa de] ppect undero epya 
[rumre 8 ematpopadyy trav Se c]rovos wpvut aevens 
[aops Oewonever epvOawero 8 alimaty vdwp 
[ws 8 vro SeAguvos weyaxnreo]s ey Pues [ardor] 
[pevyovres miymract puxous Aip]evos evlopuov] 


The few letters of the next three lines (23-25) are so illegible that I could 
make nothing of them ; but cpwy (éva/pwy) is clearly visible at the the end of I, 26. 

1. 7 Hploees. 11 qwept Sivas. 17 avdtod én’ dxOn. The word omioGe is 
corrected to emoy@n in the papyrus. 


(7) IZ, xxi. 58-65, omitting 1. 63. 
[Anpvov es nyabenv remepnuevos * ovde pur] egxe 
[movtos ados roduns 0 Todas aexovTas epux}e[e] 
[aad aye 5y ar Soupos axwxns nuerepo]io 
[yevoeras oppa Sopat evr ppeow nde SJacup 
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The following too has a comic appearance. 


Katyuyio[ws 
oTiKapolas 
BaBatdiovna 
FOE. 
Aovyous 
. OTrEpoveE 
gycooToa 
oTplarnyos. 
nxXOnvacben . 
Twvypove| vy 
wpicas . e€er 
. ouserCwpy 
*xaTaraBnt 
petatavtz|a 


Fragments of three more lines, the last in a smaller writing, are visible ; and 
beneath that the bottom of the column is blank. 


Of the Greek prose fragments I have only succeeded in identifying two. One 
is a frag. of Demosthenes 20 § 88. 


]ypewrastz[evauvsocas] 
[eXa]Sevxatov e[xacrny] 
[carr] rrodkewr[Tovape] 
[Ou0]pxartor| Ypnuarov | 
[romAn |Gocn[ arrwvrpo} 
[vravwvo |ygg[acroy 


l. I yeypapupévas vpiv ed. 


The other is a better preserved fragment of Dioscorides sept drs tarp. 
3. 136-137, on the herbs 7#dvcapoy and Svocpa. 


[. cee eee ccenes qs |<povryeu 
[ca]ue[ymevoro]uayovmrober 
[p]eeyvurardexacayridoross 
[o]upmerstidem poorePevpet 


o 
[Elewsaroxecy evvasdoxerdve 
[rasdeevxpecBacs 


[. .] paoSevopravorSeprover 
[r}yvoiSeovavyxarovatvgur 
[A]acyevoporatosornsayxous 
[n]seorevSeaxa[vOwS_s avay 
(O]nspeCc[ovelor[ey ..... 2.05. ] 
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By the former we are to understand the difficulties occasioned by the crude 
arrangement of the earlier Aeschylean theatre, of which the chief drawback 
supposedly lay in the awkwardness of entrance and exit. For as the dressing- 
booth stood, presumably, at the outer end of one of the parodoi, a considerable 
amount of time would be consumed by an actor in coming and going, and the 
finding of suitable pretexts for such movements rendered difficult (p. 13). For 
example, in the Septem, we are told, Eteocles ‘for lack of a place of withdrawal 
must stand idle through the parodos’ (p. 30), because the poet could not remove 
him ‘without inventing a pretext for his departure that would have been more 
awkward than his presence without occupation’ (p. 20). So in the Suppliants ‘had 
there been a temple in the background, or a palace, Danaus might have withdrawn 
at frequent intervals into that. But the town lies at a distance, and only an 
important errand can take him thither’ (p. 16). 

By ‘restraints of tradition’ are meant the restraints imposed by the early 
prominence of the chorus, and by the preference for two-part dialogue. Their 
effect is shown clearly in the Supp/iants, and also in the Persians, when both the 
messenger and the ghost of Darius address themselves first to the chorus, to the 
momentary neglect of the queen, 

By the application of such tests as these to each instance in the extant plays 
of Aeschylus, in which an actor is ‘idle,’ ze. neither speaks nor is addressed, for 
twenty lines or more (p, 14), the conclusion is reached ‘that, while there are a 
number of striking cases of the idle actor, not one was introduced as a dramatic 
device, such as The Euripides of Aristophanes professed to see in the Phrygians 
and the Wiobe’ (p. 31). Achilles and Niobe remained silent ‘for the reason that 
the poet did not know what else to do with them. Hampered by tradition, by 
material disadvantages and the immaturity of his art, he was forced to do not 
what he would, but what he could’ (p. 43). 

This conclusion, though at first glance plausible, challenges investigation. 
For it raises the larger question of the legitimate limits of such methods of 
inquiry in the field of literary interpretation. In this particular case, at any rate, 
it is easy to show that, owing largely to the inadequacy of the test applied, the 
argument has failed to establish the point which it set out to prove, For, though 
it is admitted that the gibes of the comic poet must have been directed against 
‘a general trait in the work of Aeschylus as distinguished (the italics are my own)? 
from that of Euripides’ (p. 8), the fact is disclosed that the number of ‘idle’ lines 
in the extant plays of Euripides form ‘a slightly larger proportion than in 
Aeschylus, and about the same as in Sophocles’ (p. 39)! What then becomes of 
this distinguishing trait, which Aristophanes ridicules ? 

Manifestly, such ‘idle lines” are not peculiar to any one dramatist, but are 
characteristic of Greek tragedy throughout its history, and are no doubt occasioned, 

1 Dr, Dignan emphasizes, rather, the idea that the were typical.” Even admitting this, it does not in- 


trait must be general, ‘for the passage,’ he says, validate the argument as presented in the text, 
“would be pointless unless the instances mentioned 
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to a large degree, by such restraints as the restriction in the number of speaking 
parts and the presence of the chorus, But the question with which the discussion 
began, whether Aeschylus deliberately introduced silence for the sake of effect, 
remains at the end still without a satisfactory answer; and chiefly for the reason 
that the argument has ignored the profoundly important element of the freedom of 
choice exercised by the poet in the selection and building of his plots. By 
neglecting to give due consideration to this, the artist’s prerogative, every such 
attempt to explain the form of the work of art is certain to result in failure. The 
bold, spontaneous movements of the creative spirit refuse to be thus trammelled, 
and defy calculation :—a truth which the study of the more external aspects of 
philology and literature should never be permitted to obscure, 

To say, for example, that in the Suppliants Aeschylus was forced by the in- 
conveniences of a crude theatre to ‘evolve a simple situation—the suppliants at the 
altar, and that it was, therefore, ‘impossible to remove Danaus as often as dramatic 
propriety requires’ (p. 30), appears in the light of these considerations to be but 
a half-truth. While it is undeniable that in this, the earliest extant drama, the 
motiving is laboured and the long silence of Danaus highly inartistic, a comparison 
with the Oedipus Coloneus suggests that these faults may not be so largely 
attributable to an undeveloped theatre as we are asked to believe. For can this be 
the reason for the long silence of Oedipus and of Antigone in the latter play ? 
Sophocles had ample scenic equipment at his disposal. They were due, rather, as 
Dr. Dignan himself sees, ‘chiefly to the simple fact that the scene is not laid before 
a building,’ and also to the fact that ‘ Antigone, as her father’s constant attendant, 
is likewise (e. like her father) tied to the spot’ (p. 35). In other words, the 
phenomenon in this play arises from the plot ; and, to reverse the statement quoted 
above, the poet having selected a plot involving a simple situation, has accepted 
a simple setting. 

So in the Suppliants of Euripides, it is the selection of the situation, the 
suppliants at the altar, rather than any limitation imposed by primitive conditions, 
which determines much of the technique of the play. 

Aeschylus, however, it may be replied, had no choice but to adopt such a plot 
for his Suppliants. This may be true in this particular case, without, however, in- 
validating the principle at stake, Still, in view of the great number of Aeschylean 
plays that have perished, we must remind ourselves that four plays—zz, the four 
earliest extant plays, no one of which chances to require a building as back-scene 
—afford rather slender evidence from which to conclude that the background of 
temple or palace or tent had not yet been introduced when these were written, In 
the Persians the setting is a tomb ; but so is it also in the first part of the Choephori.. 
In the Suppliants it is an open space with an altar, so in the Oed. Col. only 
a grove of trees. Besides, we must not lose sight of the fact that it is pure 
assumption that places the dressing-booth, even at this early period, at the outer 


2 See Tucker’s Choephori, pp. xxxiii f 
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as, for example, in that of the Merchant of Venice, in which the Duke, as judge, 
remains silent for some 213 Jines, and Antonio, the prisoner, for about 325 lines. 
The silence is inherent in the situation—forced upon the poet, if one will have it 
so, by the circumstances of the scene. But for the choice of the scene he alone 
is responsible, 

The silences of the Zumenides, therefore, like that of the Agamemnon, afford 
no evidence whatever to show what the poet may have done when handling an 
entirely different problem. Moreover, just as it would be absurd to ascribe the 
silence of Antonio and the Duke to Shakespeare’s inability to keep the whole 
number of actors employed, so it is manifestly a mistake to cite this scene of the 
Eumenides as illustrating the alleged difficulty which Aeschylus encountered in 
trying to keep three actors employed at once (p, 29). Quite as little warrant, also, 
is there for citing the silence of Cassandra in this connection (p. 29). 

There seems to be, therefore, little support? for the conclusion that ‘the 
analogy of extant scenes suggests that’ Achilles and Niobe were shown as silent 
figures because ‘the poet did not know what else to do with them’ (p. 43). On 
the contrary, in view of the bold ingenuity of the poet in devising spectacular 
effects, it remains not merely a possibility but a probability that these and, 
perhaps, other characters also were so represented for the sake of the picture, though 
not necessarily for the purpose suggested by Aristophanes, to exaggerate the effect 
of the actor’s words, Indeed it seems more than likely that Eustathius—basing 
his remark, doubtless, upon some earlier source, now lost—was right when he stated 
that Aeschylus, in such scenes, was imitating Homer.* 

James TURNEY ALLEN, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
Dec. 6, 1906. 


1 With regard to the Chocphori I do not agree 
with Dr. Dignan when he thinks that Electra sits on 
the step of the altar during the parodos. That the 
‘vase paintings which represent her in this attitude do 
not refer to this particular scene is shown by the 
presence of Orestes in them. Tucker (af. cif. p. 14) 
supposes that the absence of anapaests indicates that 
the ode was not sung until the chorus reached the 
orchestra. But the parodos of the Qed. Tyr. has no 
anapaests : yet no one supposes, so far as I know, that 


in that play the chorus did not enter singing. Cf 
also the Antigone. As for the Septem the arguments 
brought forward in support of the view that Eteocles 
remained on the scene during the parodos (see above) 
are not conclusive. It seems, therefore, hardly justi- 
fiable to cite this as an instance of the idle actor in 
Aeschylus, 

2 See also M. Croiset, ‘Eschyle Imitateur 
@Homire,’ Rev. d, Etudes Grecques, vii. 151 sg. 
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or three months later at Antium, that he gave Cicero an account of the ceremony 
and of his own part therein. 

How then did Anz: get into our text? The explanation lies close under the 
surface. The Balbus on the Campanian land-commission was, Suetonius informs 
us (Aug. 4), M. Atius Balbus, the grandfather of Augustus ; and what Cicero wrote 
here was Ba/bi Att, in accordance with his usual practice of putting the cognomen 
first, when omitting the praenomen ; cf. Balbt Cornel:, ad Att. 8.15.3. Atius Bal- 
bus was of noble birth, he was brother-in-law of Caesar and a near kinsman of 
Pompey, and he had attained the praetorship. What personal shortcomings made 
him a target for Cicero’s sarcasm we do not know, but whatever they were, they 
only emphasized the inappropriateness of calling him simply ‘Balbus,’ without further 
designation to distinguish him from the two other possessors of the name who were 


prominent at this time. 
CLEMENT L. SMITH. 
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To the iambic e¢ of u. 34, which Mr Birt on pp. 32 sq. declares to be unique, I 
make no objection, for it is not unique: it occurs twice in Germanicus’ Aratea, 
which was written in Ovid’s lifetime or at least within a year or two of his death. Nor 
do I quarrel with the ‘ pictae mormfres’ of u. 110 because: this fish or another is 
called 6 woputpos by the Greeks, Even the lengthening of the last syllable of 
xpvoodpus in u. 111 ‘auri | chrysophrys imitata decus’ may perhaps be excused, 
as Mr Birt on p, 116 excuses it, by the caesura semiternaria. But his defence of 
the false quantity in u. ror, 


qui semper spumas sequeris, pompile, nitentes, 


is altogether futile. The fish's name is rou/Aos: its scansion is ascertained not 
merely from its accent but from the usage of the poets: Erinna frag. i 1 woumlhe 
vatracw méumov mddov ebmdoov ixO¥, Pancrates ap. Athen, 283 A opmidos, bv 
«aréovow ddladoo iepdy ixOdv, Oppian hal. i 186 év xelvors véwerar wad ropmihos, 
bv wépe vaira | &fovras,and so on, ‘Quis non uim agnoscit accentus graeci?* 
says Mr Birt, ‘qua eadem ui et ByAédns pro molosso poetae accipere inuitabantur 
et Aveovpyldns pro proceleusmatico’'—immo epitrito primo—'(Ouidi Ib. 501); 
falsoque ideo scripsit Muellerus p, 356 inuersionem quantitatum accentu 
grammatico effectam apud classicos certo comprobari non posse’, But Mueller’s 
false statement is the simple truth. The Greek words whose scansion the classical 
Latin poets venture to alter are words like Bé/tdés, which cannot without alteration 
find a place in their verse, not words like pompi/its, which can. And when, to effect 
this purpose, a short syllable must be lengthened, they do as Homer did with 
a@dvaros and Uprapuddns ; they leave accent utterly out of account, When, for 
example, Martial fits Ilavdperos to a dactylic metre, he transforms it to Panaretus, 
vi 89 2, not Pandaretus; and @eopidy he transforms to Thedphila, vii 69 1, not 
Theophila, The fact therefore that Belides and Lycurgides are paroxytone is an 
irrelevant accident. What encouraged the Latin poets to lengthen the penultimate 
syllables of those names was not their accentuation but the familiarity of the 
ending -e/Sns in patronymics and the example of the Greeks themselves; for the 


connexion bewvee" Poetry and the Ptolemies had given birth and currency to the false 


form AayelSns, which | is presesved in inscriptions and was employed by Theocritus 
himself at xvii 14 AayelSas (Aayloas MSS)-HroMnatos. The scansiax, of 
moumidos as pompilus is a solecism unparalleled untu “he ~qth century of the 
Christian era and almost tantamount to a profession of the Christian faith. 

But nowhere in the 200 pages of Mr Birt’s dissertation, nowhere in Mr Zingerle’s 
assertion of the authorship of Ovid, nowhere in Lucian Mueller’s de re metrica, 
nowhere in the world, have I seen the metre of u. 46 either defended or attacked. 


anthias his, tergo quae non uidet, utitur armis 46 
uim spinae nouitque suae uersoque supinus 
corpore lina secat fixumque intercipit hamum. 


1 Kleine philol. Abhandl. ii. 
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hand of Ovid. I see, for instance, that Mr Hosius in 1892 edited Luc. i 398 as 


follows, 
castraque, quae Vosegi curuam super ardua ripam 


pugnaces pictis cohibebant Lingones armis, 398 


and that after thirteen years, during which neither he nor his reviewers appear 
to have found any fault in the metre, he presented the verse unchanged in 
his edition of 1905. Certainly, if Lucan used Liagonés as a dactyl or Lingonés as 
an accusative, there was nothing to prevent Ovid from beginning an hexameter 
with anthias ; and nothing to prevent him from mentioning Tuticanus as often as 
he pleased, or from inserting after met. vi 293 the verse which Mr R. Helm 
in Rhein. Mus. 1901 p. 355 has composed for him: ‘nec tamen dmzsit linguam 
misera illa mouere ’. 
A. E. HOUSMAN. 
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khidati ‘stoesst’ (: Lat. caedit ‘cuts’), chindtti ‘splits.’ Thus con-cinnat again 
suggests susammen stoesst ‘shatters’ (=scatters ‘ dissipat’) and ‘stitches together’ 
(quasi ‘ componit’). 

From this point of vantage we may interpret Homeric axeSvérepos ‘ disordered, 
dxocpos’ (€ 217, 8 169); ‘inconsistent, od xara xdcpov’ (a 130), as the opposite of 
Latin concinnus ‘ orderly, xoopntos. 

The above note on concinnat originally formed part of my ‘Studies of Latin 
Words in -cinio-, -cinia-’ (CR. 18, pp. 303-307 ; 349-351 ; 461-463), from which, 
along with a study of Plautine conticinnum and percontatur, it was separated as not 
an integral part of the subject. It has been held for several years, pending a fresh 
study of conticinnum and percontatur, but 1 now bring it forward a propos of 
Prellwitz’s recent treatment of concinnat in K.Z, 41, 202, In connection therewith 
it is also expedient to consider 


(2) cinnus, cinnavit, cinifto. 


These words occur in Goetz’s corpus of Latin glosses as follows : 

cinnus ‘vedpa' ; ‘ tortio oris,’ unde dictus est cicinnus’ (vl. cacinnus). 

cinnavit ‘innuit, promisit.’ 

If cinnus is for *cinus (cf. the phenomena examined by Vendryes, Jntensité 
Initiale § 139) we may paraphrase ‘tortio oris’ by ‘ motio oris, and so make cinnus 
a participle of cie¢‘movet.’ Likewise cinnus ‘a mixed drink’ may be explained 
by what we call a ‘shake,’ or more accurately as a ‘stir, quasi ‘ Rihrtrink.’ But 
even here, recalling Fr. couper ‘to mix’ (wine with water), we might start with 
*cidnus: caedit, In view of a phrase like ‘to cut (round) the eyes’ cénnus ‘ tortio 
oris’ admits the same explanation (from *cidnus). 

With ciet ‘moves ; calls’ belongs Goth. Aaitan ‘to command ; name,’ seman- 
tically illustrated by apfpel/at, and by «éddex ‘ movet’: xéderas ‘ bids’ (cf. Brugmann, 
cited by Walde): in cénnavit ‘innuit, promisit’ we are close to the sense «éAerat. 
But if cinnavit lends itself to explanation from *cinat ‘ moves,’ concinnat ‘vastat’ 
seems rather to proceed from -cidnat; while concinnat ‘fixes, arranges, stitches’ 
is satisfactorily accounted for by either derivation. 

The word ciniffo, the length of whose penult may be due to position, would 
seem to mean ‘arranger, ornatrix’: it is glossed by yuvaixdy xocpunrys. Unless 

————~——~“the-ward_ is a comnaund its f cannot be genuine Latin, but is dialectic. If it isa 
derivative, I posit *ine-dhlom, a stirring instrument of some kind, whence 
*ciniffon-, the user of that instrument, Perhaps the object was some sort of 
‘bangle, pendant, drop,’ cf. the gloss cimifo ‘ornamenta mortuorum vel mulierum.’ 
On this supposition the abnormal / of -fo may owe its retention to a popular 
association with flatur ‘ blows’ (? shakes, trembles). For the vocalism, cini-: xivei, 
cf. xivd@opa ‘ motion, rustling.’ 


Perhaps English sguin? is ultimately allied. 
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(©) vitricus. 


In Class, Rev. 11, 74, 1 explained vitricus as from *vi-ptricus. About the same 
time Prellwitz (B.B. 23, 69) advanced the same explanation, but he does not yet 
seem (see K.Z, 41, 202, anm.) to have learned of my contemporary suggestion. This 
reconstruction has been pronounced ‘ lautgeschichtlich zu gewaltsam’ (Brugmann, 
LF. 16, 493), and ‘tout a fait gratuite’ (Vendryes, Ac. p. 239). On the other hand 
Ciardi-Dupré, in B.B, 26, 211, thinks that four-syllabled words of the type of 
*vi-patricus may have suffered syncope of the post-tonic vowel after a p, and 
possibly after other surd mutes. The curious misfortune that almost all the 
examples of syncope are of the reftulit type,and may come from *vedfetulit, etc. 
reduced by haplology, leaves no absolutely certain example. On the other hand 
no unimpeachable disproof of Ciardi-Dupré’s formula can be offered, if due weight 
be given to ‘factors like ‘recomposition’ and ‘rederivation’ (facilius not *faclius 
because of facile). 

The syncope question has been lately dealt with by Exon in an acute paper 
in Hermathena (14, 117 sg.),in which he attributes all cases to the effect of the 
historical ‘Latin accent (penultimate and, in long words, secondary); except the 
case of officium, from *épificium, for which he suggests a formula for five-syllabled 
words, not unlike the formula of Ciardi-Dupré. 

Prof. Exon wishes to find absolute uniformity in cases of syncope and would 
fain reject any distinction between quick-speech and slow-speech. But the modern 
phoneticians demonstrate that this distinction is not a fiction, but a reality, as a 
glance at the slow and quick transcriptions in Passy and Rambeau's Chrestomathie 
Francaise will show. 

Of the Plautine words like facilius (...<) I have no complete list, but none 
of the words mentioned in Exon’s paper can be held to prove that 4. s, at least 
in the allegro tempo, was never reduced to 4. =; columine (once in Plautus) may 
be due to cé/umen (three times) ; dd/inéae (from Sadaveiov) need not have had the 
same phonetic treatment as a really Italic word of the rhythmic type 4003; mucu- 
Zeum (acc.) belongs, especially in view of nucula, to the class of diminutives, 
cf. eguuleus: equulus: equus, aculeus ‘sting’: acus ‘needle; ¢trulleus: trulla, 
A)jinuleus: eros, pilleus: miros, platalea: platea, Further, the accident that 
nuculeus and nucula apparently end in -cudeus, -cuda, puts them in the category of 
diminutives in -cw/ws, not syncopated in Plautus (cf. Lindsay Class. Rev. 6. 87, 
and Vendryes, 4c, § 26), 

But, all deductions made, and disregarding officium from *opificium, the deriva- 
tion of optumus from *opitumus (so Walde) yields no negligible evidence for the 
syncope of L.Jstoy.s, and the semantic alienation of optumus ‘best’ from 
*opitumus ‘richest’ makes this evidence the stronger. Vendryes, who (4c. § 273) 
shies at this derivation, himself thinks it possible that prapter arose in the rhythmic 
group *pripéterme (§ 274). Thus we have rhythmic parallels for the shift from 
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De benef. Il 2311 p. 708: Dedit aliquis domino suo uitam, dedit mortem, 
seruauit periturum et, hoc si parum est, pereundo seruauit; alius mortem domini 
adiuuit, alius decepit. 

Quomodo is seruus, qui dominum, ut exemplo quod suo loco c. 26 citatur 
apparet, e mediis quasi Orci faucibus extraxit, illius mortem adiuuisse dicitur? 
Siue ‘antiuit’ siue quid aliud scripsit Seneca, de corruptela si cui persuaserim satis 
habeam. 


De benef. UI 29 § p. 75 25: Innituntur fundamentis suis templa excelsa 
urbis—. 

‘excelsa’ pro ‘et illa’ dedit editor, quod antequam probes aestima, quid ualeat 
languens illud ‘ urbis’; neque magis probandum uidetur ‘et tecta’ (Thomas), uel 
‘et culmina’ (Mueller), uel ‘et insulae’ (Gertz), quae omnia rebus amplioribus, 
templis, uiliora adiunguntur, Non nimis audaciter, quod ad litterarum ductus, 
scribemus ‘@ula’ = ‘aemula’, Cf. p. 198 16: ‘aedificia priuato laxitatem urbium 
magnarum uincentia’, Zp. p. 381 18: ‘domos instar urbium’, p. 536 2: ‘in ipsas 
domos inpenditur cura, ut in laxitatem urbis (sic recte Cornelissen pro ‘ruris’) 
excurrant’, Aut ego fallor aut idem mendum est in lib. v 3 1 p. 123 13: ‘ Cursor 
cretam prior contigit: uelocitate illum, non animo antecessit’ pro ‘ uelocitate 
éulum ’, cuius lectionis uestigia manent in Cod. Guelferbytano I, ubi a prima manu 
‘uelocitaté illum’ fuisse testatur Fickert. 


De benef. 1V 81 p.9t 17: Hunc (deum, sive naturam, sive diuinam rationem) 
et Liberum patrem et Herculem ac Mercurium nostri putant : Liberum patrem, quia 
omnium parens sit, quoi primum inuenta seminum uis est consultura per uolup- 
tatem ; Herculem, quia uis eius inuicta sit quandoque lassata fuerit operibus editis, 
in ignem recessura ; Mercurium, quia ratio penes illum est numerusque et ordo et 
scientia. 

Madvig dum scribit ‘quod (sic codd.) primum inuenta seminum uités consitura 
peperit uoluptatem ’, dumque Liberum illum penes quem uites sunt inducit, id dedit 
quod ab auctoris mente alienissimum est, ut qui populares deos altiore et sublimiore 
interpretatione supra uulgarem persuasionem extollere studeat et Stoicae doctrinae 
conciliare (Liber pater = 6 oeppatixds XOyos, Mercurius = 6 Tis Kowss picews 
Aéyos, Hercules = % tod xdcpou éxmipwors), Perspexit Gertz ad hominum propa- 
gationem illa esse referenda (in edit. p, 218) scripsitque ‘quoi! primum inuenta 
seminum uis est ef consitura per uoluptatem’ (nam has etiam partes Libero fuisse 
datas admonuit Haupt ; cf. ex. gr. August. C.D. vii 21: ‘ Liberi sacra, quem liquidis 
seminibus ac per hoc non solum liquoribus fructuum,—uerum etiam seminibus ani- 
malium praefecerunt’) ; sed neque ullum locum Gertz attulit unde appareret riy 
éml maicl oropdy latine ‘consituram’ dici, neque in ‘consultura’ quidquam est 

* Dabium, utrum ‘quod? in *quoi* an in ‘quo’ 9. p. 97 11, p, 340 24—dubium tamen utrum hic 
corrigendum sit ; de datiuo ‘quo’, qui in Senecae — ‘ quolibet' PE pM espero en 
scriptis saepius occurrit, ubique tamen ab editoribus p. 72 17, p. 157 26; sescenties ‘quod’ inuenies) ; cf. 
rmutatum (notaui mihi Dial, p. 283.17 (aliquo), p.2932, Th. Birt in Archiv. f. lat. Lexicogr. xv p. 81. + 
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suspecti, si unam uocem addimus per quam etiam illud ‘primum’ melius uice sua 
fungatur, nempe ‘quo primum inuenta seminum uis est, consultura <perpetuitaté 
(p. 80 14)> per uoluptatem’. Cf. p. 77 18: ‘ per uoluptatem’. 


De benef. WV 13 1, p. 96. 5: Vobis uoluptas est inertis otii facere corpusculum 
et securitatem sopitis simillimam adpetere et sub densa umbra latitare tenerri- 
misque cogitationibus, quas tranquillitatem uocatis, animi marcentis oblectare 
torporem eqs. 

Immo ‘quam’, ad animi torporem referendum, De attractione generis cf, 
p. 87 24: ‘quae maxima Epicuro felicitas uidetur, nihil agit’, Zp. p. 126 10; ‘quid 
me detines in eo, quem tu ipse pseudomenon appellas ?’ 


De benef. V 13 3 p. 97 5: Non est beneficium, quod in quaestum mittitur. 
* Hoc dabo et hoc recipiam ’ auctio est. 

Malim sic interpungere: ‘Non est beneficium, quod in quaestum mittitur 
“hoc dabo et hoc recipiam”, auctio est. Cf. p, 27 25: ‘Nonest illa liberalitas, 
censura est’. 


De benef. WV 24 1 p. 106 9: Quemadmodum haec (caelestia) cum primum 
usum habeant et necessaria uitaliaque sunt, maiestas tamen eorum totam mentem 
occupat, ita omnis illa uirtus et in primis grati animi multum quidem praestat, sed 
non uult ob hoc diligi. 

Pro ‘illa’ quod Gruterus deleuit, cautius post ‘in primis’ transtulit Pincianus, 
scripserim ‘alia.’ Sic saepe noster ‘alii’ pro ‘ceteri’, uelut p. 61 23, EP. p. 329 6, 
Dial. p. 112, 28, ibidem, p. 107 20: ‘alia (uitia) paulatim intrant, repentina et 
uniuersa uis huius (sc. irae) est’, quem locum immerito suspectauit Gertz. 


De benef. \V 37 1p. 117 4: Hic naufragus in possessiones cuiusdam Macedonis 
expulsus est; quoi ut nuntiatum est, accucurrit eqs. 

Pro ‘quoi’ restituatur lectio tradita ‘quod’, Eadem structura est 3 p. 117 23: 
‘sed Philippo epistulam strictam ac liberam scripsit ; qua accepta ita exarsit 
(sc. Philippus)—’. 


De benef. V 3 1 p. 123 14 (uide supra ad iii 29 5 p. 75 25). 


De benef. V1 27 7 p. 173 8 (In eum qui bene de se merito incommodum aliquod 
precatur, quo melius gratum animum ostendat succurrendo) : Quidquid non efficis, 
dei munus est, iniuria uero, quidquid optas, Sat est ; tibi non aliter debemus irasci, 
quam si profeceris. 

‘<Id ipsum, quod optas> sat est’ suppleuit Haase, quod praeter ‘id’ recepit 
Gertz, breuitati parum consulens uterque. Vix dubium quin Seneca scripserit 
‘iniuriae uero, quidquid optas, sat est’. Cf. p,188 10; ‘ quantum uictoriae satis est’, 
p. 245 I: ‘quantum uerae poenae satis erat’, Zp, p. 16 20: ‘quantum bonae uali- 
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‘animus corum’ scripsisset. Sed ‘omnia’ significat ‘omnia quae animo reguntur 
corpora’, et supplendum est: ‘<gvo>inde omnia u. s.—prout animus eorum aut 
uiuit aut marcet’. Cf. Ep. p. 364 26 ‘ proinde—prout’, de benef. p. 62 8. ‘pro’ 
post ‘ ualetudo’ facile periit. 


De clem. 11 6 3 p. 257 3: Etiam ad calamitosos pro portione improbandosque 
et emendandos bonitatem suam permittet. 


‘<peruenire> permittet’ Skutsch. At cf. Dzal. VI 25 2 p. 191 6: ‘in profunda 
terrarum permittere aciem’, Ef. p. 532 8: ‘ius dominandi trans maria cupiunt 
permittere ’. 


De clem.11 7 1 p. 258 2: ego ut breuiter tamquam in alieno iudicio 
dicam : eqs. 

Madvig aut ‘[ut] breviter’ aut ‘autem br’. legendum esse censebat: illud 
probauit Gertz. Malim per parenthesin simul et ellipsin: ‘ego, ut breuiter, 
tamquam —’, cf. p. 120 20: ‘et, ut breuiter, qui nimis cupit soluere, inuitus 
debet ’. 


A. J. KRONENBERG. 
Rotterdam. 
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belief that U is derived from M : the swalent of ii 399. A scribe of the 15th century 
would have found no more fault with manent than Jacob did; and even if by any 
chance he had tried to emend it he would never have hit upon the true reading 
preserved in G and L*. Nor can it well be supposed that U and R drew salent 
from G or L* or any other member of the family a; for they nowhere show any 
clear trace of access to that family, unless it be here! But our assurance that 
manent is the reading of M rests upon no statement either of Loewe’s or of 
Mr Ellis’s: it rests upon their silence; and until I have definite evidence to the 
contrary | shall suspect that they have both committed an oversight, and that the 
reading of M, as of UR, is really walent. To make the double oversight credible 
let me quote what seems to be another: at v 239 Jacob’s misprint /ron~e is passed 
over in silence by both witnesses, and should therefore be the reading of M ; but 
when all other MSS have /ronde this is by no means likely. 

In R conjectural alterations are bolder and more numerous, and the corrections 
of modern critics are not uncommonly forestalled. Thus i 194 natura nahi 
(Lachmann) for t5i natura, ii 839 contugia atque (Bentley) for contugiatgue atque, 
877 exstiterunt (Scaliger) for exstiterint, iv 650 perinde (Rossberg) for perunde, 
Vv 497 contemnere (Ellis) for comtenere, are all in R. Atv 479 the true reading 
externts (found also in the Cusanus, a MS of the family a) may be an accident 
rather than an emendation of festernis, for these two words are perpetually 
interchanged ; while at iv 412 it seems to be an accident pure and simple that the 
quae sexussurat of R comes nearer in one particular to the true reading gas 
exusserit than does the quae sexus erat of M. 

Positive proof that one MS has been copied from another is often unattainable ; 
and the chief strength of the position that U and R and V are derived from M is 
the fact that among their hundreds and thousands of variants there is virtually 
nothing against it. Anyhow the superiority of M is so great that the three other 
MSS are negligible in comparison. To take one point only: each of them omits 
verses which M contains, and none of them contains a verse which M omits.? In 
the casc of U however there is one phenomenon which amounts very nearly to 
proof positive. The verse i 744 ‘ quid querimur flammas totum saeuisse per orbem’ 
stands thus in M: 


eui 
quid querimur flammas totum sciuisse per orbem. 


The euz, written above bya later hand, is meant to correct sciutsse into seussse. 
In U the verse is 
quid querimur flammas totum eui per orbem. 


eut has been mistaken for a correction of the whole word. 


1 One delusive example I will remove. Ati697 get their fefens and their transi? if not from a ? Well, 
(Casstepia petens super ipsum Persea transit) the Loewe, as I have recorded already, knows nothing of 
; , ; 0 . any tangit for transit in M; and as to fSefens he 
reading of M is given by Mr Ellis as Cast que PIG sates that Cassiopeta petens is given by M man. 2. 
super ipsum persea tangit, U has Casiopia petens ? Except of course that M’s first page has now 
ipsum persea transit and R Castope petens supra been torn away. 
ipsum persea transit: whence did these two MSS 
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(URV). 552 adstrinxere (RV). 634 ecus (UR, efus V). 648 adtollit. 659 cacdes (U). 666 
expectant (URV). 676 conmunem. 694 ad(URV). 721 séimota (URV). 730 Aarenae (RV). 

One of these readings has, in its small way, a special interest. F. A. Wolf 
litt. anal. i p. 61, discussing Bentley’s observation on the genitive case of sub- 
stantives ending in -z«s and -tum, relates that he has employed ‘an accurate young 
man’ to read Manilius through and examine his usage. He gives the results of 
this investigation (which show that the young man was not so accurate as Wolf 
supposed, for he has overlooked the frequent occurrence of Aquart and Sagtttart) ; 
he adds comments of his own (which show that Wolf was not very well equipped 
for metrical researches, inasmuch as he mentions the absence of spatz and consti 
as a relevant fact); and his last sentence is this: ‘das allersonderbarste ist, dass 
auch kein dubzz, medtt und dergleichen adjective Casus vorkommen’. Now it 
might already have been seen that this observation, though accurate, was 
fallacious. It is true that the editions and MSS of Manilius presented i 802 as 


follows, 
altius aetherei quam candet circulus orbis ; 


but in the Augustan age the adjective was aetherius, and Manilius must have 
written aethertz, We now find this form preserved in U and R and recorded by 
Loewe as the reading of M. Indeed there are now only two places, 1 §61 and v 10, 
where the joint silence of Loewe and Mr Ellis leaves us to infer that M agrees with 
Jacob in giving aethereos. And even their joint silence I distrust, for in both 
places R, like G at any rate among the MSS of the family a, has e@ethertos. 
Last of all, out of those places in which M is evidently hard to decipher, and 
Loewe sees one letter while Mr Ellis sees another, I will mention i 423, where M, 
instead of the dudb:tauct of a, gives esurcione according to Mr Ellis but according 
to Loewe esurtione, which is one letter nearer to my conjecture (Class. Rev. 1903 
P. 343) egurt loue. 
A. E. HOUSMAN. 


THE HERACLIDAE OF EURIPIDES. 


HAS OUR TEXT OF THIS PLAY BEEN MUTILATED OR REVISED ? 


SINCE Hermann first suggested the likelihood of a considerable loss of verses 
from the text of the Heraclidae it has been generally assumed that the play has 
suffered either from some mischance in the copying of the manuscript or else at 
the hand of an interpolator. Hermann held that the end of the play had been lost: 
‘Fabulae extrema pars videtur intercidisse, in qua fieri non poterat quin de Ma- 
caria referretur, eaque res solitis celebraretur lamentis.’ Kirchhoff places the lacuna 
after line 629:1 ‘Post hunc versum multa desunt. Macariae narratio et Alcme- 
nae matris [szc] lamentationes cum chori cantico integro; novit hanc fabulae 
partem auctor argumenti: ravrny pév evryevds arroPavotcay ériunoay: avrtol Sé rous 
moXemtous emrvyvovtes tapovTas eis THY payny wpunocay. Wilamowitz? argues 
against the assumption of a ‘mechanischer Ausfall’ of a whole passage, and 
maintains that the play has been revised by a fourth century régisseur in order 
to adapt it to the capacity of his theatrical troupe. 

I believe that these assumptions of a mutilation or revision of the play rest on 
a misconception of its motive and of the circumstances in which it was written. 
When these are understood, its dXoya are sufficiently accounted for. 

The reasons for assuming a lacuna or a revision are four: the shortness of the 
play, the absence of any mention of Macaria and her self-sacrifice after line 627, 
the testimony of the hypothesis, and the fact that lines exist which are attributed 
to the Heraclidae that do not appear in the text. There is also a parodying line 
in the Knights of Aristophanes which is referred by the scholiast to the Heraclidae 
for which no parallel is to be found in our text. 

The shortness of the play is in itself no strong argument for its mutilation. 
There must be a shortest play, and the difference between the 1065 lines of the 
Heradidae and the 1230 lines of the Supp/rants is less striking than the difference 
between the length of the Suppizants and that of the Jom of 1620 lines or that 
of the Phoenissae of 1765. Aeschylus’s extant plays with the exception of 
the Agamemnon, which is much longer, are of about the same length as the 
Heraclidae. 


1 Kirchhoff ad locum. 3 Hermes, 17, pp. 345 ff. 
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to a single combat. It is evident, however, that Euripides represents Macaria’s 
death as the substitute for the regular offering before battle, often made to a special 
deity such as Artemis (compare Stengel Kudturhandlurgen, Handbuch d. klass. 
Alterthumswissenschaft, pp. 81 ff.). 

The alleged inconsistency emphasized by Wilamowitz disappears then, since 
(1) Macaria could not have asked and did not ask to be killed by women, and 
(2) it cannot be argued from the silence of the poet that women were not 
present at the sacrifice of which no description is given. 

That Macaria disappears from the play entirely is, of course, striking, and we 
must compare with the treatment of her fate the similar shift of interest in the 
Hecuba and in the Andromache, Demophon and Iolaus vanish too, and the stage is 
left to the bitter strife of Alcmena and Eurystheus in which political references to 
events of the year 431 B.C. are most evident. Here the myth and the dramatic 
interest are entirely subordinated to matters of the day over which all Athens was 
in excitement :—the Spartan invasion, the Plataean affair, the friendship of Argos 
for Athens, and her hostility cherished from of old against Sparta. Eurystheus, 
king of Argos, becomes the ally of Athens, will defend her against the invading 
host of the descendants of the suppliant Heraclidae. Alcmena, protégée of Athens, 
takes cruel vengeance on her foe, against the express wish of Athens and against 
the common laws of Hellas invoked by her victim. Compare Thuc. ii. 6, iii, 67. 6 
7 Tay “EdAjvov voup bard rovde rapaBa0évrs. But Athens though hating the foe 
keeps her hands pure. Macaria has no place in all this. Euripides has forgotten 
her, and thinks only of his country. So the lines desired by Hermann at the end 
of the play in which Macaria should be lamented would come most notably 
xaromw éopriis. 

Wilamowitz assigns to the parts excised by the alleged reviser the various 
lines attributed to the Heraclidae which do not appear in it. These are given by 
Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. under Incertarum Fabularum Fragmenta 852, 853, and 
854. It may be noted that only one of them suggests at all the play as we have 
it. The lines 7d wey eparyfivac decvdv «.7.. might be thought of as spoken by Macaria 
or by any one who was about to face death by the sword. The other two are of 
an absolutely general character. Moreover only one of the three (852) is referred 
unquestionably to the Heraclidae. The others are referred by their lemmata respect- 
ively to the Heracles (854) and to the Antiope as well as to the Heraclidae (833). 
A glance at the Jncertarum Fabularum Fragmenta in Nauck will show how little 
reliance is to be placed on such references. Compare inter alia 846, 847, 849, 850, 
856 in Nauck's Fragmenta. A theory of a revision of the play should not be built 
on the existing lines attributed to the Heraclidae. 

The lament for Macaria desired by Hermann at the end of the play would not 
be in place. As Wilamowitz says, at the end of the drama as we have it no one 
has anything left to do on thestage. Kirchhoff’s theory of the lacuna in the middle 
of the play meets with the difficulty of explaining the smoothness of the joining. 
Compare Wilamowitz cited above—‘es ware auch an sich ein sehr seltsamer 
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Zufall wenn ein Blattausfall (an den man doch denken miisste) gerade nach dem 
Schlusse eines Liedes begonnen, und mit dem Schlusse eines anderen Liedes 
geendet hitte.’ 

I hold then, that the faultiness of the structure of the play must be attributed 
to the poet, not to a seviser or to the work of chance. The Hecuda and the Andro~ 
mache show similar defects of composition. The Heracldae is a ‘ Gelegenheits- 
stiick.’ Its heroine is really not Macaria, but Athena, whose land has been 
invaded. 


GRACE HARRIET MACURDY. 
Vassar College. 
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fifties he failed ; but amid the troubles of 69 he tried again, and the Romans did 
no more than bring off the queen, leaving him in power and defiant of Rome. 

This fits in very well with the progress of the Roman arms in our island. 
While the Brigants were under a client queen, the northern advance of the 
Romans was barred; hence in 61 the ambition of Suetonius Paulinus turns not 
to the north but to the west. It is the change from a dependent queen to a 
defiant king which explains why the first governor appointed by Vespasian 
assailed the Brigants in 71. The tribe then passed from the suzerainty to the 
dominion of Rome, and the way into Scotland was thus opened for Agricola. 

In neither passage has Tacitus given us a clear narrative, and in the Hstortes 
his sketch of the antecedents of the second attempt of Venutius is incomplete 
without a reference to the first. But such faults abound in his account of the British 
wars, and they are far easier to understand and excuse than the blunder of a dozen 
years or so with which he has been charged. 

I may add that in the passage of the Annals Nipperdey’s conjecture regiam 
for regnum is doubly bad: it presupposes, first, that the two stories are one and 
the same; and, secondly, that in the Aestorzes Venutius begins his attack on 
Cartimandua from inside the tribe. The latter cannot be inferred from the words 
of Tacitus. 

If my account of these events is right, it is incrdibele that Cartimandua and 
the Brigants! should have taken a leading part in the great rebellion of 61, as a 
passage of the Agricola implies. The word Brigantes, justly suspected on other 
grounds, must be due to a slip of the memory or of the pen. 


E. HARRISON. 
Agr. 31: Brigantes femina duce. 
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historians to avoid following its example? It is not necessarily a reflexion on the 
credibility of Thucydides that similar occurrences have already been chronicled 
by Herodotus. It is possible to carry scepticism too far. What do we think 
nowadays of Juvenal's insinuation ? 
creditur olim 
uelificatus Athos et quicquid Graecia mendax 
audet in historia e.9.s. (x. 173 sg.) 


In the market-place of Devizes stands a cross which records that ‘On Thurs- 
day, the 25th of January, 1753, Ruth Pierce, of Potterne, in this county, agreed, 
with three other women, to buy a sack of wheat in the market, each paying her 
due proportion towards the same. One of these women, in collecting the several 
quotas of money, discovered a deficiency, and demanded of Ruth Pierce the sum 
which was wanting to make good the amount. Ruth Pierce protested that she 
had paid her share, and said “she wished she might drop down dead, if she had 
not.” She rashly repeated this awful wish, when to the consternation and terror of 
the surrounding multitude she instantly fell down and expired, having the money 
concealed in her hand.’ What could be more ‘dramatic’ or more certain of being 
condemned by Mr. Cornford as legendary, had it appeared in the pages of a fifth 
century historian ? 

The strength of the evidence which Mr. Cornford adduces will lie in its 
accumulation. Upon this each reader must judge for himself, and for it he must 
refer to the book. Nothing that I have said or shall say in this notice is designed to 
make such reference superfluous. But I will venture thus far in a positive opinion, 
Thucydides in his history does undoubtedly dramatize in a sense. His presentation 
of a policy or situation by means of speeches, which are not and do not profess to 
be exact reports of what was said and which in some cases could not possibly have 
been so, is dramatic. His deviation from this custom in a single instance, the 
Melian dialogue, is uniquely dramatic. The same character may be traced in his 
selection and grouping of incidents and his disposition of the figures that were to 
form part of his historical tableaux. But we must not allow this either to mislead 
or to astonish us. We are not to expect from a great historian the registering 
fidelity of a tape or a phonograph. His highest work is done by reconstructing 
and illumining imagination, and here Thucydides, artist and historian, is supreme. 

In the modern conception history is a science to be pursued, like other 
sciences, for its own sake and without direct regard to its utility. Not so in the 
ancient one. The Greek and Roman historians did not, to use a flippant modern 
phrase, go into history for their health’s sake. Their view is expressed, never 
better, in the words of Livy Praef. 10 ‘hoc illud est praecipue in cognitione rerum 
salubre ac frugiferum, omnis te exempli documenta in inlustri posita monumento 
intueri; inde #5 tuaegue rei publicae quod imitere capias, inde foedum inceptu, 
foedum exitu, quod uites.’ This is the conception of Thucydides, though so little 
obtruded that it easily escapes us, as in the dry and almost colourless profession of 
design in the account of the plague ii. 48. 4 éy@ 8 oléy 7° éyiyero NEw Kai ag’ 
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which the writer states that he had made a journey to Syene (Assuan) and the 
Libyan oracle of Ammon, and had carved his name and those of his friends on the 
walls of the temples. The habits of tourists have not changed with the centuries. 
What however is especially remarkable is that with Syene the traveller couples the 
source of the Nile,—a striking proof of the continued currency of the story given by 
Herodotus. A curious sidelight on the manners of the day appears in No. 951 
verso (p. 213), where a father or mothergtells the daughter’s husband éy® yap ove 
émitpere TH Ouyarpi pou Onraleu. 

A few scattered suggestions may be briefly added:—No. 935. 1. 1 
aupodoyp(auparelas) rather than—yp(adéas): cf. B. G. Il. 1062. No. 851. 22-3 
evoxnpovos rather than Evoy. No. 900. 10 presumably [Z]evnpavijs): the whole 
document evidently relates to the Imperial domains. No. 908. 26 dcerd jaro, 
No. 1171. 54 éAalov o(vv) is much more likely than €Aasovo(y); tid. 68 reph{s) 
olvo(v)? The éern reuayey in |. 72 is to be compared with the Ptolemaic terdprn 
rapiyov. No. 928. 21 p)eyuiOcov=Wipvbcov. No. 1165.13 Tapavews. No. 897. 9 
noa in day 2 4) yoa edpnxas represents }oGa rather than gs: cf. P. Hibeh 78. 15 
day 5e 2) Suvarés HoOa. No. 1247. 2 Xwoparereiaras (not Ywpareer.) does not seem 
an impossible word. No.978. 3-4 aAAjNoes [yalpew: cf. No. 992. 10, etc. No. 
984. 5 al. Teds. No. 988. 8 ard[a wad vily (?), ted. 9 iSod or i 8 ot<y>, shia. 10 
peyara wrpaypata(?). No. 1323. 3 perhaps xoudions for xovd tys. No. 992. 8 
Byovixwy = Bis Nux@y, and should perhaps be so printed ; the name in 1. 13 is more 
likely to begin with Zny than Env. No. 991. 14 xupsjevew. No. 1003. 12 ra 
arepuyvyvopeva. The volume is supplied with excellent indices, and as before is 
accompanied by a portfolio of 100 well-chosen collotype facsimiles, executed in 
first-rate style by the Clarendon Press. 


ARTHUR S. HUNT. 
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Aeschylus : 


Neavioxos. pos 8 ert rots dudiragh ajar’ éywv abavdrov. 
"Omdwy xpiots. Kar d:a rvevpovwv Oepuov dnow drvov. 


Sophocles : 

Alyeus. KAwornpos Yespav opydoas xarnvuce 
aetpaia Seopa. 

(The fight with the Marathonian bull.) 

Tuvddpews. ’AuPrudaei 8 Sup’ bard yypas. 

Dpvyes. Ov Anker’, ov rravaecbe rovade Tovs yapous 
ayupevavovvres ; 

Euripides : 

’"Arxpbov. ‘Os aperés, & SvoTnve, cap’ Exers weber. 
—éy roicd’ dnaow nad Oépos Siépyopat 

(under dyowv, with the explanation ayti tov yetudva). 

AvronvKos. Mnée re rratpi 
péudecO’, dwpov atoxadobrres avdplov. 

(MS. pndév, péudherOar, avdpetor) 

(As R. remarks, ‘ a warning to the Satyrs.’) 

TIoAvidos.  Avornvor xal rrorvpoxOoe parépes didn rlerovoas téxva. (? Ardy). 


Ion: 


"Adaunvyn. Kal wiv Grravta tixteras mp@tov yovais 
didpa, repabévra & éxbiédoxetat 
(and six other tragic fragments, besides three single words, and the prose 
statement "Iwy 5¢ rv @epsoronréous Ouyatépa 'AOnvaiay Eéyny gdyal). 


Agathon: *AADX’ ove duaprus 5 ydpes SoOncerar. 
(Gpaprus is a new word, so accented in R., perhaps wrongly, if the vu is long.) 
Kratinus : 


Atovucarétavipos. Evdds yap nudes axovwy ray érav 
Tous m3poaOlous odortas. 
Oparrac. Otro 8 eialy avoBorwrol, xpourelopdpoy yévos avdpav. 


Pherekrates : 
"AvOpwdnpardjs (a new discovery). 

"0, Zed, nara@s x’ avramodisws pou ryv Xdpw. 
Philonides : 


Kodopvor. Tept & dy ov Aéyets, Adyos eotly euol mpds "A@nvalovs xara 
xetpos (? Xetpas R.) 
dy dy Noytodp’ (Aoytoduar MS.) é£ arerelas, re Syump 8 ovdder 


> 7 
avoio@ 
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Aristophanes : 

*Avayupos. Trvd’ wrov avaBeBpacuévny. 

Tewpyol. Kal ras dixas ovv éxeyor ddovres rote 

vy Aia dpdow & éye péya cou Texpnprov. 
Ett yap Aéyouet mpecBvtepos KaOnpevor, 
Stay Kaxas Tis atroNoynTas Thy Slany, 
ades. 

(MS. gédovres Te Te, Aéyovow ol, Kaas atrodoynrat corr. from azroXoyeiTat. 
The passage is quoted to prove that gdev»=pdrnv Aéyerv, with a line from the 
"Aotpdtevror of Eupolis, Suocov ddev, ov yap grr’ ddAXrws Every, which does not quite 
square with the interpretation.) 

Aatrarjs. ’Avnp 5& devywy ov péves AUpas eTvaop. 

No title. ‘H yey words eorly 'AuadGelas xépas, od povoy evfat nal wavra 
wapéotat (R. suggests aol y’ éor’ and evar povoy nal may 
wapeoTty). 

Menander : 


@vpwpos (a new discovery). 
Ove adergos ove aden trapevoyrAnoe TerOlSa- 
ovd’ émpaxey To cvvonXoy Oeioy ovd axnxoer. 
evtuxnpa 8 early driyous rods avayxalous exety. 


(R. substitutes Getos. Why ?) 
T. C. SNow. 


SCHONFELD'S TEUTONIC PROPER NAMES IN GREEK 
AND LATIN. 


Proeve eener Kritische Verzameling van Germaansche Volks- en Persoonsnamen, 
voorkomende in de Iitteraive en monumentale Overlevering der Grieksche en 
Romeinsche Oudheid. By M.SCHONFELD. Groningen, 1906. 


THE need ofa trustworthy dictionary (similar to Holder’s Altceltsscher Sprachschats) 
of the Teutonic words and names which occur in Latin and Greek writings has 
long been felt by students of philology. It is the object of Dr. Schénfeld’s book to 
supply this want, so far as personal and tribal names are concerned. In regard to 
arrangement his work compares very favourably with the Altcelt. Sprachschats. 
The tribal and personal names are treated in separate sections under each letter, 
while Teutonic names borne by persons of alien nationality, such as ‘ Attila’ are 
given in appendices. Each page is divided into three compartments, the first of 
which contains a full list of references to the works in which the name occurs, while 
the second and third give variant readings in the MSS. and notes on the affinities 
and etymology of the names respectively. Such a scheme of course necessarily 
involves a very considerable amount of labour. So far only the first part of the 
work, comprising names beginning with A and B, has appeared. This however is 
distinguished by careful and scientific treatment throughout. Some may perhaps 
regret that the author has not thought fit to carry his investigations beyond the 
reign of Justinian, but unless a work on a much larger scale had been intended, 
this was clearly the proper time at which to stop. We wish Dr. Schénfeld all 
success in the completion of his arduous but very useful undertaking. 


H. MUNRO CHADWICK. 
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and indutiae, 192 (n.) 
four passages of Pindar, on, 144 ff. 
fragmentary Greek papyri in the Aberdeen Museum, 
257 ff. 
of a commentary on the Homeric poems (?), 
261 
of a lyric poem by Alcaeus, 261 f. 
of a lost tragedy dealing with Orestes, 262 
of comedies, 262 f. 
of Demosthenes (20 § 88), 263 
of Dioscorides wep) SAns larp. (3. 136 s¢.), 
263 f. 
of medical works, 264 f. 
of oratorical works, 265 
of some Christian work, #3. 
of the /éad, 257 f. 
Latin papyri in the Aberdeen Museum, 266 f. 
parchment fragment of the text of St. John 
Vii (27 5¢7., 305g.), 266 
fragments, the difficulty of editing, 53 f. 
Prank (Tenney), on Caesar at the Rubicon, 223 ff. 
Freising MS. (Munich 6396) of Statius’ ZAedais, 
81 
fuam and forem in Plautus, 108 f. 
further notes on the Greek comic fragments, 31 ff., 
160 ff. 
future indicative forms in Plautus, 45 ff. 
perfect (quantity of -s-) in Plautus, 98 f. 


G. 


Garrod (H. W.), on four passages of Pindar, 144 ff. 
Garrod’s P. Papins Staté Thebats et Achilles, noticed, 
8o ff. 
Z 
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gash (= ‘ mouth’), 15 
gasp, 17 f. 
yévn, the corporations called, 138: see also 143 
GENERAL SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS, 89 £#, 
249 ff., 329 ff 
American Journal of Philology, 89, 249 
Archiv fiir lateinische Lexicographie, 333 f. 
Classical Philology, 89 f., 249 f. 
Journal of Philology, 89 
Mnemosyne, 90, 250, 33! 
Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassisshe Altertum, 
etc., 91, 250, 332 f. 
Revue de Philologie, 329 f. 
Rheinisches Museum, 91, 331 f. 
Rivista di Filologia e d’Istruzione classica, 330 f. 
Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie, 91 ff., 
250 ff., 334 
genitive, detached use of, 76 
ghe(y)- ‘hiscere,’ 18 
ghe(y)-s- ‘ ferire,’ 29 f. 
Grant Bey’s presentation to the Aberdeen Museum, 
257 
Greek and Latin word studies, 13 ff. 
comic fragments, further notes on the, 31 ff, 
I 
k-, Lat. w, representative of kw- (?), 15 ff. 
numerals (digamma, koppa, and sampi), 37 ff. 
for 6, 90, 900 in the classical period, 37 
in the Alexandrian system, 26. 
investigation and correction of erroneous 
views, 38 f. 
papyri in the Aberdeen Museum, 357 ff. 
in the British Museum, 321 ff. 
in the University of Lille, 324 
plays, no argument to be drawn from length of, 


299 
tragic actor in the fifth century B.C., costume of 
the, 226 ff. 
Greene (Herbert W.), on doubtful syllables in 
iambic senarii, 304: see also 4 ff. 
grounds, 28 
Grovely Wood, Wilts., Roman silver coins from, 254f. 


H. 


habeo[s] with perf. pass. partic. in Plautus, 98 
Haleutica, date and authorship of the, 275 
false quantities in, 275 ff. 
Harrison (E.), on a passage in British history, 305 ff. 
‘heat,’ 21 
Heidel (W. A.), on American doctoral dissertations 
in classical philology, 242 ff. 
list of dissertations, 246 ff. 
Heniochus, note on, 167 
Hera, heads of on coins of Plataea, 96 
Heraclidae of Euripides, condition of the text, 299 ff. 
hypothesis of, 300 
part of Macaria in, 300 ff. 
reasons for alleged mutilation or revision, 299 
solution of the difficulty, 300 f. 
various lines attributed to the, 302 


INDEX 


Hermann’s views on the Leraclidas, 299 
Hesiodeans and Homeridae, the, 139 ff. 
Hierapolis (Phrygia), agonistic coin-types of, 256 
historian, inference of character of, from writings, 314 
historical evolution, lack of idea of in Roman his- 
torians, 187 
history repeats itself, 316 f. 
history, tests of credibility in (?), 315 f£ 
Hodgman (Arthur Winfred), on verb forms ia 
Plautus, 42 ff., 97 ff. 
Homer, derivations of the name, 136, 141 f. 
his alleged blindness, 142 (n.) 
ordinary persons of the name, 142 
Homer's /itad, fragmentary papyri of in the Aber- 
deen Museum, 357 ff. 
Homereia, 137 (and n.) 
Homeridae, the, 135 ff. 
a guild or yéves, 136 
and the Hesiodeans, 139 ff. 
and the rhapsodes, 137, 139 
as opposed to ‘Opunpurel, 136 
in later times simply epic poets, 136, 139 
literary evidence for, 135 ff. 
Monro’s view of, 135, 139 
their functions, 136 ff. 
Horace and the public buildings at Rome, 338: 
hostire, hostia, 28 ff. 
Housman (A.B.), Luciliana, 53 ff., 148 ff. 
on the Madrid MS. of Manilius and its kin- 
dred, 290 ff. 
versus Ovidi de piscibus et feris, 275 ff. 
Hunt (Arthur 8.), notice of Jouguet’s Papyrus grees 
de P Université da Lille, 324 
notice of Kenyon-Bell’s Catalogue of Brétish 
Museum Pagyrs (vol. iii.), 321 ff. 


I, J. 
-t-, quantity of in fat. perf. and perf. subj. in Plautus, 
98 f. 


-8 (-83), genitives in, 62, 298 
iambic senarii, doubtful syllables in (Naylor), 4 ff., 
304 ; (Greene), 304 
Jannaris (A.N.), on the digammsa, koppa, and sampi 
as numerals in Greek, 37 ff. 
ideal theory and soul’s immortality as treated in the 
Phaedrus and Symposium, 235 
idle actor in Aeschylus, the, 268 ff. 
due to primitive limitations (?), 268 f. 
founded on effect, 271 f. 
Jena professorial dissertations, three, noticed, 234 ft. 
-tery, Plautine infinitives in, 105 
Imhoof-Blumer on coins of Asia Minor, 96 
imperative forms in Plautus, 103 f. 
imperfect indicative forms in Plautus, 44 
In Sshit Ltalict Punica Quaestiones, Lindblom’s, 
noticed, 231 ff. 
infinitive forms in Plautus, 104 ff. 
initial capitals in personification, device of, 31§ (n.) 
interchange of conjugations in Plautus, 112 ££ 
of voice in Plautine perfects, 50 
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Ridley (Mr. Justice) and Lacan, 78, 221 
Rieti statuette, the, 227 f. 
Robert (Prof.), on the buskin of Greek tragedy, 237 
Rodocanachi’s Zhe Roman Cafitol in Ancient and 
Modern Times (trans. by Frederick Lawton), 
noticed, 237 ff. 
Roman allies, classification of, 182 ff. 
Roman Capitol, Rodocanachi’s, noticed, 237 ff. 
identifications in the work, 239 f. 
in the middle ages, 238 
inconsistencies in the work, 239 f. 
omissions from the Jarger work, 237 
representations of the temple of Jupiter, 238 
the Capitoline Museum, 26. 
Roman names, abbreviation of in informal usage, 10 
silver coins from Grovely Wood, Wilts., 254 f. 
Rubicon, Caesar at the, 223 ff. 


S. 


Sampi (or sanpi), koppa, and the digamma as 
numerals in Greek, 37 fff. 
origin of the erroneous term traced, 39 f. 
the numeral it represents (rm) genuine Greek, 39 
the proper term wapaxdicua should be replaced, 
39 £. 
ody (Doric) = ciypa, 38 
sayings of Simonides, the, 41 
scansion of Greek words in the Latin poets, 276 
Schonfeld’s Zextontc Proper Names in Greek and 
Latin, noticed, 328 
Sciridae of Miletus, the, 136 
secespita, 26 ff. 
Paulus-Festus and Pott on, 26 f. 
-sem (plupf. subj.), Plautine forms in, 102 
Seneca de Benefictis and de Clementia, notes on, 
284 ff. 
Epistulae Morales, notes on, 205 ff. 
dittography in illustrated, 210 ff. 
examples of genuine readings in so-called 
‘dett.’, 212 fF. 
Shakespeare quoted, 19, 146, 272 
silence of characters in, 272 
shin (T), the Phoenician, and sampi, 39 
-st, and pers, sing. act. of Plautine perfects in, 48 
Sicily, archaic coinage of, 256 
séem, etc., in Plautus, 108 
Silius Italicus, Lindblom’s Quaestiones on, noticed, 
231 fff. 
-sim (aor. subj.), Plautine forms in, 100 fi 
Simonides, the sayings of, 41 
‘six’=T]TI, 37 
=C([]), later $*, 37, 39 
Sixtus IV and the Capitoline collections, 238 
Skeat’s Concise Etym. Dict., references to, 17, 22 
s)kap-/s)kabh-, the base, 17 
skap-/skaph- (variant of s)kep- ‘ split’), the base, 
18 
s)kel-, the base, 279 (n.) 
®)kelp-, the base, 15 (and n.), 22 
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s)kep-/s)kop-, the base, 17, 18, 20 
s)kerp-, the base, 22 
= )k(h)e(y)}-d(a)- ‘ caedere,’ the base, 281 
Smith (Clement L.), note on Cicero ad Att. ii. 12, 
273 £ 
Smith (Kendall K.), on the buskin of Greek Tragedy, 
226 £. 
‘smoke,’ to, 19 
Snow (T. C.), notice of Reitzenstein’s Der Anfang 
des Lexikons des Photios, 325 ff. 
-so (fut.), Plautine forms in, 46 
socts and amict of Roman alliance, the, 185 ff 
differences between, 191, 195 f£., 200 £., 203 
some passages in Lucan VIII, on, 75 ff., 216 ff. 
Sosipeter, note on, 180 
Souter (Alex.), notice of Garrod’s Zhebdaid and 
Ackslleid of Statius, 80 ff. 
Sphacteria narrative in Thucydides, the, 314 f. 
Splanchnoptes, 94 
Spoleto, bronze statue of Heracles from, 93 
Statius’ 7hebasd and Achslleid (Garrod), So ff. 
did the poet revise the 7hedazs ? 82 f. 
edd. of, 80, 83 
MSS. of the Achillets, 84 
of the 7hedazs, 80 ff. 
oriypua, the name, 39 
Strabo and the logographers on the Homeridae, 137 
on etymology, 142 (n.) 
Subiaco statue, the, 254 
subscriptto, in formal and informal signatures, 10 f. 
and notes to the Montpellier MS. of Persius, 
It (n.) 
Suetonius and Pollio, 223 (and n.) 
and the crossing of the Rubicon, 223 
sum (2nd pers. sing. pres. indic.) in Plautus, 107 
verb forms of in Plautus, 107 ff. 
SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS, 89 ff., 249 f., 
329 ff. 
(2) ARCHAEOLOGICAL, 93 ff., 253 f. 
(6) GENERAL, 89 ff., 249 ff., 329 ff. 
(c) NUMISMATIC, 95 f., 254 ff. 
[alphabetically arranged under 
divisions]. 
Summers (Walter C.), notice of Lindblom’s /s 
Slit Italic’ Punica Quaestiones, 231 ff. 
notice of Renkema’s Obseruationes créticae 
et exegeticae on Valerius Flaccus, 85 ff. 
supine, gerund, and participial forms in Plautus, 107 
syncopation, etc., in Plautine verb forms, 97, 128 f. 
syncope question, the, 282 


these sub- 


T. 


T on coins, the letter, 256 
-t, final syllables in, quantity of in Plautus, 124 f. 
Tacitus and the enterprises of Venutius, 305 ff. 
tango, aor. subj. forms of in Plautus, ror 
temple at Mushennef, 253 
of Athena Nike, date of, 94 
of Jupiter, representations of in the Capitoline 
Museum, 238 


INDEX 


Teutonic Proper Names in Greek and Latin, 
Schonfeld’s, noticed, 328 
Thebatd and Achilletd of Statius, Garrod’s text of, 
noticed, 80 ff. 
Theophilus, notes on, 168 
Theopompus, note on, 33 
Thespiae and the Hesiodei, 140 
thirteen, humorous use of the number, 161 
Thucydides Mythistoricus, Cornford’s, noticed, 308 ff. 
on the ‘causes’ of the Peloponnesian war, 
309 ff. 
his presentation of history affected by personified 
abstractions (?), 312, 315 (and n.) 
reserve, 314 
speeches, dramatization of, 317 
supposed motives of, malignity ? 313 f. 
supposed perversions of history, 311 ff. 
Timocles, notes on, 167 
bres-, trep-, trem- (‘tremble’), 20 
Tucker (Prof.) and doubtful syllables in iambic 
senarii, 4 


U, Vv. 
Valerius Flaccus, Renkema’s Odseruationes on, 
noticed, 85 ff. 
VANNUS, 22 


vapor: naxvés; Lith. udpas, 16 ff. 
cognates of according to primary meanings, 20 
Vattasso’s Frammenti @un Livio del v secolo, recente- 
mente scoperti, noticed, 229 f. 
vento, aor. subj. forms of in Plautus, 101 
Venutius’ double attempt to seize the Brigantine 
throne, 305 ff. 
verb forms in Plautus, 42 ff., 97 ff 
Vergil, codex Romanus of, 12 
prospectus of complete Lexicon to, 245 
versus Ovidi de piscibus et feris, 275 ff. 
Victory on Alexander’s gold staters, object held by, 
256 
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Vita Aeschyls and the idle actor, 268 

vitricus, 282 f. 

vitrum ‘glass,’ 22 f. 

Uncial Fragments of Livy, Vattasso’s, noticed, 229 f. 
volo, compounds of in Plautus, 110 

vowels and diphthongs in Plautine verb forms, 121 fff. 
ut, 6b, uler, 24 


W. 


Walters (H. B.), Archaeological Summaries, 93 ff, 
253 f. 

Walters (W. C. P.), notice of Vattasso’s UOsctal 
Fragments of Livy, 229 f. 

we- ‘ blow, pant,’ 25 

weens, 25 

wep-, the base, 19 f. 

‘Western’ policy of Athens and Pericles, 310 f. 

Wetmore’s prospectus of a complete Vergil Lexicon, 


wey- ‘seek, desire,’ 21 
we(y)- ‘split, splice,’ 19, 283 
wheezes, 21 
wi-d-, the base, 23, 283 
widh-/we(y)-dh-, the base, #3. 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff’s views on the Herachidae, 
299 ff. 
winnows, 22 
Winstedt (B. 0.), on Mavortius and Prudentius, 
10 ff. 
or some Greek and Latin papyri in Aberdeen 
Museum, 257 ff. 
wi-t-, the base, 283 
word studies in Greek and Latin, 13 ff. 
Wroth (Warwick), Numismatic Summaries, 9§ f., 
254 ff. 


X. 


Xenarchus, notes on, 167 f. 


11 —INDEX 
A. 
Aeschylus :— 
Ag. (944 599.) 227 (and n.) 5 (960), 331 
Cho. (570), i 


Neaviawoi fr. (Phot.), 326 

“OnAwy xplois fr, (Phot.), #5, 
Prom. (436, 440 Scholl. on), 268 
Sept. (83, 1042), 331 

Suppl. (230=204), 146 5 (330), 281 


116; 124, 18: 


162. 5), 164; (163: 212: 240. 6: 


245. 13), 165 ; (254: 262: 267), 166 
Ameipsias :— 
Fr. (9) 33 


Sr (1. $) 17 33 St 34. 42 41. 21), 1605 (52. 
TQ), 164 
Anaxils 


Sr. (2: 40. 4: 442 §2. 15: 147. 7: 161. 9), 
345 (190. 4), 34 f 5 (196. 13), 35 5 (202. 14), 
35£ 5 (264: 278), 36 

Apollodorus :— 
Sr. (3: 13 7 179 
Appian :— 


Res Gall. (13), 188, 194 
Aristophanes :— 
"Avd-yvpos fr. (Phot.), 327 
Tewpyol fr. (Phot.), 1, 
Aarradis fr, (Phot.), #, 
Nub, (23, 122 scholl. on), 38 ; (530 s9.), 250 
Pax (1148 schol. on), 90 
— (911 599. schol. on), 268 (n.) ; (918 s99.), 


Aristophanes comicus :-— 
(294. 3: 488: 678), 32 
asitfbion' > 


frau soe (20. 7), 163 
le— 

Met, (982 b 13), 172 5 (1093 a 26), 136 
Athenaeus :— 


Deignosophistac (467 A), 38 


LOCORUM. 


Athenion :— 
Sr. (1. 21), 180 
Axionicus :— 
fr. (6. 12), 166 


con 

Caesar :— 

Bell. Civ. i. (8), 223 

Bell, Gall, vi. (12. 6), 195 
Callias :— 

Jr. (21), 33 
Catullus Lxiii, (85), 151 
Cicero :— 


ad Att, ii. (12. 1), 273 £ + (19. 2), 156 (n.) 
ad Fam. ix. (22), 13 

(22 sg.), 156 

(53) 55), 224 


Ir. (5), 166 
Crates -— 
Sr. (1S: 17), 34 


ratinus :— 
%. (138: 240), 3 
Atevvaadrdtar8pos fr. (Phot.), 326 
@pgrras fr. (Phot.), tb. 


D. 
Demetrius :— 
Fr. (1. 4), 34 
Dio Chiysostom (6. 16), 172 ; (38. 16), 165 
Dioeles : 
Sr. (1), 33 
Dion Thrax (p. 496. § (ed. Hilgard), schol. on), 3¢ 
Dionysius comicus -— 
Sr. (2. 15, 21), 1665 (4), 166 f. 
Dionysius Halicarnasseus :— 
Lysias 15 (486), 180 
Diphilus — 


Jr. (17. §: 32. 6: 60: 62), 170 


EB 
Ennius :-— 
Hectoris Lutris (Ribb, Scaen. Rom. Poes.3 1. 31 


149), 29 
Eph. Epig. vi. (p- $5) 13 
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2gt, 295: (408), 291 : ($65), 159 + (618 (title), 626), 
agi; iv. (397), #5.: (412), 296: (574), 292 : (576, 
609), 291: (776), 291, 295: (800, 863), 294 (and 
an.) : (919), 291 fF. : (935), 2915 ¥. (36, 231) #6. : 
(239, 479), 296: (646), 291 
Martial :— 
Epigr. vi. (89. 2), 276 5 vii. (69. 1), ob. 5 ix. (54. 
10), 275 
Menander :— 
fr. (6. 3), 170 5 (23), 170f. 5 (70), 171 5 Tewpyds 
Sr. (6, 31, 35 (=Stob. Flor. 67. 6), 39, 69), 171 
(71, 73), 1725 (203: 285: agt: 30%: 302), 
30.5 (325. 7), 1724. 5 ($60: 473), 173 5 (481. 
8), 173 6. 5 (482: 532 6: 536. 6: 537), 1745 
(538), 174f. ; (541. 8: 542. 3: 544: $49 5: 
557. 41 5731 $80: 666: 714), 1755 (734: 
1092: 1097 : 1098), 176. 
you. worder. (53: 60: 73: 114: 115 : 178), 1765 
(182: 185: 191: 194: 209: 246: 249: 262: 
266: 270), 177 ; (299: 331: 355: 364: 374: 
428: 430: 440: 447: 448: 452: 456: 465), 
178 ; (470: 478=629: 536: 538: 559: 612: 
647), 179 
Ovpupss fr. (Phot.), 327 


N. 


Naevius ag. Non. (90, 25), 279 
Nicolaus Damascenus 

fr. 62 (FH. G. 
Nicomachus :— 

Jr. (2), 180 
Nicostratus :— 

Fr. (5), 161 
Nonius (p. 50, 21 cod. Leid.), 1595 (p. 158=Lucr. 

iv. 1253 5g.) $3 £ 5 (p- 533=Lucil. 482 s7.), 54 


P. 395), 140 (n.) 


°. 
Ovid :— 
[Aatieutica] (46), 276. ; (95), 275 5 (101), 276 
Trist. ii, (191), 27 


P. 


Persius i. (26 sg.), 158 (and n.), 159 ; iv. (26), 275 
Pherecrates :— 
Jr. (10, 67-68), 31 
*AvOpwgnpaxdiis fr. (Phot.), 326 
Philemon :— 
Fr. (4), 168 E. ; (22 : 73.7 293. § : 95. 3), 1695 (96. 
6: 101, 1), 170; (102: 109), 35; (183), 170 
Philippides :-— 
fr. (26), 179 
Philonides :— 
KéGopvo1 fr. (Phot.), 326 
Pindar :— 
Nem. ii. (init, and echoll. on), 135, 137 f. 
OL. i. (58 sgg.), 144 ; ii. (60), 144 £ 5 (63 599-), 
145 f. 5 vi. (61 59.), 146 f. 


Plato :— 
Apol (40 D), 154 
Axioch. (372 A), 319 
Def. (413 D, 416 A), 0. 
Hipp. Mai. (289 A, B), 331 
Tom (530 C), 135 
Laws (639 B, 666 D, 673 A, 7161 
(722 C, 727 A, 739 B, 740 E, 764 
(777 C, 794 E, 803 D, 824 A, 837 C 
882 A), 3195 (935 C), 320; (944 B, 
319 
Phaedr. (252 B), 135 
Protag. (348 C), 179 
Rep. (599 E), 135 
Plato comicus :— 
fr. (gt: 187), 32 f 
Plautus :— 
Asin. (96), 3335 (1725 371 59.), 29 
Capt. (928), 329 
Men. (426, 467), 279 
Rua. (590), 21 
Trin, (27), #. 5 (606), 44 
Pliny :— 
Hist, Nat, xxxii, (11: 152), 275 
Plutarch :— 
Lycurg. (31), 143 (n.) 
Them. (21), 331 
Pollux iv. (115), 227 
Polybius xviii. (44), 189 ; xxx. (5. 6), 188 
xxxi, (1.4), 1. 5 xaniii, (12. §), 190 
Polyzelus :— 
Fr. (3 33 
Posidippas :— 
Jr. (19: 26, 6), 180 
Propertius I. v. (8), 158; II. xxx. (36), ¢ 
xxii, (§ 5¢9.), 217 


Quintilian :— @ 
dnst. Orat. i. (4 9), 38 (a): (7. 1 
(7. 23), 48 
Ss. 
Seneca :— 


ds Benef.(p. 1. red. Hosius: p. 37.7: 
2845 (p. 70. 8: p. 75. 25), 2853 (p. 


. 183. 2), 20h 5 (pe 117. 

(p. 123. 13), 285 5 (p. 137. 6), 212 5 (p 
286 f. ; (p. 192. 24), 287; (Pp. 195. 2 
(p. 204. 2: p. 206. 18: p. 214. 2 
(p. 228. . 247. 28), 212. 

de Clem, i. (1. § = p. 218. 15), 287 £.: 
p. 221, g: 14. 2=p. 237. 13), 

P. 252. 11), 288 f.: (6.3 = 

1 = p, 258, 2), 289 

Dial. (p. 164.15: p. 165.14: p. 176.2 
(p. 301. 9), 214 

Epist. Moral. (14. 15, p. 39. 12 ed. Her 
2, p. 56. 25 : 26. 2, P. 79. 19) 2055 
24), 212 5 (45. 8, p. 125. 16: 49. 5,P 
72. 3y P. 239. 19), 206; (p. 255. 2), 4 


INDEX 


30, p. 268. 2: 77. 5, p. 270. 20: 77. 15, p. 
273. 10), 206; (80. 6, p. 290. 12), 206 f.; 
(82. 12, p. 304. 1), 207; (p. 304. 26), 212; 
(84. 8, p. 318. 6), 207; (p. 32%. 20), 212 f.; 
(85. 36, p. 329. 3), 208; (p. 333. 23), 211; 
(89. 15, p. 364. 17: 92. 4, p. 390. 16), 208; 
(p. 392. 5), 2135 (92. 19, p. 395. 7), 208; 
(p. 396. 26: p. 400. 4), 213; (94. 17, p. 408. 
2: 95. 36, p. 433. 8: 95. 46, p. 436. 11), 
209; (p- 442. 24: p. 461. 2), 210; (102. 
II, Pp» 474 3: 102. 27, p. 478. 14), 209; 
(104. 2, p. 481. 17: 104. 6, p. 482. 24), 
210; (104. 20, p. 486. 23), 210 ff.; (p. 
489. 17), 211; (108, 8, p. Sor. 16), 212 f. ; 
(108. 12, p. §02, 20), 213; (p. §03. 7), 20.3 
(109. 6, p. 512. 6), 213 f.; (113. 20, p. 
529. 12), 214; (p. §32. 10), 2103; (113. 31, p. 
532. 13), 214 f.; (121. 21, p. 578. 21: 122. 
17, p. 586, 2), 21§; (p. 592. 4), 211 
Silius Italicus :— 

Punica i. (290), 233 ; iii. (495), 2773 x. (176), 
232; xiv. (538), 233; xv. (538), 23253 xvi. 
(660), 25. 

Sophocles :— 

Aiyets fr. (Phot.), 326 

Ant. (616), 315 (n.) 

0.C. (992), 145 

O. T. (488), 2. ; (1214), 146 

Tuvidpews, /r. (Phot.), 326 

&pdyes fr. (Phot. ), 24. 

Sorani Gynaecia (12a, p. 8: xxv. p. 106 ed. 

Teubn.), 13 

Sosipater :— 
}r. (1. 56), 180 
Statius :— 

Thed. i. (72, 87), 83 : (331, 460, 659, 684), 84; 
ii. (50, 112, 117), £5. : (135), 83: (236), 84: 
(208), 83: (251, 295, 311, 418, 556, 560, 638, 
659, 721), 84; iii. (17, 163, 231, 236, 314, 
316, 334, 362, 379, 388, 455, §22, 631, 648, 
710), #5.; iv. (148), 83; v. (20), 84 (n.) 

Strabo (339), 136; (645), 137 
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T. 
Tacitus :— 
Agr. (31), 307 
Ann, xii. (40), 305 f. 
Hist. iii. (44 5g.) 305 
Terence :— 
Ad. (591), 329 
Eun. (1 sgq.), #6. 
Theocritus :— 
Idyll xvii. (14), 276 
Theophilus :— 
Jr. (6: 12. 8), 168 
Theopompus :— 
Sr. (59)s 33° 
Thucydides i. (22), 312: (23. 4), 31%: (139. I: 140. 
6: 144. 2), 309; ii. (48. 4), 317 f. : (52. 4), 3323 
iii, (39. 6), 26.: (82, 83), 315 (and n.); iv. (3. 
2 599.), 3135 vi. (78. 2), 315 (n.) 
Timocles :— 


fr. (1. 1s 38), 167 


V. 


Valerius Flaccus :— 
Argonautica i. (49), 85: (524), 86: (779 599-)s 
86 f.; ii. (99), 85; iii. (539), 875 iv. (130, 230), 
tb. : (§12), 85; v. (618), 87; vii. (171), 87 £ 
Varro :— 
LL. (5. 3) 28 
Virgil :— 
Aen. iv. (19, 172), 14 £. : (424 Serv. on), 28 (n.) 
[Ciris] (534), 295 (n.) 
Ecil, vi. (21), 331 


X. 
Xenarchus :— 
Jr. (1), 167 5 (4. 18), 168 
Xenophon :— 


Mem. i, (6. 1%), 33 


II.—INDEX VERBORUM. 


dypés (metr.), 5 

dypérepos, 144 (n.) 

Sev (=pdrny Adve), 427 
alela, 311 (and n.) 
axiBydrepos, 280 

dxpo6ivia (metr.), § 

BAAS pios (?), 175 

Ruaprus, 326 

dwdrauyos, 145 f. 

dxd6era, 136 (and n.) 
“Apetoi—Apeca: ? (inscr.), 329 
Erexyvos (tners), 151 
"Agpodirn (metr.), 5 


yaaa oxiordy, 24 
yap(u)ék, 39 


Sal8ara (midava), 143 
Sdave: (Jacerat), 16 
Sdepu (/acruma), tb 
Sicd(ecw, 146 

S:aAdos (metr.), 9, 304 
Spis, 23 


E. 


davréy ebxaplorou (pap.), 321 

fOvos (metr.), 4 f. 

elweiy and edpety, confusion between, 160, 176 
elxeiy tpaye8lay (Spaua), 160 

els taoAcylay)(els owépua (pap.), 324 

dx and els, confusion between, 164 
éxaropudpiory (mod. Grk.), 39 

dy Bly BeBioxds, 180 

dy col (rot dy col dpeiAoudvou) (pap.), 324 
dv-yapebew (=adyyapederv), 322 

dv0d8e, EvOa, IvOer (temp.), 145 

drynral, 136 f. 

éweigtoy, 90 


A,—GREEK. 


éxlonpory, 39 

epvOpés (metr.), 5 

taxdpa, voxdpo, doxapddiov, 13, 14 (and x. n.) 
drepos (‘adverse’), 161, 167 

Ervos (metr.), 33 

ev- and 8ue-, confusion between, 172 


H. 
ixloros (rlados), 19 

e. 
Oeespecy (‘regard as’?), 41 


Ovryydve +acc. (?), 31 
Oupds dloaro, 25 


I. 


lxayés and xadés, confusion between, 177 
lodris, 23 


xaddés and xaxés, confusion between, 175, 181 
xddxn (Hesych.), 22 
xdawn)(xéAawos, 85, 

xanvés (vapor): Lith. Avdpas, 16 ff. 
xdwus: wvetpa (Hesych.), 18 
xaraxdopat, 160 

Karaxrnt thy réxyny (?), 33 

ndgos (Etym. Magn. ), 18 

xedyds, 281 

xRdos, 25. 

Kfjpuces, 1376. 

xivet (c8et), 279 

xls, 28% 

lev, #5, 

xAnparls, 23 

KAR por (Kardéxipot KAHpot), 324 
xoiras)(xloga, 21 

néamos (culpa), 15 


INDEX 


xoupa (capilius), 17 Il. 
athpara)(wduara, 22 
Kés (Steph. Byz.), 138 (n.) Taugldes (Hesych.), 138 (n.) 
wapaxvionua, 39 f. 
muwurds, 26 
A. axpéweiy, cunpépery, etc., +partic. dat., 173 
Ad@pa (metr.), 9, 304 wpomlrvew (metr.), 9, 304 
apés (=bxd), 35 
M. mwperos and epérepos, confusion between, 174 


paxpés, mixpds, etc., comparison of, § 


a 2. 
peraddAay, 146 
perpecy (metr.), 9, 304 ste tSan 38 
pérptos (metr.), 20. g ue h. Be as), 3 
povoikhy woeiv, 32 rKerpess 
oriyua, 39 

N. guy- (as prefix of adjs.), 150 
vabBiov, 324 ouvOdra: Movody ‘Horodelwy, 140 
vous THis TOxNS, 174 cepareia (Phot.), 227 

E. T. 


gelmiace (hostire), 29 
&dvos (ostis), 28 (and n.) reOvdva, reOveds (metr.), 4f. 
vTéxvoy (metr.), 4 
thy and tid, confusion between, 175 


oO. Tour’ i8ety, 169 
feo, dlera:, 25 
Suvos (metr.), 9, 304 . 
dAlyou elAtipba: (‘ be lightly regarded ’ ?), 41 dypds (metr.), 9, 304 
‘Ounplda: (Harpocrat.), 137 
Opunpixol, 135 f. a. 
érpéverw (metr.), 9, 304 8 (=o08rws), 34 
obrws oben. ..; (sa mon... ?), 206 Gs (st), 24 

B.—LATIN. 

A. cassat (=guassat), 23 
@ (=aulem), 155 cespitat, 28 
abstulas, tO1 czet (never), 279 
actuarius, 334 cimex, 281 
actutum, ib. ciniflo (yuvaixey xogpunrhs), 280 
ambissit, 47 cinnavit (‘innuit,’ ‘ promisit’), #3. 
aa (=ante), 155 cinnus, 16. 
an-helare, 18 columsne (metr.), 282 
anthéas (metr.), 277 ff. concinnal, 279 f. 
apud (=ad?), 157 concreduo, 50 
Afpulidae, 155 corbita, 54 
autem, autumat, 25 f. culpa, 14 f. 
autumat (dlera), 25 D. 

dé, 26. 

B. décidit, ib. 
balineae (metr.), 282 dehorit, 30 z 

C. drius (sdbrius), 330 
cants, 23 ef and Aaec, confusion between, 71 


cdseus, 23 f. excépere (‘ specify’), 218 
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35° 


F. 
Sacere ad, 205 
Satthius (metr.), 282 
faxo, 46 
rere, 117 
Sors fuat ax, 109 
Sumus)vapor,' 19 
fundo, transfundo (c. abl. loci), 221 


#7. 
Aarena, 30 
harit (=ferit), 2%. 
hesternus and exter nus, confusion between, 296 
hilum, 30 


hoc ut sctas, 214 

Aestia (Fest.), 29 

hestire (hostia), 28 ff. 

hostis)(t¢évos, 28 (and n.) 

hostit (redhostst), 28 

hostorium (‘ strickle’), 30 (and n.) 
hostorius radius, 329 

hostus, 29 


swteraestimare, 208 

sefus (=sntro?), 157 

snvustus (1nvifare), 21 

to (metr. ), 277 

trs datum, etc., 106 

sta nom... 2? (obras otk ...;), 206 
sterum (slerat), 25 


K. 
Kalendae, 334 


L. 


landica (‘ clitoris’), 13 £ 
(‘ craticula’), 14 


lanista, tb. 
lympha, 333 

MM. 
macssla (mactt), 15 
mens)(pdvos, 21 
miluus (metr.), 275 

NV. 


mec-ubi, alic-ubi, 24 
negumate, 24 ff., 26 (n.) 
nempe (position), 209 
nobis praesente, 107 
suculeum (acc.), 282 


obruecre, 222 
officium, 282 


INDEX 


omen, 25 
optno, 119 
opinor, 25 f. 
optumus, 282 


Panaretus (metr.), 276 
perdere lusum, 206 
persona, 331 

pompilus (metr.), 276 
pontsfex, 333 f. 
praccoca, 148 f. 
pracdatum trier, 106 
prohibessis, 47 
propter, 282 


Gua... Gua, 333 
*gudsus (castes), 24 
gue... Ge, 333 
quiritat, 24 (n.) 


scabrum, 283 

scius, 158 

secespita, 26 ff. 

sectvum itbhum (Paul.-Fest.), 27 
58 (=nempe St), 207 
sine tra et studto, 334 
statua (Fest.), 222 
Stlata, 331 

stylis (numism.), 256 
suggzilat, 30 

summa omnia facere, 64 


Z. 
betins (tenses), §1 
Theophila (metr.), 276 
tulo, 44 
0, V. 
vagina, 15 (n.) 
vannus (vannere), 22 
vapor)(xawvés: Lith. Avdgas, 16 ff. 
vapor, 19 
vappo (‘moth’), 18 
vapulo, 19 
wenizlat, 22 
venius, tb. 
witricus, 282 f. 
vitrum (‘glass’), 22 f., 30 
(‘woad’), 22 f., 30, 283 
undevigintt, 26 
uno filo haerere (‘ be of a piece with’), 66 
ut (ds), 24 
ut, ubi, utler, 8b. 
ut Sctas, 214 
vulva, 15 (n.) 
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